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PREFACE 


The six chapters of this book, all but one in 
a much abbreviated form, were delivered at Berkeley in Oc¬ 
tober and November, 1957, as the Sather Lectures for 1957-58, 
at the invitation of the University of California. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge at once my appreciation of the honour and my 
gratitude to sympathetic and generous friends at Berkeley 
who did so much to make my visit memorable. 

I make no apology, and expect no mercy, for intruding upon 
the reserves of several different classes of specialist. My own 
interest in these matters goes back to 1930, when one of the 
most famous of the Sather volumes was published. Who Were 
the Greeks? I still do not know who they were; but over the 
years I have learnt something of what they were doing in 
the thirteenth century b.c. I look back now to certain milestones 
on the path: Milman Parry’s proofs of the oral technique of 
Greek Epic poetry; Sommer’s edition of the Ahhijawa docu¬ 
ments; Blegen’s excavations at Troy; Ventris’ decipherment of 
the Linear B tablets; and a clue provided by Miss Dorothea 
Gray leading through the labyrinth of Homeric formulas to 
a Mycenaean centre. Here L attempt a synthesis: but even 
though I focus on a small area, no critic will ever know so 
well as I do how much I have to leave out of the picture. 

Profound knowledge of the Hittite language would appear 
to be a prerequisite for chapters i and iii: my own knowledge 
being hardly sufficient to enable me to follow where others 
lead, I have relied especially upon the works of Sommer, 
Goetze, Friedrich, and Guterbock; then, wherever it was still 
difficult to determine precisely the meaning of an important 
word or passage, I have turned to Professor Crossland, to 
find exactly the help I needed. Finally, Dr Gurney read both 
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chapters in typescript and made a number of suggestions which 
I adopted thankfully without question. 

This is not nearly the end of my obligations. The chapter 
on Troy was read and corrected by Dr F. H. Stubbings; that 
on the Linear B tablets by Mr John Chadwick; and that on 
the Mycenaean relics in Homeric formulas by Miss Dorothea 
Gray. I need not say how much happier I felt after my work 
had been corrected in the light of advice from such authorities: 
but it would be a serious injustice to these distinguished scholars 
if I did not avow with more than usual emphasis that they 
must not be presumed to share all my opinions, and that such 
errors as may remain must be charged not to their oversight 
but to my obstinacy. 

The two Appendices are not so irrelevant as may appear 
at first sight. They were planned and partly written while 
I was still under the impression (in 1954) that the number 
of Sather Lectures might be eight instead of six; and my purpose 
was to illustrate two later stages in the making of the Iliad, 
with one example from the golden age of the Ionian Epic and 
one from the period of Athenian predominance. They will 
be grievous to some. ‘Tt was vain to hope,’’ wrote Gilbert 
Murray in 1911, “that even the most pacific and wary walking 
would take one far into Homeric territory without rousing 
the old lions that lie wakeful behind most of the larger stones”: 
and I know that my walking, though not unwary, makes the 
impression of being not always pacific. So I must not complain 
if there is some growling of old lions. I do no more than restate 
a case as it has appeared to most of the leading Homeric scholars 
of the past,—a case never yet refuted, fatal to certain fashion¬ 
able theories of the present about the making of the Iliad. 

In conclusion I must say how grateful I am to the officers 
and staff of the University of California Press, and in particular 
to Mr Harold A. Small, for the infinite courtesy and care 
with which they have treated me and my book. 

Denys Page 
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I 

Achaeans in Hittite Documents 


Greek Epic poetry told of the siege and sack of 
Troy: and the ruins at Hissarlik in the Troad prove that a 
strong fortress was violently destroyed at a date not far re¬ 
moved from the one assigned by tradition. It would seem that 
the Troy of legend preserves the memory of a real Troy,—that 
the subject of the Homeric Iliad is at least to this extent his¬ 
torical:—a Greek army destroyed the fortress of Troy about or 
soon after the middle of the 13th century b.c. 

But if this was a fact, it was for long a lonely one. Archaeolo¬ 
gists might tell us much about Greeks in other places: they 
might prove the intrusion of Achaeans into the remotest corners 
of the eastern Mediterranean during the centuries preceding the 
alleged fall of Troy; dubious or incredible conjecture might 
bring Achaeans and Danaans into Palestine and Egypt.^ But 
Anatolia, especially nortiiwestern Anatolia, remained for long a 
blank space on the map: Troy had no background, apart from 
its commercial relations with Mycenaean Greece; the Achaean 
siege had no context or confirmation. 

From 1907 onwards the excavations at Boghaz-Koy in cen¬ 
tral Anatolia brought to light not only a great city but also a 
great Empire,—the lost empire of the Hittites. Ten thousand 
clay tablets re-created Hittite laws, religion, literature, and his¬ 
tory. They spread the Hittites over the greater part of Asia 
Minor; thrust them southward through Syria into contact with 
Egypt; and brought Hittite power and culture to its peak in the 
14th and 13th centuries b.c., —a period when the Greeks were pre¬ 
eminent in the west of the Aegean and adventurous in the east, 

* For notes to chapter i see pages 19-40. 
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trading in ports subject to Hittite rule, supplying friends and 
enemies of the Hittites, making new homes on the fringes of 
Hittite dominion. Surely there was good hope that the Greeks 
might be found in ten thousand Hittite documents: and in 1924 
Emil Forrer triumphantly announced that he had found them. 

They were a glittering parade; no wonder many eyes were 
dazzled. Here, for a start, was a familiar potentate from Greece, 
friend to the Hittite Emperor,—no less a person than Andreus 
the founder of Orchomenos. A namesake, at least, of the father 
of Agamemnon—one could hardly ask for more,—Atreus him¬ 
self stepped into the pages of history. Or would it not be still 
more wonderful if we could find an Alexander of llios? Seek in 
the Hittite documents and you shall find not only an Alexander 
of llios but also a city of Troy and an island of Lesbos. More¬ 
over, who should lurk among the pothooks but a priest from 
Trozen.? Who rules in Millawanda—a Mycenaean settlement, 
whether it be Miletus or Milyas—but Eteocles the Aeolian ^ 
These were wonderful discoveries. And lest you should think 
that so much Greek history in the Hittite documents is illusion, 
mark the most important fact of all; over and over again you 
read in these tablets the name Achaia; land of Achaia, King of 
Achaia; Eteocles the Aeolian is a subject of the King of Acliaia^ 
Atreus is a native of the land Achaia. If these things were true, 
we had found better documentary sources for Greek history in 
the 14th and 13th centuries b.c. than we shall have again for 
about seven hundred years. It was therefore well to inquire 
whether these things are true: but that would be impossible for 
those who are not masters of the Hittite language, had not 
Ferdinand Sommer presented us in 1932 with a text so exact, a 
translation so trustworthy, and a commentary so full of guid¬ 
ance that even the layman can distinguish what is known from 
what is hypothetical or false or simply unknown. 

Even as Satan in Milton’s poem surveyed the newly created 
Paradise from the top of the tree of knowledge, and 

saw undelighted all delight, all kind 
Of living creatures, new to sight and strange. 
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so Ferdinand Sommer, from the peak of his profession, observed 
with displeasure the brave new world below. To Sommer, Greek 
history in the Hittite documents was not a structure of sub¬ 
stance, however thin and brittle, of which part might remain 
after part had been demolished: it was a balloon, a gasbag, to 
be exploded with sudden and total ruin. He took the field in 
arms; and one by one they folded their tents, these Bedouin- 
ghosts of Forrer’s fancy, and silently stole away.® The priest of 
Trozen vanished as if he had never been: which was indeed the 
fact. When the mask was stripped from Andreus of Orcho- 
menos men saw, however sadly, a hook-nosed Hittite. Atreus 
dissolved, the Aeolian Kteocles resumed his native name Tawa- 
galawas, to the great comfort of his brother and friends, whose 
uncouth names had resisted such facile turning into Greek.® 
And what of Achaia, the land and its king? The Hittite name is 
Akhkhijawd. The last syllable, the final long i, would imply a 
country or kingdom, whether Achaiwia or Achaiwa: but was 
there ever any kingdom so named? And, above all, how is the 
middle syllable to be explained how could Greek at be repre¬ 
sented by Hittite tjd? Every conceivable philological device has 
been applied to explain why the Hittites-familiar with 
Achaeans, on this hypothesis, for many generations—should so 
persistently misrepresent their name, turning a simple at into 
tjd; this disability being a national defect, common to all of¬ 
ficials and all scribes for a couple of centuries. 

Now look further and you will see how completely you have 
been deceived. If there were, in the Hittite documents, much 
talk of persons and places indisputably or even probably 
Achaean, connected with this name Ahhijawa, you might think 
yourself obliged to accept what you cannot explain, the Hittite 
distortion of the Achaean name. But what if there is nothing in 
the documents to connect Ahhijawa with the Greeks? What if 
all that is said about Ahhijawa and its people might as well be 
said about a native state on the mainland of Asia Minor? There 
would then be nothing left but a general resemblance of names, 
—and that, on examination, has proved to be only skin-deep. 
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Ferdinand Sommer went so far as to maintain that this is the 
true state of the evidence: suppose that the country in question 
had had some quite different name, such as Zippasla; nobody 
would then have looked for connections with the Greeks; we 
should have thought that it was a ‘barbarian’ state in Asia 
Minor, and we should not have found in the documents a single 
fact inconsistent with that opinion.'* 

In a case where one witness declares that there is much evi¬ 
dence and another replies that there is none at all, it is often 
possible for the arbitrator to find that there is something—less 
than the one claimed, but more than the other admitted. The 
whole of the evidence was reviewed by Fritz Schachermeyr in 
his book Hethiter und Achder, published in 1935. He invites us to 
conclude (in brief) that Hittite Ahhijawa is, after all, Greek 
Achaia; indeed it is the Kingdom of Mycenae on the mainland. 
Almost all the personal identifications are abandoned: but the 
documents suffice to prove this one fact, the most important of 
all, that Ahhijawa is a Greek Empire overseas. 

From the arguments employed by Schachermeyr to this end 
the reader is likely to select for special consideration the follow¬ 
ing two. First, it is claimed that the Hittite Emperor recognizes 
the King of Ahhijawa as a Great King, equal in dignity to him¬ 
self and to the Kings of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria. The 
title of Great King is a technical term of Hittite diplomacy: if it 
is true that the King of Ahhijawa is so called, there is an end of 
the question;® for there was certainly not at that time in the 
world any power connected with the coast of Asia Minor, 
except the Achaeans, who could assert or vindicate such a 
claim. Secondly, the seat of the power of Ahhijawa lay overseas: 
it was not, after all, a native coastal state of Asia Minor; if so, 
no territory except that occupied by Achaean Greeks will 
satisfy the conditions imposed by the detail of the documents. 

A process of elimination led Schachermeyr to the conclusion 
that Ahhijawa is to be found on the mainland of Hellas: it is the 
great realm of the Achaeans, of which Mycenae and Tiryns are 
the centre. But we must not follow him so far, until we have 
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satisfied ourselves that the facts are truly as stated. Do the 
Hittite documents tell us of an overseas Ahhijawa; and do they 
give to its ruler the title of Great King.? We hope so, and for a 
time believe so, for Schachermeyr’s is a sober and persuasive 
book. But we have reckoned without Ferdinand Sommer. He 
surveys this imposing temple erected to our faith; observes that 
the overthrow of these two pillars will bring it down; and easily 
he overthrows them.® 

For, first, where in all the Hittite documents is it stated or 
implied that Ahhijawa lay overseas? There is indeed proof that 
it controlled territory on the coast of Asia Minor, and that it 
possessed ships which might sail to Syria and Cyprus.^ So far it 
might well be a maritime state of Asia Minor: what if anything 
compels us to look further? The first article of Schachermeyr’s 
evidence is a fragmentary text of which the apparent meaning 
is that the Hittite King Mursilis II, being at the time himself on 
the coast of Asia Minor, banishes a prisoner to Ahhijawa by 
ship;^ therefore, said Schachermeyr, Ahhijawa must lie over¬ 
seas; if you send a prisoner from the coast of Asia Minor by 
ship, you are sending him out of Asia Minor into territory 
overseas. It was easy enough for Sommer to refute this once for 
all: for a ship is often the quickest and safest means of transport 
from one point of the Anatolian coast to another; here is no 
evidence at all, nec vola nec vestigium, of an Ahhijawa overseas. 
Let us hear the second witness. 

She is a Hittite queen, who in the course of a letter to an un¬ 
named king makes use of the following expressions: “How can 
you say that you are impoverished? —if the son of the Sun-god, 
or the son of the Weather-god, or the ocean, is impoverished, 
then so would you be”;® that is to say, you are no more im¬ 
poverished than those other three, clearly celebrated for their 
wealth. Now let it be admitted that the son of the Sun-god 
denotes the King of Egypt, and that the son of the Weather-god 
denotes the King of the powerful state of Mitanni: Schacher¬ 
meyr follows Forrer in declaring that the third member of the 
trio, the ocean, must therefore likewise denote a great empire— 
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an ocean empire, comparable with Egypt and Mitanni, a by¬ 
word for wealth. And, if so, there can be no such great sea power 
at this time except the Achaeans. I think we must agree with 
Sommer that this interpretation of the words is frail and fanci¬ 
ful. We must not build a sea empire on a single word in the 
bombastic circumlocutions of an excitable woman.*® She prob¬ 
ably meant no more than this: “When the richest lands are 
poor, when the seas are barren . . . ,”—had she meant the 
ocean to stand for a third empire, she would probably have con¬ 
tinued “And the son of the Sea-god,” or whatever else rhetoric 
might suggest to her feverish mind as a symbol for an ocean 
empire. 

So much for one pillar; it is down, if it was ever up. Let us 
lay hands upon the second. Is it true that the Hittite King ad¬ 
mits the King of Ahhijawa to be a Great King, equal to him¬ 
self and to the Kings of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon? 

There is a single** witness, eloquent but ambiguous. Turn to 
the treaty of the Hittite King Tuthalijas IV with a prince of 
Amurru, and you will read this: “The Kings who are my equals: 
the King of Egypt, the King of Babylonia, the King of Assyria, 
and the King of Ahhijawd."^'^' There is our question answered 
once for all: only no sooner was it written than the last words 
were struck out,—^just these words, “and the King of Ahhi¬ 
jawa,” were erased before the clay was dry. Why they were 
ever written, we cannot guess: all we know for certain is that 
they were struck out, and therefore that they were judged to be 
erroneous. We have no right to use this testimony in favour of 
the Great Kingship of Ahhijawa, since what it actually de¬ 
clares is that Ahhijawa was judged out of place in a list of 
Great Kingdoms. 

The structure erected by Schachermeyr has tumbled.*® We do 
not yet know that any Hittite King ever recognized Ahhijawa 
by the title of Great Kingdom; we do not yet know that it lay 
overseas from Asia Minor; there is nothing yet to connect it 
with the Achaean Greeks. What do we know about Ahhijawa; 
and what if any answer have we to Sommer’s challenge, that 
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nothing can be found which is not applicable to a non-Greek 
princedom on the coast of Asia Minor? 

Excluding prejudice and postponing hope, let us sternly re¬ 
quire of the documents that they tell their tale unadorned. 
Whatever and wherever the Kingdom of Ahhijawa may be, 
what facts are known about it? 

Now, first, throughout the period covered by the documents 
(the 14th and 13th centuries b.c.) there is no indication that 
it was ever included in the Hittite Empire; indeed there are 
several plain indications that it was not.^^ And when the two 
countries come to blows, as once (at least) they do, the quarrel 
ends in a treaty as between independent states.^® The greater 
part of Asia Minor was conquered by the Hittites: but Ahhi¬ 
jawa continued, from one generation to another, free. Was it 
perhaps not important enough, or not close enough to the 
Hittite sphere of influence? The documents bear witness to the 
contrary. The brother of the King of Ahhijawa is entertained 
by Hittite royalty;^® there is polite exchange of valuable gifts;^^ 
and when the Hittite Emperor is sick, in response to “moanful- 
est broken howl” the friendly gods of Ahhijawa leave their 
homes and hasten, loud-quacking, to the bedside.^® Moreover, 
the bonds of mutual respect and trust are surely strong, if one 
state deems another a safe prison for its dangerous and dis¬ 
tinguished enemies: Ahhijawa is the place to which a Hittite 
Emperor banishes not only the son of his most troublesome 
neighbour*® but also (if the text is not misunderstood) his own 
refractory wife.®® Such confidence in friendship is the more sur¬ 
prising since the interests of the two states might at any time 
come into conflict,—first, because their dominions had a com¬ 
mon boundary, at least for part of the period under review; the 
district of Millawanda, alternatively called Milawatas, subject 
for a time to the sovereignty of Ahhijawa, extended from the 
coast of Asia Minor to the boundary of peoples wholly or partly 
subject to the Hittites. Secondly—a fact of great importance,— 
because merchant vessels of Ahhijawa traded with the Syrian coast; 
and there were times when her commercial relations with 
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eastern countries were obnoxious to the Hittites. Thus, when 
the Hittites are at war with Assyria, the Great King issues an 
order “that no ship from Ahhijawa is to sail to the enemy”;®* 
that is to say, ports which might serve the Assyrian enemy are 
to be closed to the merchantjnen of Ahhijawa. This valuable 
document is one of several which prove beyond question that 
Ahhijawa was a seafaring state whether coastal or island; and 
we proceed to ask whether we can now identify its position at 
all precisely. 

The name Ahhijawa occurs in some twenty Hittite docu¬ 
ments:®® but so meagre is the evidence for its location that the 
most expert judges used to place it so far east as the plain of 
Cilicia and so far north as Troy. Others have mapped it over¬ 
seas, in Crete or on the mainland of Hellas. But there are two 
documents which argue strongly, perhaps you may think 
decisively, in favour of a site either on the mainland or near the 
mainland of Asia Minor. One®"* is a catalogue of frontier lands 
(or cities), listed line by line; and the name Ahhijawa appears 
on a line following two places which are known to be on the 
mainland of Asia Minor. The other®® refers to a King of Ah¬ 
hijawa in person defending himself against attack on the main¬ 
land of Asia Minor: it is obvious that the Hittites regard 
Ahhijawa as being, or including, territory on the mainland ex¬ 
posed to attacks by Anatolian states; it would be hard, perhaps 
impossible, to reconcile this document with a theory that 
Ahhijawa is to be sought in Hellas, and its king identified with 
the lord of Mycenae or Tiryns. But while the documents make 
it certain enough that Ahhijawa was on or near the coast of 
Asia Minor, they still give very little indication of its where¬ 
abouts. 

The problem might be solved if we knew the location of an¬ 
other country, certain extensive provinces united under the 
name Arzawa. Early in the 14th century b.c. Arzawa had been 
an independent and powerful state, corresponding on friendly 
terms with the King of Egypt, and expanding its territory east¬ 
wards at the expense of the Hittite Empire. Conquered by 
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Suppiluliumas, it alternated thereafter, till the end of the 
story, between subjection to the Hittites®® and revolt from them. 
Now at least one of the territories included in Greater Arzawa— 
the “Land of the river Seha”*^—was, if not a neighbour of 
Ahhijawa, at least very close to it; and certain other lands— 
especially Luqqa and Karkisa'*®—were more or less contiguous 
to both Arzawa and Ahhijawa. If we knew where Arzawa was, 
we could limit the possibilities for Ahhijawa, and in favourable 
circumstances we could even define its position quite narrowly. 

I believe that we do know where Arzawa was, and that its 
location does indeed solve the first part of our problem. A care¬ 
ful study®® of the geographical indications provided by the 
Hittite documents has established beyond reasonable doubt 
that Arzawa lay in the southwestern sector of Asia Minor, and 
that it included a stretch of the southern or southwestern 
coast.®" These are conclusions of the highest importance: for if 
Greater Arzawa includes the territories later known as Lycia 
and Pisidia, there is no room for a powerful seafaring independ¬ 
ent kingdom of Ahhijawa except on the western coast,--or west¬ 
wards beyond the coast. We should of course welcome objective 
confirmation; and for a time it looked as though we had found 
it. In 1954 the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara began 
to excavate a site at Beycesultan on the upper Maeander River. 
This was an uncommonly extensive settlement, dominated by 
a great building “almost as large as the palaces of Minoan 
Crete” and it seemed probable that we had actually found the 
capital city of Arzawa itself. But later excavations give us 
pause. The great palace at Beycesultan belongs to the Middle 
Bronze Age, a later palace to the 13th century b.c.: in the 
critically important interval—a large part of the 15th and 14th 
centuries—the site was degraded, thinly occupied by humble 
folk; evidently Beycesultan was not the political centre of 
Arzawa at the time of its fame and independence in the 14th 
century. Further work will clarify the history of this exception¬ 
ally interesting site; meantime we must not use it in evidence 
of the location of Arzawa,—we must be content with what we 
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already possess, the indirect testimony of numerous Hittite 
documents that Arzawa lies in the southwestern sector of Asia 
Minor, and therefore that Ahhijawa lies on the west coast or 
westwards beyond it. 

Let us now try to define its position more exactly, approach¬ 
ing it through its subject city Millawanda (or Milawatas),®^ 
which is known to lie on the coast. 

Arrived in Millawanda, we ask how it lies with regard to its 
sovereign Ahhijawa; and we learn two important facts. First, 
that a man who travels from Millawanda to Ahhijawa does so 
by sea. This is not enough to prove that Ahhijawa is to be 
located overseas,—we must never forget that the sea is often 
the quickest and most comfortable route from one point of this 
coast to another; the fact in itself does no more than suggest 
that Ahhijawa may have been overseas. But that suggestion is, 
in my view, confirmed beyond reasonable doubt by our second 
point, the remarkable conduct of a Hittite F.mperor who 
brought his army into Millawanda and stayed there some con¬ 
siderable time, writing to his temporary landlord one of the 
most interesting of ancient letters. The document in question 
deserves our scrutiny; for you may think that it answers once 
for all the question whether Ahhijawa lay overseas, and (if so) 
where. Moreover, if this document does not answer our ques¬ 
tion, it is certain that no other document will. 

The text is a letter®* addressed to a King of Ahhijawa by a 
Hittite Emperor, whether Mursilis II or Muwattallis, in the 
latter part of the 14th or the earlier part of the 13th century 
B.c. There is still no direct clue to the location of Ahhijawa; but 
the Hittite Emperor’s actions and words compel us to take the 
first important step to an exacter identification. We must re¬ 
member throughout that the writer of the letter is one of the 
greatest of the Hittite conquerors, and that the period is the 
zenith of Hittite power and prestige. With his army at his back 
he enters Millawanda, a city on the west or southwest coast 
subject to Ahhijawa; and here is a brief summary of his long tale 
of woe: 
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“I have to complain [he writes] of the insolent and treacherous 
conduct of one Tawagalawas. We came into contact in the land 
of Luqqa; and he offered to become a vassal of the Hittite Em¬ 
pire. I agreed, and sent an officer of most exalted rank to con¬ 
duct him to my presence: he had the audacity to complain that 
the officer’s rank was not exalted enough; he insulted my am¬ 
bassador in public, and demanded that he be declared vassal- 
king there and then without the formality of interview. Very 
well: 1 order him, if he desires to become a vassal of mine, to 
make sure that no troops of his are to be found in Ijalanda when 
I arrive there. And what do I find when I arrive at Ijalanda?— 
the troops of Tawagalawas, fighting on the side of my enemies. 
I defeat them, take many prisoners, devastate the district,— 
scrupulously leaving the fortress of Atrija intact out of respect 
for my treaty with you.®^ Now comes a Hittite subject, Pi- 
jamaradus by name, steals my 7,000 prisoners,^® and makes off 
to your city Millawanda. I command him to return to me: he 
disobeys. I write to you: you send a surly message, unaccom¬ 
panied by gift or greeting, to say that you have ordered your 
representative in Millawanda, a certain Atpas, to deliver Pi- 
jamaradus up. Nothing happens, so I go to fetch him. I enter 
your city Millawanda, for I have something to say to Pija- 
maradus, and it would be well that your subjects there should 
hear me say it. But my visit is not a success. I ask for Tawa¬ 
galawas: he is not at home. I should like to see Pijamaradus: he 
has gone to sea.®® You refer me to your representative Atpas: 
I find that both he and his brother are married to daughters of 
Pijamaradus; they are not likely either to give me satisfaction 
or to give you an unbiassed account of these transactions, 
though they have had the pleasure of listening to the speech 
which I had prepared for their father-in-law, and they have 
promised under oath to make a true report to you. Meantime I 
receive from you a most insolent message, adopting a tone 
tolerated only between equals,®^ forbidding me to remove 
Pijamaradus from Millawanda. Now I have a proposal to make: 
give me Pijamaradus, and I promise that he shall come to no 
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harm. I will send a high dignitary of the Hittite court, a kins¬ 
man by marriage of my own queen, as a hostage for him.®* If I 
can make a satisfactory settlement with Pijamaradus, well and 
good; if not, he shall return to your territory unharmed, and 
you shall keep my royal hostage until then.®* Are you aware, 
and is it with your blessing, that Pijamaradus is going round 
saying that he intends to leave his wife and family, and inci¬ 
dentally my 7,000 prisoners, under your protection while he 
makes continuaP® inroads on my dominions.^ Kindly tell him 
either to settle down peacefully in your country, or to return to 
my country. Do not let him use Ahhijawa as a base for opera¬ 
tions against me. You and 1 are friends.There has been no 
quarrel between us since we came to terms in the matter of 
Wilusa: the trouble there was all my fault, and I promise it 
shall not happen again. As for my military occupation of your 
city Millawanda, please regard it as a friendly visit. I am sorry 
that in the past you have had occasion to accuse me of being 
aggressive and of sending impolite messages: I was young then, 
and carried away in the heat of action. I may add that I also 
have had harsh words from you: and I suggest that the fault 
may lie not with ourselves but with our messengers; let us bring 
them to trial, cut off their heads, mutilate their bodies, and live 
henceforward in perfect friendship.” 

Here is a most soft-spoken, down-looking emperor; or per¬ 
haps rather “a chafing, stamping king, struggling much to be 
composed”? At any rate an abject, questionable letter, surely 
our most important evidence—I believe, our only decisive evi¬ 
dence—for the exacter location of Ahhijawa. Its subject city '® 
Millawanda lies on the west or southwest coast of Asia Minor, 
adjacent to Hittite territory and defenceless against Hittite in¬ 
vasion. There is nothing to stop the Hittite Emperor walking 
in and staying in; and that is what he does. Now shall the 
citizens of Millawanda tremble; for surely there shall be 
slaughter and burning and outrage. Has not its military leader 
Tawagalawas proved an enemy, and a treacherous one? Did not 
the city give refuge to a dangerous rebel from Hittite dominion. 
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together with thousands of prisoners stolen from the Hittite 
King? Is not its governor Atpas tainted and suspect, married 
to the daughter of the Great King’s enemy? Are not insolent 
messages arriving from Ahhijawa? And here, in our midst, at the 
head of his army, is the man whom we have insulted and be¬ 
trayed, the Great Emperor in person, whether Mursilis, who 
has conquered a quarter of the world, or Muwattallis,^® whose 
name is dreaded from the Black Sea to the Nile. What will he 
do? He will sit down and dictate a letter, apologizing for his in¬ 
trusion, taking all possible blame upon himself, making large 
concessions to shifty and impudent rascals; he will do what he 
can to justify himself in the sight of a king whom he considers 
his inferior, from whom he has suffered injury, Egregie cordatus 
homo, he shall stand out in history—on this occasion only—as 
the most soft-spoken, down-looking, of Hittite Emperors, He 
has been careful to commit no formal breach of treaty; he hopes 
that his occupation of Millawanda will not be thought unfriend¬ 
ly; he sees some justification for the discourtesy of messages 
sent from Ahhijawa; he waives his right to the surrender of his 
own rebel subject; he will send a member of his royal family as a 
hostage; he takes all blame for past misunderstandings. 

And where, all this time, is his correspondent, the King of 
Ahhijawa? Nothing is more certain than that, if he is anywhere 
within reach, his days are numbered. There is no room, on the 
west or southwest coast of Asia Minor, for a kingdom powerful 
enough to take this tone with the Hittites, A word from the 
Emperor, and as much of Anatolia as he needs is on the march. 
The large and powerful kingdom of Arzawa has been crushed 
Syria has learnt the folly of rebellion; the unruly tribes of north 
and east are counting their dead;^^ Kizwatna is at last a vassal 
statethe assembled might of Egypt is outwitted and checked 
at Qades on the Orontes.'*’ We are bound to answer this ques¬ 
tion: why is Ahhijawa, herself and her defenceless satellite 
Millawanda, alone immune from harm; and not only immune 
from harm, but free to insult and injure the Great Emperor 
with absolute impunity, confident that he will do no more than 
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protest apologetically through the proper channels? If the 
Hittite Emperor wants Pijamaradus, what is to stop him going 
and fetching him ? How can the King of Ahhijawa be so sure as 
he evidently is that there is no prospect of an embarrassing 
personal interview with the much greater King whom he has of¬ 
fended? At the very least, would not the spectacle of Milla- 
wanda demolished and depopulated teach him a timely lesson? 
Why is it that, in a dispute of this gravity with Ahhijawa, the 
normal principles of Hittite action are altogether suspended?^* 
Common sense dictates to us that there can only be one answer 
to these questions: if the Hittite King refrains from laying 
rough hands on Ahhijawa, the reason must be that it lies beyond 
his reach; and that means that it lies divided from him by the sea. 
W'^hen Pijamaradus fled to Ahhijawa from Millawanda by ship, 
he was crossing the sea, not cruising up the coast.'**' The conduct 
of the Hittite King on this occasion is, in my submission, 
absolutely unintelligible unless Ahhijawa is out of reach of the 
Hittites. It may, and does from time to time, possess territory 
on the mainland coast; but the seat of its power is overseas. 

An overseas kingdom, controlling at least one district on the 
mainland coast; trading as far as Syria; independent of the 
Hittites, their mutual interests regulated more or less by treaty; 
presuming to talk to the Great Emperor as to an equal; a power 
so much respected by the greatest of the Hittites that he will 
swallow insult and injury rather than offend her by exacting 
overdue retribution from an impudent satellite on the coast: 
where can it be? I think the most important clue to an answer is 
given by a passage in this same letter from Millawanda. When 
Pijamaradus fled by sea to Ahhijawa, he took with him his 
wives and children and domestics and the prisoners stolen from 
the Hittite King; and he intended to use his new home as a base 
for operations against Hittite territory near the coast of Asia 
Minor.*® It is surely common sense to infer that his base must 
have been near the coast,—certainly not so far away as the 
Greek mainland, probably not so far away as Crete: are we 
seriously asked to contemplate the arrival in Hellas of many 
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hundreds, perhaps thousands, of Anatolian subjects of the 
Hittite King, living under the protection of the Greeks while 
paterfamilias crosses the Aegean from time to time in order to 
make raids on Hittite territory, and the Hittite Emperor sends 
complaints to Hellas, bleating in cuneiform across the wine- 
dark sea? The letter expressly says that Ahhijawa is a base 
from which Pijamaradus will raid the mainland, and to which 
he will withdraw when defeated: surely the place to which the 
rebel transports his family and his prisoners, and from which he 
contemplates raids upon the coast, lies very close to the main¬ 
land? Remember too that document in which the King of 
Ahhijawa appears in person on the mainland, defending his 
territory against attack: does he come all the way from Cnossos 
or Mycenae, when his trading-post in Asia Minor is threatened? 
Is not this again a clear indication that Ahhijawa itself lies close 
to the mainland? 

My general conclusion has become so obvious that it may as 
well now be stated bluntly. Is there at this time any island state, 
close to the west or southwest coast of Asia Minor, a seafaring 
commercial state powerful enough to be so greatly respected by 
the unconquerable Hittites? The hard facts of archaeology as¬ 
sure us that there is such an island state —one only, as it hap¬ 
pens; and that is Rhodes. 

This is (I need hardly say) not the first time that Rliodes has 
been mentioned in this connexion. There is, I think, no possible 
place which could now be named for the first time. Hellas, Les¬ 
bos, northwest Asia Minor, Caria, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Crete, 
and Cyprus have all been proposed:®* not one of them, in my 
opinion, can be upheld against the evidence of the Hittite docu¬ 
ments—not even Cyprus, despite the advocacy of Schaeffer in 
his great work on Enkomi-Alasia five years ago,“ and despite 
the support of Kretschmer recently. Rhodes was first suggested 
as the site of Ahhijawa by Hrozny in 1929:®* but the greater 
part of his argument was easily refuted, and the identification 
remained one of the least popular. Within the last few years, 
however, it has been revived by Karl Volkl of Innsbruck, whose 
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sober and well-documented article®^ presents the evidence in 
favour of Rhodes, and that against all other places, in a very 
clear light. He does not make use of the matters on which I 
chiefly rely: but I rejoice—and so, I hope, will he—that our 
different approaches have brought us together at the same 
destination. 

It needs no special pleading nowadays to show that Rhodes 
fulfils all the necessary conditions. From at least the beginning 
of the 14th century b.c. onwards the Achaean Greeks were 
established on this island in considerable force. It was not here 
a question of traders’ outposts or of local settlements amid a 
dominant native population: in the time of Hittite Mursilis and 
Muwattallis, Rhodes was a Greek island, strong, populous, and 
wealthy. She must certainly have been the most formidable sea 
power in that neighbourhood; she must have played a part— 
probably a leading part—in the expansion of Mycenaean com¬ 
merce into all corners of the eastern Mediterranean during this 
period.®® The markets of Greek trade included numerous dis¬ 
tricts directly or indirectly under Hittite control: nobody will 
suppose that the Hittites were unaware of, or indifferent to, the 
power that ruled the sea for hundreds of miles of Hittite coast; 
whose merchants and markets were to be seen for many genera¬ 
tions in the ports of countries so interesting to the Hittites as 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria. If the Hittites identified the seat of 
this formidable power with Rhodes, that was natural enough, 
indeed it was presumably the truth; certainly there was no 
greater island power eastward of the Greek mainland. 

We shall no longer wonder why the Hittites thought it so 
important to preserve the peace; why Ahhijawa remained inde¬ 
pendent and inviolate; why it was prudent to overlook the mis¬ 
demeanours of such easy prey as Millawanda. So long as the 
peace is preserved, the Hittites have nothing to fear from these 
islanders, and their subjects and allies have much to gain from 
their commerce. If the peace is broken, there will be hundreds 
of miles of coast exposed to raiders and ruffians; support for 
maritime rebels; ruin for friendly markets. Ahhijawa may con- 
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trol a small area, probably little more than a trading-post, on 
the west coast of Asia Minor,®® just beyond the limits of the 
Hittite Empire: that is no menace to the Hittites, provided 
that the two states agree (as they do) to respect each other’s 
boundaries. There is no clash of interest, for the Hittites have 
no ships®^ and the Rhodians have no continental ambitions. 
The letter from Millawanda illustrates just what we might ex¬ 
pect of Hittite diplomacy toward a powerful island state of 
traders: peace at any price on the coastal fringe; on either side 
of it, let each recognize the plain facts, that the sea belongs to 
the islanders, the land to the Hittites, and that the one is out of 
reach of the other. 

We have answered our question finally: Rhodes is Achaean 
Greek, and Rhodes is Ahhijawa;®® there really are Achaeans in 
the Hittite documents. Is it not vain to resist any longer the 
temptation to identify the names.?®® 

Earlier in this lecture I left that question where it stood 
twenty-three years ago: and indeed there has been little if any 
progress to report until just recently. Volkl in 1952, Crossland 
in 1953, Kretschmer in 1954, and P. B. S. Andrews in 1955 have 
all returned to the problem of the Hittite name for the land of 
the Achaeans. The waters are deep, and nobody but Volkl has 
deemed them crystal-clear. I am not myself satisfied that any¬ 
one has yet solved the problem of the second syllable, the 
Hittite equivalent of Greek at; but I suggest that that problem 
has now become one of philological interest only and is no 
longer a matter of historical importance. The identification of 
Ahhijawa with an Achaean land is to be proved, if at all, by 
documentary and archaeological evidence, apart from all 
speculation about place names. We have followed the evidence, 
and found that it guides us to Rhodes, whatever the Hittite 
name for Rhodes may have been; and the proof has not made 
use of any coincidence of names. We are now at last free to men¬ 
tion the fact that one of the Achaean fortresses in Rhodes, at 
lalysus, was later said to have been called by the name ’Axaia 
iriXis,®® and we may conjecture (since nothing much depends 
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upon it) that this was the Mycenaean Greek name of the place, 
and that the Hittites called Rhodes Akhkhijawa because Akhai- 
wa City was in fact the name of its sovereign centre. 

I should be the readier to believe that the similarity of names 
is fortuitous if the coincidence were not double. First, the great¬ 
est Achaean power in the eastern Aegean was called by the 
Hittites Ahhijawa. Secondly, the only considerable Achaean 
settlement on the west coast of Asia Minor at this time was 
Milatos, and the only settlement on that coast assigned by the 
Hittite documents to the realm of the Achaeans was Milavoatas. 
That is to say, the only two place names ascribed by the Hittite 
documents to Greek dominion both bear a strong superficial 
resemblance to their Greek equivalents.®* I am very anxious to 
avoid using jingles of names as historical evidence: but we might 
perhaps go so far as to remain on speaking terms with those who 
hold that the double coincidence, or at least half of it, may be 
more than fortuitous. 

The men of Ahhijawa in the Hittite documents are Greeks 
of the two centuries preceding the sack of Troy. Predominant in 
the eastern Aegean is the island of Rhodes: for the Hittites, 
Greek means Rhodian; and for two hundred years the island 
state enjoys a privileged position in Hittite diplomacy. It owes 
allegiance, at home, to one King, who sends valuable gifts to 
the Hittite Emperor, and whose brother is an honoured guest at 
the Hittite court; it is allowed to control a small district on the 
mainland, with frontiers regulated by a treaty which the great¬ 
est of Hittite Emperors is sedulous to observe; mutual interest 
preserves the peace, even under provocation, with the Hittites, 
who think Rhodes a safe and suitable place of exile for distin¬ 
guished persons from the imperial or vassal courts; Rhodian 
gods will leave their island temples and journey to the Hittite 
capital when a dying Emperor calls for their magic or medicine; 
Rhodian King treats Hittite King as an equal, and is nearly— 
perhaps quite—treated so by him.®^ 

I was looking for the historical background to the Iliad, and 
soon discovered that the Hittite documents afford one,—pro- 
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vided that the Ahhijawans really are the Achaean Greeks. 
Nothing further could be done until that question was answered. 
Most scholars nowadays take the equation for granted: but a 
study of the Hittite documents in the light of Sommer’s com¬ 
mentary undermines and overthrows all easy confidence. If the 
argument which I have founded on the Tawagalawas letter be 
not acceptable, I do not know where to turn for anything 
worthy of the name of evidence in favour of the equation of 
Alihijawa with an Achaean state.®* 

We are now confident that Achaeans and Hittites were in 
contact for a hundred and fifty years (more or less) preceding 
the sack of Troy VIP. We must proceed to ask whether there 
is any evidence in the Hittite documents of contact between 
Hittites and Trojans, and between Achaeans and Trojans, 
towards the end of our period: but first let us turn our attention 
to Troy itself. Troy remains something enigmatic, while the 
searchlight of the Hittite documents passes fitfully across 
Achaeans and Asiatics from Lycia to the frontier of the Troad. 
Who were the Trojans, and what sort of place was Troy? 
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[In the Notes to this and later chapters, certain abbreviations are 
explained where they first appear. Other abbreviations, used through¬ 
out, are: 


AJA . American Journal oj Archaeology 

BCH . Bulletin de Correspondance Uelleniquc 

BSA . Annual of the British School at Athens 

CAH . Cambridge Ancient History 

. Classical Quarterly 

CR .... . Classical Review 

JHS . Journal of Hellenic Studies 

JNES . Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

RE . .Pauly-Wissowa, ReaLEncyclopddie der kins- 

sischen Altertumswisscnschaft 
RHA .... . . Revue Hittite et Asianiqiic] 


^ d) The Aqiyawasa (for this spelling of iqjws see Albright, The Vocal¬ 
ization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography^ New hlaven, 1934, p. 
34, admitting the alternative Aqiwasa): 

The equation of Aqiyawasa to *Axatot, difficult enough linguistical¬ 
ly {AS 84 f.), is put beyond the bounds of probability by the fact, if 
it is a fact, that the Aqiyawasa practised circumcision. For the evidence 
see Breasted, Records III § 574 fF. (the Karnak Inscription) and 
§601 (the so-called Athribis Stela;^reedited by G. Lefebvre, 
Annales du Service des Antiquites de TEgypte 27, 1927, 19).—In the 
fifth year of the reign of Merneptah (c. 1220-1205) Egypt was in¬ 
vaded by the Libyan king Meryui assisted by Aqiyawasa, Turusa, 
Ruku, Sak(a)rusa, and Sardina, described as “northerners coining 
from all lands'" and “of the countries of the sea." The point at issue 
is briefly as follows. In the Karnak Inscription the phalli of the 
Libyans are said to be “with ^r«/, "and the phalli of the Aqiyawasa 
“without qrntV **^rnV is believed to signify “foreskin"; indeed the 
only conceivable alternative seems to be the suggestion so power¬ 
fully advocated by Schachermeyr {HA 144 fF.) that qrnt means 
Phallustaschen. But this alternative cannot be upheld in the face 
of the Medinet-Habu Relief, in which the Meswes and the Libyans 
are identically represented, except that the Meswes do wear Phal¬ 
lustaschen whereas the Libyans do not; therefore “with qrnt^'' of the 
Libyans, cannot mean “with Phallustaschen^' but only “with fore¬ 
skins"; and the Aqiyawasa, who are “without qrnt^' are a circum¬ 
cised people. So Hdlscher, Aegyptologische Forschungen 4 (1937), 
quoted by SchrafF in his contribution to Sommer, ALIKE 288 fF. 
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Moreover, two of tlie Medinet-Habu pictures have '"qrnr with the 
determinative “flesh” or “part of the body/' In these circumstances 
it is perverse, even if it is possible, to deny that the Aqiyawasa are 
explicitly said to be “without foreskins”; and the equation with the 
Achaeans can only be maintained by those who are willing to ac¬ 
cept the consequence,—that these Achaeans practised circumcision. 

It has long been generally accepted (on the basis of the superficial 
similarity of names) that the Achaeans took part in the raids on 
Kgypt, and scholars are showing the utmost reluctance to abandon 
this article of faith. Prentice {AJA 33, 1929, 216 ff.) found support 
here for his opinion that the Achaeans were not of Mycenaean 
(Greek) race. Volkl {Nouvelle Clio 4, 1952, 358 f.) suggests that the 
Achaeans in the eastern Mediterranean adopted the custom from 
native peoples; M. I. Finley, The World of Odysseus (1954) 7, sug¬ 
gests that the Achaeans who raided Egypt c. 1220 “were evidently 
in the formative stage of becoming Greeks, still non-Greek as well 
as Greek”; but the date is much too late for a formative stage of 
becoming Greeks. Kretschmer, Glotta 33 (1954) 14, and Matz, 
Krcta^ Mykencj Troja [KMT] (1956) 144, believe in circumcised 
Achaeans. C. F. A. Schaeffer, Enkomi-Alasia I (1952) 352 n. 3, sug¬ 
gests that “a Chypre, ou les Achecns s’ctaient installes dans un 
milieu oriental, on comprendrait qu’ils aient pu pratiquer la circon- 
cision,”—but it is an exaggeration, to call Cyprus a “milieu orien¬ 
tal”; and the time allowed is short; and the fact remains that there 
is no reason in the world to suppose that any Greeks ever practised 
circumcision, except the force of the traditional faith in the identi¬ 
fication of the names Aqiyawasa and 'Axatou Bury-Meiggs, History 
of Greece (3rd ed., 1955) 44: “the Achaiwasha are almost certainly 
Achaeans”; but the obstacle to the identification is not mentioned. 

b) The ''Danaans'' in Egyptian records: 

About 1172 B.c. occurred the second and greater of the two in¬ 
vasions recorded by Ramses III at Medinet-Habu (Breasted, His¬ 
tory of Egypt^ 2nd ed., 1952, 474 flf., and Records IV § 64 flP.; H. H. 
Nelson, Medinct Habu I [1930], II [1932]: Univ. of Chicago, Oriental 
Inst. Publ. VIII, IX, and JNES 2, 1943, 40 fF.): “The northern 
countries, which are in their isles, are restless in their limbs; they 
infest the ways of the harbour-mouths. . . . Their main support was 
Peleset, Thekel, Shekelesh, Denyen, and Weshesh” —Philistines, 
1 jikar(a) or Tjikal(a), Shak(a)rusha, Danuna, Washasha; Albright, 
l.c. Since all except the third are new to the Egyptian documents, 
it is imprudent to attach any significance to the superficial likeness 
of Danuna to AavaoL It is much likelier that these Danuna are a 
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Syrian or Palestinian tribe: Tell eUAmarna Tablets I p. 395 no. 
117.92 (Mercer), D(a-n)una is a person named in a letter from Rib- 
Addi to the Pharaoh; II p. 496 no. 151.52, Abimilki of Tyre reports 
to the Pharaoh on affairs in Canaan, ''The king of Danuna is dead, 
and his brother has become king in his stead, and his land is quiet. 
And fire has consumed Ugarit . . clearly Danuna is a kingdom 
on the mainland.—Burton-Brown, The Coming of Iron to Greece 
(1955) 97, thinks that these mainland Danuna may nevertheless be 
identified with the Danaoi: if so, we should have to agree with Hall 
{BSA 8, 1901-02, 183) that “the mention of the Danuna in the Tell 
el-Amarna letters merely shows that in the 15th century b.c. they 
[the Danaoi] already possessed a settlement on the coast of Pales¬ 
tine”; but what we need is a kingdom with a hereditary succession^ 
and there was no such Greek place on the coast of Palestine or Syria 
at that time.—There remains the further possibility that these 
Danuna are the Danuna of Karatepe: if so, it is very unlikely that 
they were of Achaean race (cf. Seton Lloyd, pMrty Anatolia^ 1956, 
179 ff.). 

Albright calls the Medinet-Habu record “clear-cut” evidence of 
the participation of Danaan Greeks in the sea raid: to me it seems 
nothing but the basis for an exceptionally adventurous guess. 

^ For the “priest from Trozen” see AU222; for “Andrein^,” AU 291 ff. 
They have all been long dead and buried, and there is no need to 
say another word about them. “Atreus,” for which Attarssijas 
could not possibly be a Hittite equivalent, was abandoned by Forrer 
himself (it is a “Ding der Unmoglichkeit,” AU 330). Nor is there 
anything plausible or attractive in the speculation that Attarssijas 
might be “a Hittite rendering, or misrendering, of ’ArpetSiys,” 
as Barnett suggests {The Aegean and the Near East: Studies Pre¬ 
sented to //. Goldman^ 1956, 215; the same suggestion was made by 
Brandenstein, RE VII A 2, 1948, col. 2504); when he adds that 
“Tawagalawas, though not necessarily Eteocles, turns up as a 
name in the Pylos tablets,” we must change the names round— 
Eteocles, though not necessarily Tawagalawas, turns up in the 
tablets. 

The equation Tawagalawas == 'ErefoxXe/^r/s is an improbable guess: 
in the only document in which he appears, Tawagalawas looks much 
more like a “barbarian” than a Greek; and nobody will succeed in 
making a Greek out of his brother Lahurzi {AU 312 f., AS 58). 
Matz, KMT 137, by no means rejects the identification of Atreus 
with Attarssijas and of “Tavogalassia” (sic) with Eteocles. Ventris 
and Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek [DMG] 138, say 
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that ‘‘the two occurrences of the patronymic Etewoklewews at 
l^ylos confirm tlie Mycenaean connexions of the name Eteocles, and 
make it more probable that Forrer was right in identifying it with 
the name of Tawakalawas'' But the existence of this name 
“Kteocles'' in Greece is all that is proved by the Pylos Tablets: 
they afford no new information whatsoever on the question whether 
that name is to be identified with the Asiatic Tawagalawas, 

The place name Lazpas could be Lesbos; but the identification is 
a blind guess, incapable of verification. The only other mention of 
Lazf)as is in Keilschrijturkunden aiis Boghazkoi [KUB] XIX 5 Vs. 8, 
where it is apparently attacked by Pijamaradus: Forrer, For- 
schungen I i (1926) 90, “Wie aber hat mich (Pija)maradus ins 
Ungliick gestiirzt! Denn er hat mir den Adbas vorauf (? fiber mich) 
hingesetzt. Dann schlug er das Land Lazbas.*’ Cf. Gurney, 
Hittites 49 f. 

For Trov and Ilios see pp. 106 ff. below. 

As for Alaksandus: see AU 365 ff., AS 30 ff., AUKE 187 ff. 
'I'here is no difficulty in the equation Alaksandus = *AX€{a>'$pos, pro¬ 
vided that we derive the latter from the former, not vice versa. 

is a Greek representation of an Asiatic name: the native 
termination -andus is sufficiently attested {AU 366); and it is to be 
noted that -o.vbpo% is a rare element in specifically Greek names (at 
least before the 5th century); observe too that -avbpos in the 
Homeric Epic is almost entirely confined to the names of Trojans 
and their allies; but all these interesting matters are discussed at 
length and with consummate skill by Sommer, ll.ee. 

Kretschmer's speculations, l.c. 20 ff., seem to me to have no 
contact with reality. 

Hie identification of Luqqa with Greek AvKia is generally ac¬ 
cepted: even Sommer agrees {AUKE 212)y with the warning that 
tile location may not have been the same in Hittite as in later his¬ 
torical times; and indeed it is highly probable that the territory in 
question is what was later called Carta (see Garstang, AJA 47, 
1943, 42 f.). It is certain that Luqqa included coastal territory: Tell 
el-Amarna Tablets I p. 203 no. 39 (Mercer), from the king of 
Alasija to the king of Egypt, “People of the land of Lukki year by 
year take a small city in my land"; and they are among the sea 
raiders who attacked Egypt (see the note on Danuna above). 

^ His brother’s name was Lahurzi; his associates in Millawanda are 
named Atpas and Avajanas. 

Kretschmer, Glotta 33 (1954) 10 f., attempts to revive eTepokXkfrj^ 
and adds the identification of Dapalazunaulis (son of Uhha-LU-is, 
an Arzawan) with Greek baTavaco^mvXovl 
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< Sommer says this explicitly, AUKE 286 f. 

^ In the context of the relevant document {AJJ XVII, see n. 12 be¬ 
low) this is true; apart from a confirmatory context it might not be 
true; Sommer AV 101 n. 2. 

® In “Ahhijava und kein Ende?’" 

^ If Cyprus and Alasija are the same. Syria: AU XVII. Alasija: AU 
XIX fin. {^Madd. 36). 

® AU XV, quoted n. 19 below. For the detail see Annalm des Mursi- 
lis pp. 221 ff. Schachermeyr calls this a ‘'most imp)ortant piece” and 
stresses “its significance for an overseas Ahhijawa”; but, as Sommer 
says {AUKE 282 f.), however it may be supplemented, all that is 
stated is that Mursilis sent a person from the Arzawan coast to 
Ahhijawa by ship; and that he might very well do, if Ahhijawii 
itself lay on the same coast. 

® AU VI, a letter from Queen Puduhepa to a king in whose realm 
Urhi-Tesup was exile. The critical passage is Vs. 15 ff.: “Mein 
Bruder hiitte ganz und gar nichts? Wenn der Sohn der Sonncn- 
gottheit oder dcr Sohn des Wettergottes nichts hat oder das Meer 
nicht(s) hat, so hiittest auch du nichts. Du aber, mein Bruder, 
willst dich von mir aus noch in etwas bereichern.^—Das ist kein 
feiner Ruhm,” etc. 

Sommer observes that she has already given an example of her 
tendency toward “etwas affektisch geladenes Pathos” in Vs. 12: 
“welche Tochter des Himmels und dcr Erde sol! denn ich aber 
[meinjem Brudfer] geben, mit welcher soli ich ihn vermahlen?” 

Kretschmer, Glotta 33 (1954) 8 f., returns to Forrer’s view, show¬ 
ing that aruna elsewhere may mean rather “sea-land” than 
“sea”; but he does not (and could not) show that ay'i island is 
meant. 

For Taw, II 13 ff. see n. 37 below. 

y^L^’XVII iv 1 ff.: “Und die Konige, die mir gleichgestel[lt] (sind), 
der Kdnig von Agypten, der Konig von Rabylonicn, der Kcmig von 
Assyrien, {erased: und der Konig von Ahhijawa).” 

The idea that the erasure was made appreciably later than the 
writing is not technically untenable, but (as Sommer shows, AU 
323 ff.) is rendered specially improbable by the sequel. See further 
AUKE 283 ff., a refutation of Schachermeyr on this point. V(‘)lkl 
rightly follows Sommer, “Irgendwelche historisch bedeutsamen 
Schlussfolgerungen diirfen wir daraus nicht ziehen wollen”; contrast 
Dussaud, PrelydienSy Hittites^ et Acheens (1953) 74 ff. 

This text is discussed also by R. Ranoszek in Archvo Oricntdlm 
18.3 (1950) 236 ff. He argues that the erasure is good evidence that 
the king of Ahhijawa was not recognized by Tuthalijas as a “Great 
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King”; and observes further that Muwattallis had not included him 
in his list {IVil. p. 68 § 14). 

The review of Schachermeyr’s book by Sommer in AUKE 265-287 
is very damaging. There is no doubt that Schachermeyr makes al¬ 
together too much of the Ahhijawan ships, of their trade, and of the 
“Grosskdnigtum”; that he does not solve the linguistic problem of 
the Ahhijawa-Achaia equation; that his exclusion of the claims of 
Pamphylia was unjustified; and that his treatment of AU XVI in 
particular is a confession of weaknCvSs. Sommer’s one really weak 
point is his constant playing down of the extent of Achaean strength 
and influence in the eastern Mediterranean and on the coasts of 
Asia Minor in the 14th and 13th centuries. 

Sufficient evidence is assembled in AU 377. 

Taw. IV 7 ff. 

Taw. II 59 ff.: from the Hittite Emperor to the king of Ahhijawa, 
“Dabala-^U ist aber nicht ir[gend ein] Mensch von unterstem Rang: 
Als Hofstallmeister (?) seit Jugendzeit pflegt er mit mir auf den 
Wagen zu steigen, auch mit deinem Bruder u[nd] mit Tavakalava 
ist er oft [(auf den Wagen ?)] gestiegen.” See Barnett, The Aegean 
and the Near East 216. 

AV IV: the Hittite Emperor (perhaps Hattusilis) declines a request 
from an unnamed king to pass on to him a gift made by Ahhijawa 
to the Hittite court. Cf. Giiterbock p. 321: inventory of clothes, dra¬ 
peries, etc., ends with reference to a copper object described as 
“from Ahhijawa” or “in the Ahhijawan style.”— 1 say “exchange” 
of gifts, since Ahhijawa was independent of the Hittites; such 
courtesies must have been reciprocal. Even a Hittite “protector¬ 
ate,” such as Arzawa, paid no tribute (Pirenne, Archiv Orientdlm 
18.1, 1950, 378 ffi.). 

AU X: the sick Emperor is Mursilis; he appeases the offended gods 
of his own land, and seeks help from the gods of foreign countries 
(cf. the sending of the cult figure of Ishtar from Nineveh to Egypt to 
heal the Pharaoh; AU29Q\ Tell el-Amarna Tablets I p. 95 no. 23.13 
ff.). The Emperor sends for “die Gottheit von Ahhijawa und die 
Gottheit von Lazpa,” but he does not know what their proper 
ritual may be. (This is the notorious Antaravas text; AU 291 ff.) 
AU XV, also edited by Goetze, Annalen des Mursilis p. 67, as fol¬ 
lows: “der Sjohn des Uhha-LU-is [ ] und er [ging] aus dem Meere 
[hinweg, und er kam . . .] zum Konig des Landes Ahhijawa [weg. 
Da] entsandte ich, [die Sonne, den . . .] zu Schiffe [und der Konig 
von Ahhijawa liefer]te [ihn ihm aus] und sie fiihrten ihn weg.” 

AU XIII: Suppiluliumas’ wife (mother of Mursilis) was accused ot 
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diverse crimes and banished from the palace; the question arose 
whether the treatment of the Queen had not offended the gods and 
caused great misfortune in Hatti,—^justification of the action taken 
against her is the subject of numerous fragmentary prayers. The 
critical part of the text runs: 

Rs. 3 Auch solange mein Vater am Lebe[n war, . . . 

4 nun cr {or sie) mit meiner Mutter (et)was (?)[.., 

5 [nu]n sie {or ihn) in das Land Ahhijawa f. . . 

6 [a]bseits beforderte er [ 

As Sommer says, it is conceivable that the text said not that 
Suppiluliumas banished his Queen but that he protected her and 
banished someone else. He admits, however, that the likelier inter¬ 
pretation is: “So long as the Queen did nothing wrong, she suffered 
nothing in the time of my father; but when she and my father 
quarrelled, he banished her to Ahhijawa**; cf. also Schachermeyr 37. 
Sommer absolutely rejects Forrer*s attempt to bring an overseas 
journey to Ahhijawa into this context: the document says no more 
than “abseits,** i.e. “ausser Landes**; Forrer supplied “jenseits fiber 
(das Meer) verbannte.’* 

Schachermeyr*s arguments for an overseas Ahhijawa are easily 
refuted by Sommer in AUKE 280 ff. 

AU XVII iv 23: “vom Lande Ahhijawa darf kein Schift' zu ihm 
[sc. the Assyrian] fahren.** 

22 Cf. AU XV: the son of Uhha-LU was banished by ship to Ahhijawa. 
Also Taw, (quoted below), Pijamaradus escaped from Millawanda 
to Ahhijawa by ship. ]f Alasija is Cyprus, Madd. 37 ff. shows that 
Attarssijas the Ahhijawan travelled overseas. 

23 Ahhijawa is named certainly or probably in sixteen of Sommer*s 
Ahhijavd-Urkunden; add two more texts from Gfiterbock, Z^/V- 
schrift fur Assyriologie N.F, 9 (1936) 321 ff., and two from Scha¬ 
chermeyr 41 ff. 

2 ^ AU XVIII. See Sommer’s reply in AUKE 119 f. to Schachermeyr 
40. The latter’s objectivity fails him altogether here. The ideogram 
ZAG, he says, ''can mean^ among other things^ ‘frontier,* **—as if 
there were any doubt about what it means in this context. The first 
three lines contain no more than ZAG-ma^ ZAG-ma kuis^ LUGAL 
ZAG kuisy then follow (v. 4) Dattassa, (v. 5) Mird^ (v. 6) Ahhijawa., 
(v. 7) another place name. Schachermeyr argues that if vv. 5-7 are 
still concerned with frontiers {jLhG)y the reference can only be to a 
country which had a common frontier with both Mira and Ahhi¬ 
jawa, and for which Dattassa was a frontier town; and he objects (i) 
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that it is improbable that the frontier in relation to Mira can have 
been disposed of in a single line; and especially (ii) that geographical 
considerations exclude the possibility that Dattassa and Mira 
bordered one and the same land. Sommer has no difficulty in refut¬ 
ing this; there is no reason whatever to suppose that vv. 5~7 give a 
list of common frontiers of any one land (indeed it is likelier that 
they give simply a list of land^; hence the division of one line from 
another by underlining throughout); and Schachermeyr’s geo¬ 
graphical problem is illusory (see Garstang, JNES 3, 1944,17 ff.). 

No certain inference can be drawn from this severely mutilated 
document; but there is an obvious probability that Ahhijawa is 
being included in a list of Asiatic lands. At least it is apparent that 
this document is a thorn in the flesh of those who would like to be¬ 
lieve that Ahhijawa is to be sought on the mainland of Hellas, 

AU XVI Vs. 3 ff., and Ranoszek, in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny 9 
(1933) 52: from the Annals of Tuthalijas IV. When the Land of the 
river Seha rebelled against the Hittites, "'der Konig von Ahhijawa 
zog sich zuriick.” Sommer says all that is necessary (AUKE 278) 
in reply to Schachermeyr on this point. The appearance of the king 
of Ahhijawa in person on the Asiatic mainland (especially in such a 
context as this) is extremely unwelcome to those who would locate 
Ahhijawa on the mainland of Hellas, or indeed anywhere else except 
on the Asiatic coast or very close to it. Schachermeyr (39) will not 
look the fact in the face: ^Terhaps the reference is to a passing 
appearance (vorubergehendes Auftreten) of the king of Ahhijawa in 
tlie Land of the river Seha''; later (86 n. 1) he goes so far as to sug¬ 
gest that the king was "'not present in person^*' though the document 
says that he was present. Such evasive action leaves the obstacle 
unmoved: when the rebels rose, the king of Ahhijawa withdrew; 
the suggestion that the king was not there at all, or only happened 
to be passing through at the critical moment during a visit from 
Mycenae (or Cnossos), is not even remotely indicated by anything 
in the text, and may securely be ignored. Vdlkl (351) sees the im¬ 
portance of this matter, and (as we must all do) agrees with Sommer. 

There is some doubt about the meaning of the phrase which, 
following Sommer (and Gurney, Hittites 51), I have translated 
“withdrew”: AU XVI 5 f., LUGAL KUR Ahhijawa EGIR-^pa e4p^ 
ta[,,, E\GIR-pa e-ip-ta LUGAL GAL-ma etc. I have discussed this 
passage with Mr Crossland: EGIR-pa eAp-ta means “took back,” 
and the question is whether the usage is transitive or intransitive; 
Sommer gives parallels for the intransitive usage, and decides 
definitely for “took (himselO back”; Mr Crossland agrees that the 
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context favours this, but stresses the fact that a transitive usage, 
‘^withdrew (his troops),'* possibly implying "'withdrew support^" 
cannot be ruled out; it remains possible, therefore, that the Ahhija- 
wans were withdrawing not from the rebels but from the advancing 
Hittite army. 

I agree that this is possible in itself, but I believe that the context 
almost if not quite rules it out. V. 5-6 tells us that “(the king of the 
Seha-land) made war, and the king of Ahhijawa withdrew, but 
[when the king of Ahhijawa] had withdrawn, I advanced . . it 
is strongly suggested that the Ahhijawans* withdrawal is a with¬ 
drawal from attack, and is contrasted with the successful advance 
of the Hittites. Sommer adds that the expression in v. 1, “the king 
of the Seha-land again offended doubly is most easily understood 
to mean “attacked both the Ahhijawans and the Hittites (or their 
lieges)." See further Cavaignac, RHA 3 (1934-36) 149 ff.: he sup¬ 
plements differently, but agrees that the document proves the 
interest of Ahhijawa in the affairs of the Seha-land at this period. 

Mellaart, Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 83, says that “the king of 
Ahhijawa ... retreats at the approach ofTuthalijas": what the docu¬ 
ment seems to say is that he retreated at the approach of the king 
of the Seha-land. Bittel, Grundzuge 69, says, “Der Konig von Ahhi- 
java griff in das Scheha-Flussland ein": on the contrary, he with¬ 
drew when the Seha-land rebelled. 

For the political status of Arzawa in relation to the Hittites (a 
“protectorate," not a vassal kingdom) see Pirenne, Archw Orientalni 
18 (1950) 378 ff. 

27 Cf. /fj7XVI. Like Mellaart ^Anatolian Studies 5, 1955, 83), I fol¬ 
low Goetze in identifying the Seha with the Maeander. Dr Gurney 
tells me that he too formerly agreed, and thinks there is still much 
to be said for it, though he himself has now decided in favour of 
one of the more northerly rivers. The identification with the 
Furymedon (Hrozny, Archiv Orientalni 1, 1929, 328, accepted by 
Volkl, Nouvelle Clio 4, 1952, 341 n. 6) seems to me impossible. 

Other Arzawan districts, especially Mira {AU XVIII, cf. AU V 
pp. 250 ff.), are also obviously close to Ahhijawa. 

2 * For Luqqa see esp. Taw. I 3 ff.; cf. Wil. 67, with Commentary 95. 
bor Karkisa see Taw. Ill 53 ff. (Pijamaradus will cross to Masa or 
Karkisa leaving his family in Ahhijawa); AU XII (Karkisa prob¬ 
ably in the same context with Ahhijawa); Mars. 69, MA) 5 ff. (a 
king of Seha takes refuge in Karkisa); Kup. 113 (a king of Mira 
takes refuge in Karkisa). 

2’*' See esp. Garstang, AJA 47 (1943) 35 ff. and Jl^ES 3 (1944) 14 ff. 
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The political geography of Hittite Asia Minor is a most complex 
subject, not to be elucidated by the amateur. But before I ever saw 
Garstang’s map or read his articles, I had made a map of my own 
based on a cross-reference index of all the facts I could find relative 
to the positions of Arzawa, Ahhijawa, and all places apparently con¬ 
nected with them: the resulting map was, for the area of interest to 
me, almost identical with Garstang’s. There was one serious dis¬ 
crepancy: I had reversed his locations of Mira and Hapalla. I am 
still not perfectly convinced that I am in the wrong on this point 
(and I find some support in Goetze, Madd, 152); but we must wait 
for the publication of the authoritative book on Hittite geography 
by Garstang and Gurney. 

®°This is absolutely proved by Murs, 51 Vs. II 31 f.; 61 Vs. II 50 flF.; 
55 Rs. Ill 39 ff. See further Garstang, AJA l.c. 39 f. Mursilis 
chased the Arzawans ‘‘nach dem Gebirge Arinnanda. Besagtes 
Gebirge Arinnanda aber (ist) sehr steil, ins Meer geht es hinaus, 
ferner (ist es) sehr hoch und unzugiinglich,” etc. {Murs, 55 Rs. Ill 
39 flF.). Garstang shows cause for placing the Arzawan coastline in 
Lycia rather than (what I had thought likelier) Pamphylia. 

Seton Lloyd, Early Anatolia 210. See esp. Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 
39 ff., 6 (1956) 101 fF.; the London ThneSy September 24,1954, June 
17 and 28 and August 1, 1955, August 31 and December 10, 1956. 
For the area around Beycesultan see the map at the end of A. 
Philippson’s Reisen und Forschungen im wcstlichen Kleinasien IV 
( = Erganzungsheft Nr. 180 zu Petermanns Mitteilungen^ Gotha, 
1914), Geologische Karte, Blatt 4. 

See nn. 42, 61, below. 

Taw, { = AU I); cf. Gurney, Hittites 47 ff.; Cavaignac, RHA 2 
(1932-34) 100 ff. 

Taw, I 36 f.: . . Hess ich, da ich das ganze Land vernich[tete, 

dort doch] die Stadt Atrija als einzige Festung iibrig, in Vertrags- 
treue zu [ ].” 

For the number of prisoners see Taw, III 9 ff.: “Gefangene sind in 
grosser Zahl fiber die Grenzen meines La[ndes] gelangt, und 7000 
Gefangene von mir hat mein Bruder ( = the king of Ahhijawa) 
geno[mme]n (?).” These are the prisoners stolen from the Hittite 
Emperor by Pijamaradus, ibid. Ill 12, ‘‘Weil er [einijge (viz. of the 
prisoners) mit Gewalt fiber die Grenze geffihrt hat”; III 52, 
“(Pijamaradus) pf[le]gt das zu sagen: ‘ins Land Masa (oder) 
Karkija werde ich hinfibergehen, die Gefangenen aber . . . werde 
ich hier (viz. in Ahhijawa) zurficklassen!’ ” 

Mr Crossland warns me that the meaning of the word (NAM.- 
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RA.ME§) here translated “Gefangene," “prisoners,** is uncertain; 
perhaps “serfs,** or “persons deported.** 

Taw. I 59 fF.: “ ‘Die Worte, [die] ich dem Pijamaradu sagen will, die 
sollen auch Untertanen meines Bruders (sc. the king of Ahhijawa) 
zu horen bekommen!*—Nun war Pijamaradu zu SchifFe [auf und 
dav]on! Die Vorwurfe nun, die ich ihm zu machen hatte, [di]e 
haben auch Atpa und Avajana [ange]h6rt.'* 

Taw. II 13 fF. I play for safety and follow Sommer: but I incline to 
think that this passage is good evidence at least for the Ahhijawan’s 
pretension to the title of Great King. Thus Sommer: 

V. 11 da sagte ich das: “Wenn irgend einer meiner Thron- 
herren (??) 

12 gesprochen hatte oder (meinetwegen) einer meiner 
‘Briider,’ so wurde ich auch dessen 

13 Wort . . . gehdrt haben! Jetzt aber hat mein Bruder mir 
als ein Grosskonig, ein mir 

14 Gleichgestellter, geschrieben! Das Wort eines mir 
Gleichgestellten 

15 hare ich nicht!** 

I have discussed this critical passage with Mr. Crossland: the 
Hittite text says, “If some great lord of mine (?), or my brother 
[oVj one of my brothers], had spoken, I would have listened to him. 
But now my brother a Great King my equal has written^ and I do not 
listen to the word of an equals The italicized words make no sense, 
as Sommer observes; but they will make very good sense if they be 
taken to be (what is very common in these documents) a rhetorical 
question: “I would have listened to lesser kings: now a Great King, 
my equal, has written, and do I not listen to an equal? (Of course I 
do!).*’ This is surely, both in itself and in its context, a much more 
natural interpretation than Sommer’s, in which the expression “my 
brother a Great King my equal has written” is taken to mean “my 
brother has written as if he were a Great King my equal”; and the 
relation of this to what precedes is much obscurer. (Sommer para¬ 
phrases the words “If some lord . . . listened to him” as follows: 
“If the tone of your speech had been, as it ought to have been, 
that of one of my subordinate kings or some allied sovereign, then 
I would not have refused to listen”—surely a forced interpretation.) 
Though I believe that my rendering* is very much likelier than 

* I find at the last moment that it is not mine: it was proposed by R. Ranoszek in 
his review of AVxn Indogermanische Forschungen 56 (1938) 38 f. 
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Sommer*Sy yet it is not ccrtairiy and at most it would only prove that 
the king of Ahhijawa claimed the title of Great King (as the king of 
Assuwa probably did; Seton Lloyd, Early Anatolia^ 1956, 144 f.) 
or simply adopted the tone of one, and the Hittite Emperor thought 
it politic on this occasion to let it pass. 

There is a good modern example of the matter at issue here in 
Kinglake’s history of the Crimean War, II 62 f.: the Czar Nicholas 
(in 1852) absolutely refused to treat Prince Louis Bonaparte as an 
Emperor; “he would call him his ‘good friend,’ but no earthly power 
should make him add the word ‘brother.’ ” 

Taw, II 73 f. (about the hostage): “Was aber diesen Hofstall- 
meister (?) betrifft, (so ist) er, da er (eine Frau) aus der Familie der 
K(*)nigin hat—im Lande Hatti ist die Familie der Konigin hoch- 
angesehen—(nur) nicht ganz ein Schw<ag>er (?) von mir/' 

Taw, II 76: “Der (sc. the hostage) soil sich fiir ihn (sc. Pijamaradus) 
so lange an seine Stelle setzen, bis er (sc. Pijamaradus) kommt 
(und) bis er wieder zuriickkehrt.” 

Taw, III 59: Sommer translates, “Er aber wird mein Land miner 
wieder iiberfallen”; and the context suggests repeated attacks, 
which surely presuppose a base close at hand. I have discussed this 
passage with Mr Crossland, who tells me that the Hittite 'ij^alh- 
heskizzi (iterative, AU 429; cf. Taw, I 51) does not absolutely re¬ 
quite the "Tmmer wieder'; it may be interpreted either “keeps 
attacking” or simply “is attacking.” 

Taw, IV 10. 

AU III (the Milawatas letter) shows that Milawatas had a com¬ 
mon frontier with lands under Hittite control, and strongly suggests 
that it was (at the time when the letter was written) itself subject to 
the Hittites; see Sommer AU 207 ff. Taw.y on the other hand, proves 
that Millawanda (which is identical with Milawatas; AU 206 n. 1) 
was at that time subject to the king of Ahhijawa; though his control 
cannot have been very firm, since Tawagalawas offers himself as a 
vassal of the Hittites, and since the Hittites can (and indeed do) 
walk in and occupy the place. I suppose that this district (like 
others in the neighbourhood) may have varied its allegiance from 
time to time. If the Ahhijawans are Achaeans, their standing in 
Milawatas may well have been limited to a trading-settlement 
more or less dominating the native population. For proof that 
Milawatas lay on the coast see Taw, I 61: Pijamaradus escapes from 
Millawanda to Ahhijawa by sea. 

But see Guterbock, Zeitschr,/, Assyr, l.c. 326: there is a possibility 
(envisaged by Sommer also, AU 36 n. 1) that Taw, is the work of 
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Hattusilis III. Mursilis or Muwattallis is, however, likelier, since 
Pijamaradus recurs in a letter of Manapa-Dattas, who died in the 
reign of Muwattallis (Forrer, Forschungen I i 90, transcription and 
translation of VAT [Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmaler, Berlin 
Museum] 7454 + Bo. [Boghazkoi-Texte] 2561; the force of this 
argument weighed especially with Sommer, AU 35 f.). 

For the conquests of Arzawa by Mursilis and Muwattallis see esp. 
Friedrich, fVil.y and Goetze, Murs, 

Especially the Gasgas in the north and the Azzi in the northeast; 
for these and others see Murs. passim. 

For the history of Kizwatna see esp. Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the 
Problem of Hittite Geography (Yale Oriental Series, Researches, 
XXII, New Haven, 1940) 26 f., 75 ff. It seems to have been a vassal 
state of the Hittites in the reigns of Mursilis and Muwattallis (in¬ 
deed from the time of Suppiluliumas to the end of the Empire; 
Bittel, Grundzuge 71). 

The great battle at Qades between Ramses II and Muwattallis is 
dated early in the 13th century (usually 1286/5; c. 1296 according 
to Yeivin, JNES 9, 1950, 101, cf. Cavaignac, RHA 2, 1932-34, 
180 ff.). 

Mr Crossland warns me not to underestimate the Hittites' predilec¬ 
tion for diplomacy rather than force (cf. Gurney, HitHtcs 113 ff.): 
but the Annals of Mursilis afford sufficient examples of Hittite 
methods of retaliation against inferior peoples within their reach. 
Insult and injury were, as a rule, severely or even savagely avenged 
unless there was some special reason for a 7nildcr course; cf. also Mur¬ 
silis’ account of the Deeds of Suppiluliumas, now published by 
Giiterbock in the Journal of Cuneiform Studies 10 (1956) 41 ff., 
75 ff., 107 ff. Kup, 113 provides a striking contrast to the present 
case: ‘Tf you do not seize him and give him up, / shall come ana 
destroy you and the whole of your territory —that is what we should 
expect the Emperor to say to the king of Ahhijawa concerning the 
vSurrender of Pijamaradus. Contrast also the fate of Arzawa, a much 
more powerful place than any mainland Ahhijawa could have been; 
and of the Seha-land in AU XVI (next door to the Achaeans’ Milla- 
wanda preserve; the Hittite Emperor crushed his rebellious subjects 
and took their chieftain “together with his wives” away to Arinna). 
^®Laurenzi (l.c. at n. 53 below) notes that in Bo. 2825 (Forrer, For¬ 
schungen I ii 206 f.) Pijamaradus is again in the same context with 
ships. 

Taw. Ill 52 ff.: “er (Pijamaradus) pf[le]gt das zu sagen: Tns Land 
Masa (oder) Karkija werde ich hiniibergehen, die Gefangenen 
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aber, meine (?) Frau(en ?), Kinder (und) Hauswesen werde ich 
hier ( = in Ahhijawa) zuriicklassen!’ ” 

Against identification with Crete (supported by Cavaignac, BCH 
70, 1946, 58flF.) or Hellas: Volkl 349 flF. Against Cilicia and the 
“Hypachaioi*’: ibid. 341 flF., with Schachermeyr 84 ft. Against 
Pamphylia: ibid. 338 fF., with Schachermeyr 117 f., 124 f. 

Cyprus: see Schaeffer, Enkomi-Alasia I (1952) 1 ff., 350 ff.; Kretsch¬ 
mer, Glotta 33 (1954) 1 ff. 

R. Dussaud (ap, Schaeffer, op. cit. 2 ff.) would like to believe 
that “Alasija** was a name limited to the eastern part of Cyprus 
and often signified only the one place, Enkomi. The extreme weak¬ 
ness of his position is revealed by his own “principal arguments,'* 
of which “les plus typiques sont d’abord qu'Enkomi s'est revelee 
comme le siege d’une importante industrie du cuivre, et aussi que 
le vocable d'Alasia est reste longtemps attache au territoire d'En- 
komi dans le vocable de sa divinite Apollon Alasiotas." The fact 
that Enkomi was an important centre of the copper industry is no 
reason whatever for confining the nafne Alasia to this one place 
alone; and there is not an atom of evidence to connect Apollo 
Alasiotas more closely with Enkomi than with other places (e.g. 
Tamassos, the source of two of his statues; Enkomi supplies one). 

The idea that Ahhijawa is to be identified with Cyprus, or with 
any part of it, is not supported by anything in our evidence; indeed 
one would suppose Alasia to be sharply distinguished from Ahhi- 
jawa in Madd.^ where a man from Ahhija joins a mainland prince 
in an attack on Alasia, which the Hittite Emperor claims for his 
own realm. Schaeffer, 356 n, 2, says that Madduwattas was right in 
protesting that nobody ever told him that Alasia belonged to the 
Hittites: “le roi hittite semble avoir considere les possessions acheen- 
nes de Chypre comme dependant d'une puissance alliee avec laquelle 
il tenait a rester en bonnes relations." A glance at the Madduwattas 
text shows that no such interpretation can be entertained for a 
moment; the Hittite Emperor says that Alasia belongs to him, and 
complains that his vassal Madduwattas has made a raid upon it 
together with the Ahhijawan Attarssijas; the text itself rules out the 
suggestion that the Hittite Emperor is intervening to protect the 
territory of an allied power (Madduwattas himself admits that he 
must restore to the Hittite Emperor the prisoners taken from 
Alasia). 

I must add that I do not share Schaeffer's confidence that the 
chiefs who lived in his “bitiment 18" in the 14th/13th cent, were 
Achaeans; the cranial deformation practised by their women points 
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to a non-Greek race; and the evidences of Mycenaean culture 
(whether imported or local) prove nothing about the nationality of 
the ruling house; traders and artisans had long been settled on the 
island. It comes as a surprise, to be told (342 ff.) that “batiment 
18*’ is a Mycenaean type of building, especially that the plan of the 
central part reproduces that of the typical Mycenaean house of 
Late Helladic III; the Plan seems not to confirm it. 

(Kretschmer, l.c., identifies Alasia with Cyprus, Ahhijawa with 
Enkomi, but brings no new evidence in support; his conclusions 
from the Puduhepa and Uhha-LU documents are invalidated by 
the simple fact that neither of them makes any reference to Cy¬ 
prus.) 

Hrozn]^, Archiv Orientdlni 1 (1929) 323 ff. See Schachermeyr, HA 
129fF.: after rightly dismissing certain weak arguments adduced 
by Hrozn^, he proceeds (131) to admit that Rhodes does fulfil most 
of the conditions required (distance from the Hittites; suitability as 
a home for Hittite exiles; position relative to Cyprus, Syria, and the 
coast of Asia Minor; power to intervene on the mainland; density 
of Mycenaean settlement), but rejects the identification because: 

i) It is said to be doubtful whether Rhodes, occupied by My- 
cenaeans c. 1400 b.c., had time to attain so high a peak of power 
already in the time of Suppiluliumas (1375-1335).—As if some fifty 
years were not sufficient for the building of a prosperous com¬ 
mercial state. 

ii) The ‘'most serious objection” is this: if Rhodes is Ahhijawa, 
it follows that the Rhodians called their island 'Axatfa, and that 
is said to be improbable.—If this really is “the most serious objec¬ 
tion” that can be brought against the case for Rhodes, that case 
must be very strong indeed. Schachermeyr seems to have over¬ 
looked the likelihood that what the Rhodians called themselves was 
“Achaiwoi,” and that the Hittites simply called the country by the 
name of its people; and we must not forget that the fortress on 
lalysus was actually called 'Axata ttoXis (see n. 60 below). 

iii) It is said to be doubtful whether Rhodes was important 
enough to bear the burden of all the activity attributed to Ahhijawa 
and Aqiyawasha in Asia Minor and the eastern Mediterranean.— 
But {a) we must not bring the Aqiyawasha into the picture of 
Rhodes (n. 1 above); {b) the amount of activity attributed to 
Ahhijawa in the Hittite documents is not at all great; it is far less 
than we might easily reconcile with the prosperity of Rhodes in the 
14th and 13th centuries. This section of Schachermeyr’s book makes 
on the reader the strongest impression of special pleading, all the 
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more noticeable since much of the book is exceptionally sober and 
judicious. 

Vblkl, 353 n. 4, gives a list of those (relatively few)* who have 
expressed themselves in favour of the identification with Rhodes; 
add Crossland, Compte rendu de la IIP rencontre assyriologiquey 161 
n. 13; Mellaart, Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 83 (Ahhijawa must in¬ 
clude especially the Mycenaeans in the islands off the southwest 
coast), cf. Taylour, Myc, Pottery in Italy (1958) 187 f. Bittel, Grand- 
ziige 69 flf., makes the good point that the importance of Ahhijawa 
presupposes some greater territory than a few coastal stations in 
Asia Minor; he thinks that Rhodes (and perhaps Samos) must be 
included in the realm of Ahhijawa. 

Volkl’s admirable essay {Nouvelle Clio 4, 1952, 329 flF.; my own 
work was done before I saw it) shows in detail, with excellent docu¬ 
mentation, that Rhodes, unlike all other potential sites, suits the 
evidence from all sources to perfection. It still cannot be said that 
he offers positive proof; that need is not supplied by the identifica¬ 
tion of Piggaia with ^ayauh (356: a very long shot), or by stressing 
the value of the evidence of ’Axata ttoXis (355: it is mere assumption 
that the colonists of Rhodes were “Angehorige der verschiedensten 
Stamme,... die sich gegenuber der einheimischen Bevolkerung einen 
Gesamtnamen beigelegt haben mussen'*). 

See esp. F. H. S tubbings, Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant (1951): 
the evidence “amply proves that a Mycenaean settlement flourished 
at lalysos from the beginning of Myc. Ill (i.e. 1425-1400), and was 
in all probability established even a little earlier'' (p. 11); a good 
case is made for Rhodes as the principal source of Mycenaean ex¬ 
ports to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in the 14th century (68 ff., 
106); the density of the Mycenaean population in Rhodes is well 
shown in fig. 1, p. 6. For detail of excavations in Rhodes see G. 
Monaco, Clara Rhodos 10 (1941) 43 ff.: “Scavi nella zona micenea 
di Jaliso (1935-36)"; G. Jacopi, Annuario della Regia Scuola 
Archeologica di Atene XIII/XIV (1930-31): “Nuovi scavi nella 
necropoli micenea di Jalisso"; A. Maiuri, ibid. VI/VII (1923-24) 
83 ff.: “Jalisos. Scavi della missione archeologica italiana a Rodi"; 
and Clara Rhodos 1 (1928) 60 ff.: “La necropoli micenea di Jalisso"; 
Hiller von Gaertringen, RE Suppl. V (1931) 731 ff. The warlike 
disposition of the colonists is well shown by the fact that some 

* Pride of place should perhaps go to Laurenzi, “Rodi e I’Asia degli Ittiti,** Ntiova 
Antologia^ genn.-febb. 1940, 372 fF.; brief, lucid, complete, and cogent in its presenta¬ 
tion of the general case for Rhodes: there is still no specific argument, such as (I believe) 
the Tawagalawas letter provides. 
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seventy tombs excavated by Maiuri and Jacopi yielded 5 swords, 
10 lances, 16 other blades, 4 arrowheads, and 1 battle-axe. Cf. also 
Laurenzi, l.c, (see fn. to note 53 above), and Schaeffer, Enkomi- 
Alasia 1 325 n. 1, 343 ff., 419, al. 

For Mycenaean activity on the west and southwest coast of Asia 
Minor see esp. Hanfmann, AJA 52 (1948) 135 ff.; Karo, RE Suppl. 
VI (1935) 612 f.; Vdlkl 336 f.; on the west coast south of the Troad, 
the only demonstrable Mycenaean settlements are at Miletus and 
(Goldman, AJA 27, 1923, 67 f.) Colophon; scanty finds at Pitane, 
Phocaea, Larisa, Assarlik, Mylasa, Telmessos afford no proof of 
settlement. The overlap of Hittite and Achaean spheres of interest 
is well illustrated in SchachermeyPs map, HA 119; cf. Bittel, 
Griindzuge 71 and map 5. 

d'here are numerous later historical parallels to the immunity of 
the East Aegean islanders from attack by mainland powers; cf. 
Herodotus I 143, 151. Apart from lack of naval power, it is likely 
that the Hittites treated certain great coastal cities (centres of 
commerce) with special favour: compare the degree of immunity 
enjoyed by IJgarit in the 13th century (Schaeffer, Ugaritica I, 
1939, 38 ff.),—perhaps because Mycenaeans were in that period 
“la classe possedante'* (ibid. 103 f.). 

’'Mt may be asked whether this might not be true only from the 
Hittite point of view,—if Pijamaradus goes to an adjacent island 
under Ahhijawan control, it would be natural for the Hittites to say 
“he has gone to Ahhijawa*' even though that island were merely 
an outpost of an Aiihijawan empire based on the Greek mainland. 
This possibility seems practically ruled out by Taw. and other 
documents: the Hittite's correspondent in Taw. is clearly a king 
close at hand., indeed in the same territory as Pijamaradus. And the 
suggestion that he might be merely a local ruler subordinate to a 
sovereign in Mycenae (or elsewhere) is hardly to be reconciled with 
the fact that it is this king, the one close at hand, who claims 
equality of status with the Hittite Emperor. 

AhhijawiI, vspelt ahhijawa, ahhiuw(a), and ahhija; never ahhijaw-: 
see esp. AU 350 ff., AS 73 ff., AUKE 254 ff. Later discussions in¬ 
clude Schachermeyr 69 f.; Vdlkl 344 ff.; Crossland, Bibliotheca 
Urientalis 10 (1953) 120 f.; Kretschmer, Glotta 33 (1954) 2ff.; 
Andrews, RHA 13 (1955) 18 f. 

The termination is reasonably explained by the hypothesis that 
the Hittites turned a race name into a place name, Ahhijaw-a like 
Mir-a, Pal-a, al. I suppose, on the evidence of the Greek Epic, that 
the Achaeans used no general place name Achaeu. We must not say 
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that the reason why ‘AxatfLa does not occur in the Epic is because 
it will not fit into the verse (so, most recently, Ventris and Chad¬ 
wick, DMG 141): there was nothing to prevent the formation of a 
dozen such formulas as robs Wpe^ev *Axadrj uXi 7 €(r<ra, h ^Axatirjc (cf. 
Xenophanes fr. 2.3 D.-K. h VAvpirivOy and normal practice would 
have created such expressions as ^Axauijs kpareLvris (cf. ari/xtr?, 
vir€pow\trn<nf and the like). In Tablet C 914 from Cnossos A-ka-^wt-ja 
may, as Ventris and Chadwick say (DMG 138), “conceivably repre¬ 
sent'’ 'Axatfta; but there is no certainty that it is the correct inter¬ 
pretation, and if it were we should still not know what place (? a 
town in Crete) it signified. 

'riie greatest difficulty is presented by the alleged equation of 
Hittite -tjd- to Greek -au, I am not convinced that anybody has 
found a reasonable explanation for this; for me, the last word is 
said by Sommer (AUKE 269): “Those who wish to stand by the 
equation of Ahhijawa with the land of the Achaeans will serve their 
purpose best by keeping entirely clear of linguistics, renouncing a 
spurious wishful thinking, and relying on the power of faith"; and 
again (AS 89, 91), the equation is one which we must tolerate if the 
other facts demand it; it cannot be rationally explained. 

Vdlkl, 346, passes rapidly over the point: the equation is ac¬ 
ceptable, “denn aus einem unbetonten griechischen -ai- wird, 
soweit wir heute schon von Lautgesetzen sprechen konnen, im 
Hethitischen einfaches -i-, und der Schwund von intervokalischem 
-w- ist im Hethitischen gleichfalls belegbar. So scheint mir der Weg 
einfach von *AxaLfia fiber Achchiwia zu Achchija zu gehen." I can 
see that Ahhija may be thus explicable; but that is a form which 
occurs only in one document. What we have to explain is Ahhijawa, 
particularly the -ija-; and to that problem Volkl makes, so far as I 
can see, no contribution. Kretschmer suggests a progress from Ahhai- 
to Ahhai- to Ahhaji- to Ahhija-; it is a relief to the layman to find 
that his impression that this is mere hariolation is shared by 
Sommer, AS 90. 

Schachermeyr's attempt to explain the phenomenon includes 
two fatal errors, exposed by Sommer, AUKE 267 f. 

Andrews' solution I doubt whether I have fully understood; so 
far as I follow, I find it speculative and unconvincing. 

Ventris and Chadwick, DMG 209, refer to “the form *Axaifia 
postulated as the Greek original of the Hittite Ahhijawa*: what 
ought to be so postulated is not 'Axaifia but 'Axid/^a. 

Inscr, Graec, XII 1.677 = Schwyzer Dialect, Grace, nr. 284, “(saec.) 
Ill utique non recentior*'; inscribed stelae to be set up, piap ph kwl 
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rds k<r68ov ray eK tSXcos Tortiropeuo/ieyoiSf piav Se vvkp to iariaropioUf 
dXXay tm ray icara/Sdatoy rdy cj *Ax(iias irdXm, Ergias Rhodius 
ap. Athen. VIII 360® <prjaip wy oi irepl ^aXavdov kv riji 'laXuawt 
TToXip exovres LaxvpOTCLTrjp rriv *Ax<iLap KaXovpkvqv ktX. Schol. Find. 01, 
7.34®, i p. 206 Dr., Aidvpos 8e il>r)(n Kal rerdprrjv elvai ttoXlv tt^v vvp 
*Axo.iav KaXovpkvrjp (^Axatwv codd.: -atav Wilamowit 2 , Hermes 14, 
1879, 457 n. 3). 

Schachermeyr (130) supposes that the name 'Axala TrdXty may 
have been given first by the Dorian settlers: Volkl (354 fF.) makes 
the appropriate reply, “So gut die Bezeichnung von den spateren 
Doriern gesetzt sein kann, ebenso gut kann sie auch schon von den 
mykenischen Ansiedlern herriihren’’; we simply do not know. 

The identification of Milawatas with Milatos has been rejected by 
some (e.g. by Sommer, AU 361 f., AUKE 272) on the ground that, 
if it were true, the Ionic form would have been Milatos, whereas in 
fact it is Miletos; for ofo. contracts to d, not tj, in Ionic (cf. O. Hoff¬ 
mann, Gr, Dialekte 3.326 ff.). This objection is not so cogent as it 
may appear at first sight. It would not be valid, if the contraction 
to Milatos had already occurred before the change from a to v 
began in Ionic: and indeed we have reason to believe that the name 
was Milat- already in the Mycenaean era (Pylos Tablet Aa 17; 
whether the Cretan or the Asiatic town), and that the change from 
d to 77 began later than this (Risch, Mus, Helv, 12, 1955, 65). More¬ 
over, the name was presumably non-Greek: foreign place names 
may sound differently to different peoples, and Greek Milat-- may 
have been as good an approximation to the truth as Hittite Mila- 
wat-. Finally, though the lonians later as a rule preserved d in 
foreign names (e.g. Dareios), they might substitute rj for d in any 
such name if it became so familiar as to be considered virtually a 
native word (Hoffmann, l.c.); it is likely enough that in the course 
of lime the name of their own metropolis would be pronounced in 
the native manner, Miletos not Milatos,, whatever the ultimate 
origin of the d might be. 

The identification is quite strongly supported by an independent 
argument well stated by Garstang, AJA 47 (1943) 41: “Mursil's 
line of approach to this place (Milawatas) was marked by two other 
site names in the sequence Waliwanda—lalanda—Milawatas, and 
the sites suggested by the classical equivalents of these other names, 
namely Alabanda and Alinda, mark an actual route toward Miletus 
parallel with the Maeander. We cannot reject the significance of 
these pointers.'' 

I mention in passing the alleged discovery at Boghaz-Koy of a 
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Hittite cuneiform text with Linear B writing at the foot: see 
Friedrich, Minos 3 (1954) 5 ff.; Peruzzi, ibid. 4 (1955) 118 ff.; and 
esp. Dow in AJA 58 (1954) 101 ff., “a discussion which may suffice 
so far as Linear B is concerned.*’ If more is needed, it will be found 
in Friedrich, Minos 5 (1956) 117 ff. 

In Minos 3 (1954) 8 f., Laroche discusses a seal and sherd in¬ 
scribed with alleged Linear A signs: this too is a false trail. 
“Nearly all scholars are now agreed that we have here [viz. in the 
Hittite documents] the first documentary evidence for the Achae- 
ans,” Bury-Meiggs, History of Greece (1955) 43: so indeed they are, 
but they have no right to be, for not one of them has refuted Som¬ 
mer’s attack upon the identification. Forsdyke was entirely justified 
in saying (as recently as 1956: Greece before Homer 83) that “there 
is not yet any reason beyond the resemblance in the place name to 
connect the people of Ahhijawa with the Achaians of Greece.” 

The question is the more important since we have learnt that there 
are points of close contact between Hittite and Greek mythology 
and theogony: I owe my introduction to this interesting subject to 
three papers by Albin Lesky: “Hethitische Texte und griechischer 
Mythos,” Anz, Oesterr, Akad, d. IViss,y phil.-hist. Kl., Nr. 9, 1950, 
137 ff.; “Zum hethitischen und griechischen Mythos,” Eranos 52 
(1954) 8 ff.; “Griechischer Mythos und Vorderer Orient,” Saeculum 
6 (1955) 35 ff.; cf. also Giiterbock, AJA 52 (1948) 123 ff.; Gordon, 
ibid. 56 (1952) 93 and Minos 3 (1955) 126 ff.; Webster, Minos 4 
(1956) 104 ff,; Walcot, n.s. 6 (1956) 198 ff.; Barnett, T/ie 
Aegean and the Near East 218 ff. We have now to reckon seriously 
with the opinion expressed by Dunbabin, The Greeks and Their 
Eastern Neighbours (1957) 56, that “the closeness with which 
Hesiod’s version follows the Hittite epic in places, and the undi¬ 
gested nature of much of the matter, by no means hellenised and 
humanised as are Homeric stories about the gods, argues strongly 
against this view [viz. the theory of continuous transmission from 
the Mycenaean era]. The more probable hypothesis is that the 
Greeks learnt these stories in the Levant in the eighth or seventh 
century.” 



II 

The History of Troy 


Heinrich Schliemann began to excavate the 
hill of Hissarlik in 1870, and led seven major campaigns before 
his death in 1890. The work was continued by his architect 
and assistant, Wilhelm Dorpfeld, who conducted elaborate 
excavations in 1893 and 1894 and published his findings in one 
of the great books of its time, Troja und Ilion (1902). Some 
years ago I wrote down a short list of questions to which the 
excavations had not, so far as I could see, provided answers: 

i) Who were the Trojans.^ 

ii) Was the '‘Sixth City"'—that is, the fortress to some ex¬ 
tent contemporary with Mycenaean Greece—continuously oc¬ 
cupied by the same people from beginning to end? 

iii) What was the end, and how did it occur 

i v') What was the relation of Troy to the great empire of the 
Hittites, who dominated the greater part of Asia Minor for 
hundreds of years, and especially from about 1400 to 1200 b.c.? 

v) What were the sources of Troy's prosperity for so long a 
period of time? 

From 1932 to 1938 seven campaigns of excavation were 
organized by the University of Cincinnati and carried out 
under the command of Carl Blegen, The results of his work are 
now published in a series of wonderful books entitled Troy, I 
ha v^e examined the work of Blegen and his colleagues from start 
to finish in the hope of finding answers to my questions. I doubt 
whether there is any other source of factual information which 
will ever answer them; and in this section I shall confine myself 
wholly to the results of excavation at Troy. 

The occupation of the site of Troy begins toward the close ot 
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the fourth millennium b.c.;' and the American excavators have 
proved that it was from the first a fortified stronghold, designed 
for the accommodation of a chieftain, presumably together with 
his family and retinue. The first settlement passed through ten 
successive phases of building,^ perhaps a period of some five 
hundred years. The type and scale of the building may be illus¬ 
trated by the example of a great house of the second phase,^ a 
megaron in plan, measuring some 56 by 21 feet,^ with built-in 
beds, fireplace, kitchen with kitchen table, and latrine.^ It is 
improbable that the circuit at that time would leave room for 
more than a dozen such houses,® if so many; it is therefore cer¬ 
tain that the subject population lived on the slopes and in the 
plain outside the royal precinct. For a subject population there 
must have been: the scanty material remains’ attest the activ¬ 
ity of farmer, fisherman,® potter,® metalsmith’® in copper and 
lead, and especially stonemason and builder.” The great houses 
and still more the great wall testify at once to the pxawer of a 
supreme ruler, and to the skill of numerous labouring hands. 
The fortification wall is by far the most impressive of the re¬ 
mains of the first settlement of Troy; some five thousand years 
after its erection it was found standing about 10 feet high; its 
course was traced for 100 yards, which may be not much less 
than half its original circuit; and in its south face was a gateway, 
flanked on each side by sturdy towers.”The most unexpected dis¬ 
covery was a limestone slab with a human (or divine) head carved 
in a manner which shows that already, at this very early date, 
sculpture in relief had passed the stage of primitive sera* .hing 
on stone and had developed a formal style.’® The decorative 
arts and the practical crafts flourished in this ancient kingdom; 
their religion survives only in a few small amulets and idols” 
of stone or terracotta and two stone tablets pitted with saucer¬ 
like concavities, discoloured with blood of sacrifice.’® 

It was by no means secluded from the wider world: there are 
idols fashioned of a marble which is not native to the Troad; 
there is pottery which was almost certainly imported from the 
* For notes to chapter ii see pages 74-96. 
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Greek mainland or the Cyclades; there is a flake of obsidian 
which may have come from so far away as Melos or Mersin.“ 
Trade and fishery alike suggest that the earliest Trojans were no 
strangers to seafaring.^^ 

Such in brief is the picture of the earliest settlement on the 
site of Troy: it is the castle of a royal house which fosters art, 
religion, commerce, and many crafts among its numerous sub¬ 
jects. It lives impregnable within its walls for five or six hundred 
years; and when at last the fortress is consumed by a great fire,’® 
the same people” level the ruins and ashes, build a far bigger 
and stronger fortress, and live there until the total of their years 
on that hill has reached at least seven or eight hundred. 
There was no break in culture, and therefore presumably no 
change of people, between the first and second fortresses of 
Troy:*® the diflFerences are of scale, not of kind. The second 
fortress passed through eight building-phases,*’ of which the 
most brilliant was the third. In this phase the circuit wall, al¬ 
ready much greater and grander than that of the first fortress, 
was enlarged and rebuilt in magnificent style with monumental 
gateways;** and in the centre of the enclosed citadel arose the 
largest building so far discovered on the prehistoric site. It is a 
megaton in plan, more probably an official than a domestic 
building; it is hard to guess what it might have been, except a 
palace or a temple.** From a vestibule 10 feet square you might 
enter a main room 30 feet wide and perhaps as much as 60 feet 
long. This great building*’ stood in a courtyard which must have 
occupied nearly half the area of the citadel; the entrance to the 
courtyard lay through an imposing portal, of propylon style; 
and the inner walls were adorned with roofed and pillared 
porticoes.** 

As in the first settlement, so in the second, there cannot have 
been room for more than a dozen dwelling-houses of moderate 
size within the fortress walls. It is still therefore the castle of a 
king; the massive walls and stately houses are the work of a 
subject population residing on the slopes and plain outside the 
fortress. There is evidence that the craftsmen have made 
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progress, not only in architecture but also in domestic arts: in 
the second phase of the settlement we find the first wheel-made 
pottery.^* In most walks of life, however, comparison between 
Troy II and Troy I shows rather development than difference. 
They still spin and hunt and fish and farm; with stone and bone 
and terracotta they make tools and weapons, rings and neck¬ 
laces, beads and pendants; they work in lead and copper, but 
not yet in bronze; they develop their own styles of pottery, and 
practise especially the modelling of lids or necks of vases into 
the likeness of human (or divine) faces;” at the same time they 
import freely from peoples overseas in the west.-** In general, 
and for the most part in detail, Troy II is simply Troy I “writ 
large”; there is a fire which bums steadily and strongly, burst¬ 
ing into sudden and continued splendour at rare intervals,— par¬ 
ticularly in the Early and Middle Phases of the Second Settle¬ 
ment. 

And then, in the latest phase of this second fortress of I'roy, 
a cloud gathers over the scene, and in the growing darkness we 
discern, first, an invasion of the palace area by humbler build¬ 
ings, and, thereafter, the greatest of catastrophes, -the devas¬ 
tation of Troy by fire, a fire so violent that the citadel was re¬ 
duced to a vast heap of cinders, concealing all but the split and 
discoloured stonework of the great walls.-“ We observe the 
events, and can only guess at their meaning. Towards the end of 
the second settlement of Troy the great courtyard itself was 
partly demolished: down goes the whole of the southwestern 
angle of this venerable place, pillars and porticoes tumble, and 
over the site creeps a network of unworthy lodgings."'" All the 
stranger, since the encroachment follows quite soon after a sub¬ 
stantial enlargement of the courtyard.®* Whether temple or royal 
palace, this precinct must have been holy of holies: what cause 
could there possibly have been to invade its privacy, to destroy 
the courtyard walls and allow the spread of humbler houses to 
the very doors of the great mansion.? And what connexion may 
there be between this and a deeper mystery,—the enigma of the 
golden treasures of Troy II 
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Beneath a deep stratum of debris from the burning of Troy, 
in or about a fairly large house adjacent to the fortress wall,*® 
a great treasure of gold, silver, and bronze lay hidden, aban¬ 
doned by its owner on the day of wrath. Its discovery by 
Schliemann in 1873 was the first of a series: sixteen other 
treasures, comparable in kind but not in quantity, are listed in 
Troja und Ilionf ^ and the American excavators added to the 
sum of precious metals 1,472 beads of gold, and 9 other gold and 



Troy IT, extension of courtyard: from Blegen's Troy 1 2, fig. 451. Ex¬ 
tension from IJ^' (solid lines) to 11^* (broken lines). 


3 silver objects.*^ These wonderful treasures are fully described 
elsewhere, and 1 need do no more than stress the variety and 
delicacy of the goldsmith’s art by referring briefly to one or two 
items in the catalogue. No. 5873 is a silver vase, containing 2 
golden diadems, 1 headband, 4 ear pendants, 6 gold bracelets, 
56 gold earrings, and 8,750 gold beads. No. 5875 is a diadem of 
gold, “20.4 inches long across the top ... it consists of a gold 
chain, composed of 295 rings of double gold wire, from 
which are suspended on each side 8 chains, 15.8 inches long. 
Each of these consists of 360 rings made of double gold wire. 
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and between every three of such rings is fastened a lancet- 
shaped leaf. At the end of each of these chains is suspended a 
figure 1.3 inches long. . . . Between these ornaments for the 
temples there are likewise 74 small chains, 4 inches long, each 
of which consists of 84 rings of double gold wire, and is adorned 
with 28 lancet-shaped leaves. At the end of each chain is sus¬ 
pended a large leaf of a similar form. Let us compute the num¬ 
ber of double rings and leaves of this wonderful headdress”**^— 
the sum is set out in full, and the grand total of separate pieces 
of gold of which this diadem is composed adds up to 16,353. 



Troy II, encroachment on courtyard: from Blegen’s Troy 1 2, fig. 458 
superimposed on fig. 457. Kncroachment on SW angle of CJreat Court: in II**, 
shaded; in II*, solid; in II*, open. 
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I dwell for a moment on this matter, for it is one of the great¬ 
est mysteries of Troy. You may ask, were there not gold mines 
within reach of Troy And why may not the Trojan goldsmith 
excel in one art, as the Trojan architect in another? True, but 
perpend the facts: 

These treasures are unique in Troy. They have neither past 
nor future. It is very nearly true®* to say that no object in gold 
has ever been found in any phase of any of the first six settle¬ 
ments—a period of nearly 2,000 years—except in this, the last 
phase of the second settlement. Yet the quality of the gold¬ 
smith’s art is such that we are compelled to postulate a period 
of development. That golden diadem was not created in the first 
generation of the craft. It must have had a history: but it had 
no history at Troy itself; and there must be a reason why the 
goldsmith’s work should be thus excellent at a time when the 
craftsmen in other materials were plodding, without much 
progress, at a far lower level of artistry.*® In brief, the facts indi¬ 
cate that these golden treasures were not created at Troy; and 
this immediate inference is confirmed by the observation that 
the treasures include objects of bronze,—for bronze is not found 
elsewhere in the relics of the second settlement"'® from first to 
last. 

Now, if these treasures came to Troy from outside, how did 
they come? Consider fi-st that they may be the spoils of war or 
of a raid; and remember the treasures from the shaft graves at 
Mycenae. Those also (many of them) are isolated in the history 
of their place and period;" and we believe that the craftsmen 
(if not the artefacts) came—or rather were dragged—from 
Minoan Crete.''* Just as the Mycenaean treasures were isolated 
and enigmatic before the resurrection of Minoan art, so the 
Trojan gold was inexplicable^* until a later excavation provided 
some contemporary background;—I mean the wonderful dis¬ 
coveries made in 1935 at Ala^a Hoyiik,*' a few miles to the 
north of Boghaz-Koy in central Anatolia. It is a matter of 
opinion, whether the best of the Alaga goldware is equal to the 
best of the Trojan:'"’ but it is certain that the two treasures are 
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more or less contemporary/® comparable artistically, not with¬ 
out family resemblances.®'^ The goldsmith’s craft was flourishing 
in central Anatolia in the time of Troy II: we do not yet know 
how widespread it may have been,®* but we may now safely 
assume that there were places within reach of an expedition or 
even a raid from Troy,®* whence the Trojans might return with 
treasures of the type and quality discovered under the ashes of 
the second settlement. 

Still there is no certainty: the Trojan treasures may have 
been imported by traders. And we have now to reckon with the 
discovery of similar golden treasures at Poliochni in Lemnos, 
nearly forty miles westwards over the sea: here are pins and ear¬ 
rings and torques and beads (in thousands) of gold; very like 
the Trojan in workmanship, more or less contemporary in date.®" 
Troy II and Poliochni were closely related in culture:®' whether 
also politically, we shall never know, and so the other question 
must go unanswered; for spoils of a raid may be shared with 
allies as well as with vassals, and traders may deal with both. 
Only we are now still surer that these treasures were not made 
by native craftsmen for native purchasers: the large number of 
unpaired earrings, or broken or twisted pins and torques, has 
an obvious tale to tell,®*—this is miscellaneous bric-a-brac, not 
a select and systematic jewelcase. Certainly it all came to 'IVoy 
and Lemnos from the same source, by whatever path; you may 
think the warpath likelier to bring home such odds and ends. 

The treasures of Troy were abandoned on the day of wrath, 
some previously hidden, some simply left lying.®* And the own¬ 
ers never returned to dig out their splendid possessions. The 
great fire which incinerated Troy II was surely the work of 
man, a deliberate destruction;®® and we must suppose that the 
owners of the treasures—presumably the great men of the day 
—perished together with their fortress. They knew where their 
gold was lying, in cellar or niche or cupboard; they could not 
fail to recover it if they tried. But they did not find it: and the 
modern excavations prove, wherever traces of ancient digging 
would have been left,®® that they did not even look for it,— 
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neither did their destroyers; that is more surprising, and we must 
ask, what exactly happened at the end of Troy II ? 

'I'he story is more complicated than at first it appears. We can 
only state the sequence of events, and guess at their causes. Let 
it be remembered especially that the abandoning of the treas¬ 
ures occurred long after the demolition of the great courtyard, 
and the building of disrespectful houses on hitherto holy ground. 
But before setting out the events in sequence, let us look for a 
moment at the men who founded the third settlement at Troy: 
who were the men who made their homes on the rubble and 
ashes of the burnt fortress? 

The material remains of the third settlers are enough to 
prove continuity of culture:^® they were Trojans; but there is 
good evidence that they were not the same family or group of 
Trojans as their predecessors on the citadel. First, there were 
fundamental differences in their building and town planning. 
They seem not to know, or not to care, what lies beneath the 
debris on the surface: their houses and streets are laid out inde¬ 
pendently of what must have been an immemorially old tradi¬ 
tional plan.®” Moreover, in place of stately buildings, standing in 
spacious courts or areas, the third settlers build a crowded 
little town of narrow streets and passages running between 
blocks of houses.®* It would be strange if a people who for so 
long had treated their citadel as a royal castle suddenly brought 
the suburbs inside it, especially strange if they did so despite 
the recent memory of what the fire had done to a much less 
crowded enclosure. And whereas the houses of the first and 
second settlements of Troy had been for hundreds of years built 
of clay-brick walls on stone foundations, the third settlers build 
the exterior walls of houses as a rule wholly of stone.®* It is 
wortn noticing, besides these differences of plan and technique, 
a difference of domestic usage: the third settlers, unlike their 
predecessors, were untidy people; indeed they were among the 
most slovenly housekeepers in recorded history. Their streets, 
and the floors of their houses, were a shameful sight; they 
moved, so far as they could move, amid heaps of oystershells. 
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bones, pins and needles, broken pottery and millstones, and a 
mass of other litter. When the refuse raised the floor so high 
that you could no longer stand upright in the room, what you 
did was not to remove the refuse but to build the walls higher, 
and raise the roof.®* About the housekeeping of one Trojan lady 
the excavators have this to report: the floor of her house was 
“filled with d6bris to a depth of 1.60 m. to 2 m. Most of it 
seemed clearly to be the product of gradual accumulation: when 
a floor became offensively encumbered with rubbish of animal 
bones, shells, potsherds, and other litter, it was covered by a 
new floor of fresh earth or clay which in its turn suffered the 
same fate. A great many such floors could be distinguished.”®* 
It is further reported that the street outside her house “served 
regularly as a repository of rubbish of all kinds thrown out from 
the neighboring houses,” and that this rubbish raised the level 
of the passage no less than six feet.®^ Secondly, there is a sudden 
great increase in the numbers of bones of stag and deer, and of 
objects fashioned out of such bones and horns, on the citadel 
in this period.®® It is perfectly apparent that the deer is, for this 
people, an important article of diet, and its horns and bone 
important material for manufactures. This great increase “sug¬ 
gests,” according to the American excavators, “that new or more 
efficient weapons or methods of the chase had been invented.”®* 
It is possible: but is it really probable that the natives of the 
burnt city suddenly became great hunters, about the time when 
they were occupied in building the third settlement above the 
cinders? Does not the fact more promptly suggest that the re¬ 
builders of Troy are huntsmen ready-made, and therefore a 
different family from the earlier occupants? 

Let us now return to consider the sequence of events. In the 
fourth phase of Troy II the great courtyard was enlarged and 
embellished. In the sixth phase its southwestern angle was de¬ 
molished, and relatively small buildings began to creep over the 
site. In the seventh phase this encroachment continued, up to 
within a few yards of the front of the great palace itself; in the 
same period the treasures were placed where they were to re- 
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main for the next four thousand years. In the last phase the 
citadel of Troy was reduced to a heap of ashes. Thereafter it was 
occupied by newcomers, of Trojan culture, a cruder sort of 
countryfolk, who did not know that untold wealth lay not 
many inches under their feet. 

What happened? We can say for certain that the great kings 
of Troy II® and IH have been eliminated; we are confident that 
the burners of Troy II were not the folk who built Troy III, a 
humble people evidently unfamiliar with the ground. The rest 
is guesswork. It is easy to imagine that Troy II was destroyed 
by a local rival, or by a wandering horde such as the Cimmerians 
in later history. But neither the one nor the other would explain 
the desecration of the royal precinct which began so long before 
the great tire, and which continued to make headway for many 
years. Mere increase of population,*® or even the exigency of a 
protracted siege, will not account for this mutilation of a sacro¬ 
sanct area. There was room to build, if building must be, with¬ 
out demolishing the royal courtyard and squatting on the royal 
doorstep. The facts suggest - they do no more; but can they do 
lessthat Troy at this time underwent a social and political 
upheaval;®* that this is the time when the great kings of Troy 
II® and 11^ fell from power: and their treasures presumably 
passed into their supplanters’ hands.®’ There was no break 
whatever in material culture: if there was such a catastrophe, it 
was local or internal, a civil war. And the day of the regicides 
was brief enough: certainly they did not survive the destruction 
of the citadel; and perhaps they were easier victims than the 
great kings would have been, when the enemy*® came with 
sword and fire, and Troy burned as seldom a fortress had 
burned before, and one of the strongest places in Anatolia was 
left a desolation of cinders and nibble. 

The third settlement passed through four building-phases, 
covering perhaps a period of 100 years. Above it was built a 
fourth settlement; no miserable hamlet, as it was formerly 
called, but a solid community enclosed in a circuit wall*® which 
spread well beyond the limits of the great fortifications of Troy 
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11. It passed through five building-phases/'^ covering perhaps u 
period of ISO years. It preserves more or less unbroken the 
chain of Trojan culture'* which now links a thousand years to¬ 
gether in this little place. The fourth settlers build small houses 
with party walls, facing on narrow streets,'- ignoring both the 
layout and the methods^® of their predecessors. The standards of 
housekeeping are slightly improved; and a large number of 
domed ovens attest proficiency in the art of cooking. So far as 
one can read what is written in the ruins, Troy IV is a second 
and revised edition of Troy III.** 

The fourth settlement was followed by a fifth, which passed 
through four building-phases, covering perhaps a period of 150 
years. The continuity of cultural tradition remains unliroken; 
but the people have now begun to make steady progress towards 
a more civilized and comfortable life. Their houses arc larger 
and more orderly, including such comforts as built-in corner 
seats and benches, and an improved style of hearth and oven;*® 
the floors are swept clean with frequent broom.*® The remnants 
of bone suggest that deer has gone out of favour; beef anti pork 
are preferred to venison.** The art of the potter, now more than 
a thousand years old at Troy, flowers with a final grace and 
freshness in this period; and at long last the secret of making 
bronze is mastered.** Commerce continues in the west and ex¬ 
tends into the eastern Mediterranean.** There is some but not 
sufficient evidence that the citadel was surrounded at this time 
by a new fortification wall.** 

So far we have traced the history of Troy from the bedrock 
to the end of the fifth settlement at a date not far removed 
from 1900 b.c. It is not very much that we know; but it is a 
great deal more than we expected to learn; and at least we have 
the assurance that almost the whole of it is founded on hard 
fact. It is certain that throughout this long period of time the 
citadel of Troy was occupied, without interruption, by one and 
the same race of men, however often one tribe or family may 
have replaced another within that race. For two thirds of the 
time, from the beginning up to the end of Troy II, the story is 
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one of continuous development at a fairly high level of civiliza¬ 
tion, within which a few periods of specially rapid progress can 
be discerned. The last third of the time begins at a lower level 
but steadily advances until, at the end of the fifth settlement, 
we seem to be in an age of change, of progress, and of good hope 
for the future; hope that will never be fulfilled, not at least by 
these Trojans. 

Hitherto, as we passed upward from one settlement to an¬ 
other, we found a continuous chain of culture. Materials and 
manufactures remain essentially constant. The Trojan crafts¬ 
men develop and adapt and imitate; they are never interrupted, 
make no spectacular innovations. But now suddenly, without 
trace of battle or burning, comes an end: the thread that runs 
through a thousand years is abruptly broken. The tokens of 
change are already manifest at the beginning®' of Troy VI, and 
a continuous development is visible throughout six building- 
phases covering a period of some five or perhaps six hundred 
years. Architecture and pottery are our most substantial and 
safest guides: they are joined by one other most impt rtant and 
unexpected witness to the truth; and a number of smaller sign¬ 
posts point in the same direction.*'* 

In architecture the break with the past is very obvious. A 
much greater space was now enclosed by walls of monumental 
scale and superb masonry, distinguished in particular by a most 
unusual and at present inexplicable feature,—the addition of 
shallow “offsets”** in the wall face. Internally the citadel took 
a form which is said to have no parallel, east or west.*"* Within 
the oval orbit of the fortification walls tiie ground now arose in 
a series of terraces concentric to the hilltop, with radial roads 
or alleys leading upward from the walls and converging on the 
summit. On the terraces stood the interior buildings, domestic 
as well as public, spacious, freestanding, some of elaborate de¬ 
sign. If we suppose that the crown of the hill was occupied by 
royal palace or chief temple,** we shall hardly find room for 
more than three concentric terraces: the first, that nearest the 
walls, might hold about 20 or possibly 25 buildings; the second. 
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about 12 or possibly 15;*® the third (if there was a third), about 
6 . In short, it is possible, but not likely, that the fortress of 
Troy VI enclosed so many as 50 buildings,®’ of which not all 
were domestic residences. The number of people who slept under 
a roof inside the walls might be estimated at a few hundred. 

Tlie citadel is thus revealed as the castle of a king, as it had 
been during the first two settlements. It was now much larger 
than before; but still the circuit of its walls was not much 
more than 550 yards.®® You could still saunter from side to side 
in less than two minutes; and a moderate sprinter could cover 
the ground in twenty-five seconds.** The castle will accommo¬ 
date the king’s family and servants and attendants; there is 
room for a priest or two, and no doubt a few men-at-arms. The 
entire community, except the royal family and its retinue, must 
have lived outside the walls; and so numerous must they have 
been (as we shall see)—nobles and craftsmen and farmers and 
labourers of all kinds—that the fortress could not have been 
designed to serve, and certainly would not have served, as a 
place of refuge for more than a small proportion of the whole. 
Moreover, Troy had no subsidiary enclosure of the type to be 
seen at I’iryns, no fortified annex designed to preserve not only 
the people but also the herds and flocks which stand between 
them and starvation in time of siege.®" 

Consider secondly the sudden change in shape and style of 
pottery. Of 97 shapes of vases from Troy VI, only 8 reveal the 
influence of the Trojan past.*’ That fact alone would be good 
evidence of the change from one culture to another: but there 
is something much more significant,—the presence in Troy VI, 
from the start, of that unique type of pottery called “Gray 
Minyan Ware.” 

It is most important to appreciate the fact that the term 
“Gray Minyan Ware” stands not only for a pottery type but 
also for a potter’s technique. In [the words of the American 
excavators,*® “Gray Minyan Ware both in fabric and shapes is 
a distinctive product, different from other gray wares, and of 
limited geographical distribution. It is a product not of any one 
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specific kind of clay, but of some particular technique in han¬ 
dling the clay, in finishing the surface, and in firing the pot under 
reducing-conditions in a well-controlled kiln. It was the knowl¬ 
edge of this technique the invaders [of Troy] brought with them, 
and not the actual pottery itself.” The technical details have 
often been described,** and there is no need to repeat them here. 
Even the layman observes at once that Gray Minyan is differ¬ 
ent from any other pottery he has seen; and the expert fully 
confirms the truth of this immediate impression. 

Now the presence of Gray Minyan Ware in Troy VI from its 
beginning is a matter of surpassing interest. For this extraor¬ 
dinary technique is characteristic of one other people only,— 
the people who invaded Hellas at a date not very far removed*^ 
from that of the foundation of Troy VI: that people whom, after 
some centuries of settlement in Hellas,®* we shall call the 
Greeks. It is certain that Hellas was overrun and permanently 
occupied by invaders at the beginning of the Middle Bronze 
Age, say about 1950 or 1900 b.c.;*® it is generally agreed that 
these invaders were the bringers of the Greek language to 
Hellas;*'^ and it is certain that the characteristic pottery of 
these Greek-speaking invaders was, from the beginning,®* this 
same Gray Minyan Ware. This peculiar ceramic technique is 
not known to have been practised anywhere except (a) at Troy 
and some western Anatolian settlements exposed to the influ¬ 
ence of Trojan culture,** and (i) in Hellas and some of the Greek 
islands; or at any time earlier than the occupation of Hellas by 
the invaders of c. 1950 b.c. 

Here is a solid and remarkable fact, with an obvious implica¬ 
tion. Hellas in the west and Troy in the east of the Aegean are 
occupied by invaders in the same era. Common to the two 
bodies of invaders is a distinctive, indeed a unique,*®® process of 
making pottery, a refined and complicated technique shared 
with no other people in the world. The implication is thus care¬ 
fully stated by the American excavators: that the founders of 
Troy VI “may have constituted one branch in the folk-move¬ 
ment that overran the mainland of Greece.. . . The abundant 
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use in both areas of Gray Minyan Ware in the same distinctive 
forms can hardly be otherwise explained. The original connexion 
thus postulated seems not to have been closely maintained, once 
the two branches had established themselves in their new 
homes; and the divergent development in the two areas may 
perhaps reflect the different influence exercised in each region 
by the surviving elements of the earlier population that was 
gradually absorbed. Contacts across the Aegean there may 
have been from the first; but it is clear that they became close 
only in the late stages of Troy VI when the western ofF-shoot, 
through its relations with Minoan civilization, had been meta¬ 
morphosed into Mycenaean.”*®* 

That is halfway towards saying, in paradoxical form, that the 
Trojans were Greeks; more accurately, the founders of Troy VI 
were people of similar cultural background to the Greek¬ 
speaking invaders and occupiers of Hellas, and were involved in 
the same migration. 

Is there any escape from this implication? Theoretically there 
might be one or two loop-holes. First, is there any objection to 
the theory that Gray Minyan Ware might have been introduced 
to Troy by way of commerce? If the Trojans of the sixth settle¬ 
ment were not, after all, invaders,*®^ such a theory would be un¬ 
attractive but not quite untenable. It is possible, however con¬ 
trary to normal conduct, that Troy might suddenly import a 
number of potters, possessed of a peculiar technique, from the 
newly established occupants of Hellas. It is very unlikely, since 
Troy at this time reveals only slight contact with Hellas in all 
other respects; but perhaps it is not impossible. I say no more 
of it, since 1 believe that the facts compel us to conclude that 
Troy VI is the foundation of alien invaders. Granted the in¬ 
vasion, the theory is surely ruled out.*®* Gray Minyan Ware was 
being made at Troy VI in its earliest phase: the invaders brought 
the technique with them, and applied it at once. There was no 
interval in which the invaders might look about them, establish 
relations with peoples overseas, organize commerce, import 
potters. The invaders of Troy VI brought no merchant fleet 
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with them: seaborne trade was conducted by the peoples of the 
Aegean and Hellas, not by the new Trojans themselves. What 
the theory requires us to envisage is the immediate export, from 
Hellas to the new foundation of Troy, of a number of these 
specialist potters, and apparently of nobody and of nothing else. 
Nothing compels us, and we shall surely decline, to do any such 
envisaging. 

A second loop-hole concerns only the alien invaders. It is 
theoretically possible that the Troy-invaders might have 
adopted the Gray Minyan Ware technique from the Hellas- 
invaders in circumstances which include no implication about 
community of culture. The two parties, though involved in the 
same great migration, might be racially different, and the Troy- 
invaders might have moved later than the Hellas-invaders. The 
former might have settled for a time en route somewhere near 
the fringes of the latter—in the region of Macedonia and 
Chalcidice, perhaps,—remaining in contact long enough to 
learn the technique of this ceramic art (and apparently nothing 
else).*®^ I do not see how this suggestion could be positively 
refuted. It enjoys a status well known in academic circles and 
doubtless elsewhere,—that of the Remotely Conceivable 
Alternative, contrary to the obvious implication of the facts, 
incapable of proof or disproof. The Aegean shores were invaded 
in the same era by two peoples sharing a specialized and other¬ 
wise unknown technique in pottery; common sense will always 
insist that the two peoples were kindred in culture,— that their 
association was not brief, peripheral, and more or less fortuitous, 
but protracted and intimate.’®^ 

I mentioned just now another most important and unex¬ 
pected witness to the truth,—the truth of the conclusion that 
the founders of Troy VI were a people of alien culture who sup¬ 
planted the native rulers on the citadel. The relics of the sixth 
settlement include, from the beginning, something wholly un¬ 
known on the site or in the neighbourhood of Troy: the bones^ 
in considerable quantities, of the horse}^ Let us bear in mind the 
likelihood that this forms another link between Greeks and 
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Trojans; for it is highly probable that the horse was introduced 
to Hellas in this same era by the invading Greeks.^®^ 

The introduction of the horse may well explain the fact that 
the settlement immediately previous to Troy VI shows no sign 
of having ended by violence.*®* No wonder there is no trace of 
burning or destruction; for the greater part of the native popu¬ 
lation must have lived on the slopes and plain outside the cita¬ 
del, easily to be overridden by the invaders, even if panic had 
not possessed them, as it possessed the Aztecs of Montezuma 
when they first saw “the strange animals which fear had clothed 
in such supernatural terrors.”*®’ 

The invaders of Troy came with horses; and we must consider 
what bearing this fact may have on the route by which they 
came. In the lack of special appliances both ashore and afloat, 
the embarking of horses from shore to ship, their transport over 
the sea and disembarking, are very difficult operations.**® It is 
questionable whether they are even possible operations, given 
the sort of boat which may fairly be postulated at the beginning 
of the Middle Bronze Age; particularly since the waters of the 
narrows—or even of the wider reaches—in the areas of Darda¬ 
nelles, Nagara, and Bosporus are exceptionally unfavourable to 
such operations, and since it is to be presumed that the Troy- 
invaders had little or no previous experience of the sea. There 
is room for doubt: but it seems likelier that these horsemen came 
by a land route. It is a long way to Troy from the regions beyond 
the Caucasus: but others had come, or were soon to come, as 
far if not farther along the same track; and the path of the 
Cimmerians in the 7th century was not very different. 

Let us now look more closely at the walls and buildings, not 
only for their own sakes but also because they will convince us 
that the sixth fortress of Troy was the centre of a large and 
prosperous community, whose political and economic system re¬ 
mained stable for a very long time,—not so long as that of the 
first and second settlements, but still for a half-millennium. 
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I. The Walls 

The walls’” of Troy VI have been traced, and to a consider¬ 
able extent exposed, over about two-thirds of their original 
circuit. They are pierced by four gates facing more or less the 
quarters of the compass; and they are strengthened by project¬ 
ing towers”® which enable the defence to act against the flank 
of a force attacking the wall itself. The construction is twofold: 
a wall of solid stone, with vertical inner face but sloping outer 
face, is crowned with a vertical superstructure originally made 
of brick, later of stone. The height of the sloping wall varies 
with the contour of the ground: the long reach in the southeast 
rises to 5.25 metres above the contemporary ground level, and 
sinks another metre or more below the earth to bedrock or 
nearly to bedrock. The superstructure consists of a breastwork 
on the outer edge, about 2 metres thick, behind which a plat¬ 
form runs, about 3 metres wide. The original height of this 
breastwork cannot be determined; it was not less than 2 metres. 
Thus wall and superstructure together, in this section of the 
wall, rose to a height of 24 feet at least above the outer ground 
level. 

The wall is not ail cast in one mould: it consists of several 
sections unequal in style and technique, evidently built in differ¬ 
ent periods; and a continuous development can be traced, over 
a period of some two or three hundred years, from the cruder 
style of a short section in the southwest, through the greatly 
improved technique of the east and southeast, to the superb 
artistry of the south range. Here, for a reach of 121 metres, the 
wall was built of a hard limestone cut into squared blocks laid in 
ashlar style, avoiding superimposed joints, for the most part in 
alternate headers and stretchers, with few chinks and fissures. 
Both inner and outer faces were dressed smooth after the struc¬ 
ture was completed. It is a masterpiece of masonry, both ele¬ 
gant and monumental;”^ it is “a striking demonstration of the 
power and wealth of the later Sixth Settlement,” as the Ameri¬ 
can excavators say; it is also a testimony to the uninterrupted 
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progress of the architectural art over a very long period of time. 
And it is obvious that such a wall was not thrown up to defend 
the citadel against any particular enemy, present or potential; 
it was built carefully, at leisure, under no shadow; it is the work 
not of panic but of pride. 

The walls of Troy VI introduce one or two novelties in tech¬ 
nique which are not at all easy to explain. First, the line of 
outer and inner faces is broken by “offsets.The wall de¬ 
scribes its orbit not in a continuous curve or series of curves, 
but in a series of straight lines each about 9 metres long, and 
each starting afresh with a slight projection from the face of the 
wall.^^^ These offsets are wholly independent of the jointing of 
the stones, and are cut in each sector after the laying of the 
stones. Now it is obvious that they serve no structural or other 
practical purpose: why, then, did the mason add so much to his 
labour.? Evidently he is acting under the compulsion of a 
traditional technique; and we may guess that he or his masters 
appreciated, as we do, the aesthetic value of this breaking of 
the line at intervals. But what was the original function of this 
device, which is now merely decorative.? The least unconvincing 
explanation is this, that it was invented to counteract the diffi¬ 
culty of building sloping walls along irregular contours, where 
differences in the ground level would involve “differences in the 
degree of slope in contiguous sections of the wall. A vertical 
offset might then be cut so as to coincide neatly with the 
change in inclination, and an unseemly bulge in the face of the 
wall could thus be avoided.Whatever the true reason may 
have been, we are obliged to infer that these builders did not 
learn their craft from the native inhabitants of Troy: they 
brought with them a technique of their own, already highly de¬ 
veloped; this is a people who lived in stone-walled fortresses 
long before they came to Troy.^^® 

Secondly, at some points the foundations of the wall are laid 
not on the bedrock but on a pad or cushion of earth above the 
bedrock.^^® It is very improbable that this was done without a 
purpose; and it is hard to see what the purpose could have been 
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except to create a shock-absorber against eartliquakes. Rock, 
in the words of the American excavators, “is a more active 
conductor of vibrations than loose or even hard-packed 
earth”; a fact which the builders of Troy “had no doubt often 
had occasion to observe.”^^® The effect may be seen m the south¬ 
eastern sector of the fortifications: a tower which rests on bed¬ 
rock projects in front of a wall which rests on a cushion of 
earth; the tower has been distorted by earthquakes, the wall has 
not.*-* Surely these masons were far in advance of their times. 

Of the great towers and portals the most interesting is the 
complex facing (more or less) south.**^ Here was the main en¬ 
trance to the fortress, a narrow passage overlooked on the west 
by a tower. From this area comes almost all the little that is 
known about the religious or superstitious practices of the in¬ 
habitants of Troy VI. Inside a flanking tower, on the ground 
floor, is an area paved with stone; near its eastern edge is a 
massive squared block of limestone, on the surface of which the 
outline of two circles can be discerned, presumably the feet of 
the legs of a table. If this was, as it appears, an altar standing 
on a raised dais,*^® it is a most unusual thing to find on the 
ground floor of a tower protecting the main entrance to a castle; 
and it may well have some necessary connexion with the next 
object to be considered. Outside this tower, along the front wall 
and very close to it, a row of rectangular stone pillars was set up. 
These pillars (at present four, perhaps originally six) were 
firmly embedded in slots cut into massive blocks of foundation 
stone;*** they rose, to whatever height,**® sloping backwards to 
parallel the wall of the tower; there is no means of determining 
whether they carried any superstructure, or were carved in their 
upper portions. 

What was their purpose? They discharge no structural func¬ 
tion; they are useless for defence; they cannot have been merely 
decorative. Clearly they were designed to resist the attempt of 
an enemy to overturn them; what can they be, but idols repre¬ 
senting king or god, invested with power to protect the fortress 
at its most vulnerable point, the main entrance?**® And, if so. 
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it is probable that there was some connexion between these 
monolithic idols just in front of the tower wall and the altar 
erected just behind it: surely the gods would repel the onslaught 
of the enemy at the gates, just so long as their priest, secure 
within the tower walls, refreshed their altar with flame or 
blood. Now, further: adjoining this same gate, outside the walls, 
stood the queerest of Trojan buildings: a long, lean, barnlike 
structure,'*’" with open face'-* looking toward the idols and the 



Troy VJ, south gate and tower, with altar, monoliths, and Anta House: 
adapted from Blegen’s Troy III 2, fig. 452. 
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altar only a few yards away. Its secret is revealed by what lies 
under it: for hundreds of years, from the beginning to the end 
of the sixth settlement, extensive fires were kindled in this 
place, and burnt oflFerings left their debris on the floor, until ten 
or a dozen strata of bone and ashes had accumulated. This was 
a place of burnt sacrifice, which may have been offered in the 
open air until the latest phase of Troy VI, when the long, lean 
barn was built.^*® Its position suggests that its priests were 
charged with the duty of appeasing the idols which protected 
the entrance to the citadel: an office which might be transferred 
to the altar inside the tower if an enemy attacked the gated'*" 

II. The Buildings within the Walls 

Substantial remains of eight buildings, and traces of half a 
dozen more, have been unearthed within the circuit of the walls. 
The two most impressive are: 

1 ) The Pillar House.*®* This is one of the largest of all the 
mansions at Troy,*®® measuring (externally) about 80 by 37 feet. 
Thick walls, strong pillars, and a staircase built into the main 
room, argue in favour of at least one upper story. The evidence 
of the debris indicates that this was a public building, later 
converted to domestic use. 

2 ) The house labelled VI F.*®® This is the most elaborate in 
construction. In its floor are twelve stone bases, “designed to 
hold wooden columns. They are arranged in two rows of five 
each, along either side of the hall, with a further pair in the 
central axis.”*** The number and close spacing of the lateral 
columns prove the intention of supporting a heavy super¬ 
structure,—at least one upper story, perhaps more than one. 

These were two solid and splendid mansions, ambitious in 
design and elegant in execution; they are creations worthy of 
the men who built the most beautiful fortress walls in the pre¬ 
historic Aegean. 


The people who built so well and so much over so long a 
period of time must have been, to use a vague word, prosper- 
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ous. What was the source, and what the nature, of the prosper¬ 
ity of the sixth settlement at Troy? It is impossible to estimate, 
except in the broadest terms, how many people—nobles and 
fighting-men, craftsmen and farmers and fishermen and labour- 
lived on the slopes and in the plain outside the walls.”"' It 
is likely that at least a few hundred men were employed at once 
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Troy VI, the Pillar House: plan (adapted) and conjectured reconstruction: 
from Blegen’s Troj III 2, figs. 451, 466*. 

in the stonemason’s craft alone, cutting and carrying stone, 
digging foundations, shaping and laying blocks, designing and 
overseeing and labouring. And then there were farmers and 
millers and spinners and potters and armourers and workers in 
bronze and lead, bone and ivory, stone and paste and clay.”® 
It cannot have been a very small population, a mere thousand 
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Troy VI, House VI F: plan and possible scheme of reconstruction: from 
Blegen’s Troy III 2, figs. 487, 484. 
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or two; it is safe to say at least several thousand; but how 
many thousands, we have no means of telling. 

There is no sign of a break in the political system: the fortress 
remained a royal castle throughout. We can see positive signs, 
in walls and mansions especially, that throughout the life of 
Troy VI craftsmen became more skilled, labour not less abun¬ 
dant, from one phase to the next. What was the source of this 
prolonged prosperity and apparently uninterrupted progress? 

First, were the Trojans traders, and if so, what did they buy 
and sell? The life of this fortress coincides in time with the 
growth and expansion of the mighty Hittite Empire.*®^ Before 
the end of Troy VI, Hittite control or influence extended into 
almost the whole of Asia Minor,—excepting the northwest sec¬ 
tor; it would be natural, if there were some going and coming 
between the Trojans and the Hittites. The Iliad, though the 
events which it narrates are assigned to the last days of the 
Hittite Empire, reveals no awareness that any such people ever 
existed excavation might have told a different story, but in 
effect tells the same one. The relics of Troy VI include very 
few objects which did or might have come, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, from Hittite territory or from territory subject to Hittite 
influence,—“nor in all the enormous mass of pottery that has 
been recovered is there even a sherd that has been identified 
as Hittite.”*^® The meagre evidence could not possibly have led 
us to presuppose a centre of commerce in central Anatolia, let 
alone a vast empire. For all that Troy can tell us, the very' 
existence of the Hittites would have remained unguessed. 

The Trojans and the Mycenaean Greeks once shared a com¬ 
mon culture: it is natural that a Trojan should look west (as 
Troy had always done); and indeed the evidence for trade with 
Mycenaean Greece is abundant. From mainland or islands in 
the west come arrowheads, bronze daggers, sword pommels of 
marble and alabaster, beads of carnelian, steatite, vitreous 
paste, objects of ivory, and (from however far afield) the shells 
of ostrich eggs. The last period of this fortress, say 1400-1300 
B.C., is the zenith of Mycenaean influence on the arts and crafts 
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of Troy. Over and above earlier discoveries, the American exca¬ 
vators unearthed the relics of seven or eight hundred imported 
Mycenaean vases; and it is worth noticing that the majority 
of these are what might be called table vessels,—drinking-cups 
and the like; that is to say, they were bought for their own sake, 
because they were admired for their beauty; they are not (for 
the most part) containers, bought for the sake of their con¬ 
tents.*^® 

What did the Trojans offer in return? What were the indus¬ 
tries, of which the surplus was bartered for Mycenaean wares? 
Let us begin by mentioning certain things which, so far as our 
evidence reaches, they did not offer in return. First, there is 
nothing whatever in the relics of Troy VI to suggest that the 
Trojans at this period practised the fine arts, let alone that they 
could compete with the products of the Mycenaeans. The west¬ 
ern invaders, on the mainland and in the islands, came under 
the spell of Minoan Crete; and the blend of cultures, native and 
newcomer, created a new spirit of art, the art of Mycenaean 
Greece. No such destiny awaited their former companions on 
the march in the lonely fortress at Troy: these went their own 
way in isolation, developing their own culture continuously. In 
architecture alone they rivalled or surpassed the Mycenaeans; 
as for the manifold creations of art and craft, it simply is not 
possible to speak of east and west in the same terms—for on the 
one side there was nothing but steady progress along traditional 
lines, on the other there was one of the great revolutions in 
ancient art. Secondly: there is no evidence whatever that the 
Trojans at this time mined or manufactured in gold and silver. 
This surprising lack of precious metals has been explained in 
various ways: the fortress was thoroughly plundered; or the in¬ 
habitants took away all their gold and silver when they left.*** 
But it is incredible that nothing should have been overlooked, 
that nothing should ever have been lost and buried in hundreds 
of years. The most likely reason why no gold or silver is found 
is that no gold or silver was ever there. This is not a mere argu¬ 
ment from silence: buried gold is practically indestructible;**^ 
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and, if gold there was, it is simply not to be believed that the 
extensive and infinitely careful excavations of the Americans 
would have brought to light nothing more than “one infinitesi¬ 
mal bead” of gold, and one pin of silver.* '^ Thirdly, there is 
nothing to indicate that the Trojans possessed what might be 
called a merchant navy: they were not traders in that sense, and 
their prosperity was not maintained by the profits of exchange. 
Fourthly, we must decline to entertain a notion which used to 
be fashionable,**'*—that Troy controlled the passage of the 
Dardanelles, and derived its wealth from taxes on the trade of 
others; that it was a tollhouse, the douanier of the Dardanelles. 
Much might be said in refutation of this theory. The Darda¬ 
nelles have never been, and never could be, a link between 
European and Asiatic land routes; and although Troy might 
interfere with seaborne commerce entering the straits, there 
was certainly not in the time of Troy VI any considerable 
volume of seaborne trade between the Aegean and Propontis 
(let alone the Euxine). Nor can it be maintained that Troy was 
the terminus of an Anatolian trade route serving as a market for 
the lands and islands to the west: stich western traders would 
have to approach Troy by sea, and on all the west coast of Asia 
Minor there is no more unlikely site for such a market,—no 
point more difficult of access for sailing-boats or rowboats than 
this northern corner, where the Hellespont rushes through the 
straits; nor in fact has Troy ever served any such purpose in the 
centuries of recorded history. But it is not worth while to discuss 
further a theor>' which is contradicted by the fact that there is 
no trace of any such market or commerce at any time in the ma¬ 
terial relics of Troy,—and traces there must have been, if Troy 
controlled a trade route from Propontis to Aegean, from Asia 
Minor to the Balkans, or indeed from anywhere to anywhere.*^® 
There is no hope of progress in this direction. We know 
nothing about fine arts or precious metals or merchant navies 
or tollhouses at Troy; we cannot attribute her prosperity to 
any of these sources. Perhaps we have been altogether on the 
wrong track. It may be mistaken in principle, to search for 
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special causes. If we ask again, why was the site of Troy so 
favourable for so long to its inhabitants, and what did it pro¬ 
duce and sell to the Mycenaean traders, the relics of Troy itself 
return a simple and perhaps sufficient answer. There is no 
great mystery about the continuous occupation of a site, and 
tile steady progress of its people, given three conditions: 
security from external attack; food in plenty; and the discipline 
imposed by an absolute power at the centre. And that is the 
picture painted by the relics of Troy; it may be misleading, but 
at least it is not obscure. Here in the remotest corner of Ana¬ 
tolia, half surrounded by the sea, the Trojans are isolated from 
tile greater world; not even the Hittite Empire reaches quite so 
far as this. They are firmly controlled by the power of a royal 
family. What further proof of that power do we need, when we 
look at the massive and monumental wails of Troy, built by 
thousands of labouring hands over so long a period of time, 
rather to gratify the pride than to insure the safety of a few 
dozen families at most, perhaps of one single family? And, then, 
why should a people not be content and prosperous, where food 
was so plentiful? Incalculable quantities of shells and bones at¬ 
test not only the variety and abundance of supply, but also the 
industry of farmers and fishermen, of hunters and herdsmen. 
But we must not simply call the Trojans an agricultural com¬ 
munity: they are much more than that. There are royalty and 
its retainers; there are fighting-men; there are wall-builders and 
worker? in manifold arts and crafts. And they live in a land of 
plenty, where the herds increase and grain grows and the seas 
are inexhaustible, and the destroyer comes but twice in two 
thousand years. 

Still, what did they sell to the Mycenaeans? We can make a 
guess or two. There is one object found at Troy in quantities un¬ 
paralleled on any other site ,—the spindle whorl}*^ Schliemann’s 
collection includes 7,737 specimens, the Americans found an¬ 
other 400. This is proof, not subject to confirmation or rebuttal, 
that the spinning of yarn must be counted among the common¬ 
est and most productive occupations a*" Troy. “The abundant 
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bones of sheep and goats found in all layers (of the sixth settle¬ 
ment) indicate that there can have been no shortage of wool”;*'’^ 
and the craft of the spinner is manifest for six hundred years. 
What an obvious and likely commodity of exchange, whether 
spun yarn or textile; here is an object of which the Trojans might 
have a surplus, and a craft which they practised so long and so 
assiduously that they might not have a rival in the Aegean 
world. 

That is one possibility; and here is another ,—that the Trojans 
specialized in the breeding and export of the horse}^^ The Homeric 
poems call Ilios alone of all cities eCTrwXos, “of good horses,” and 
the Trojans alone of all peoples linrhSafwi,, “horse-tamers”; thus 
in the old formular poetry Troy was associated especially with 
the breeding and management of horses; and there is reason 
to believe that they would find many an eager market in the 
East and in the West.^^® 

Let us now look back to the questions from which we started. 
We have learnt that the inhabitants of Troy VI were newcom¬ 
ers to the site; that they were kindred in culture, perhaps also 
in race, to the Mycenaean Greeks; and that there was no break 
in their occupation of Troy up to the last phase of the Mycenae¬ 
an era. We know that they lived just beyond the furthest reach 
of the Hittite Empire, with which they had little if any com¬ 
mercial contact throughout its existence; their faces were 
turned westward, towards a familiar people on the mainland 
and in the islands of Greece. We have seen what sort of com¬ 
munity they formed, what work they did, and why they and 
the natives before them might live and prosper at Troy for so 
vast a span of time. This is much to learn, to be sure of; most 
of it was unknown or unverifiable before the latest excavations 
on the hill of Hissarlik. 

This is the Troy which we shall look for, and may possibly 
discover, in the Hittite documents. Its history is illuminating. 
The Trojans, alone of all peoples in the East, have shared the 
earlier fortunes of the Achaeans; the ancient bond had been 
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renewed by exchange of commerce, and the Achaeans knew 
well that the Trojans were in possession of the strongest fortress 
and perhaps the most prosperous territory on the western coast 
of Asia Minor. Therefore we shall not wonder if the Achaeans, 
when they begin to invade that coast, must sooner or later come 
to terms or to blows with this powerful and prosperous com¬ 
munity. Troy was the strongest and most spectacular place in 
all Asia Minor of which the Achaeans had personal knowledge; 
and it was held by dimly remembered companions of the march. 
It is not surprising that the battle for Troy was so long re¬ 
membered in Greek tradition. 

The sixth settlement of Troy collapsed in an earthquake 
the great buildings, and in part even the great walls, lay in 
ruins. The date was a year not far distant from 1275 b.c.: and 
we turn with curious attention to its successor, the early period 
of Troy VII (to be called “Troy VII“”), for this is the fortress 
which is likely to come down to a time within reach of the tradi¬ 
tional siege of Troy by the Greeks. Since the last volume of 
Blegen’s Troy is not yet published,* I cannot take the story in 
detail to its natural end. I can only give broadest outlines; and 
it is good fortune, that the preliminary excavation-reports give 
answers to our most important questions,—answers which the 
final publication will certainly not upset. The questions and 
answers are as follows: 

First, was Troy VII“ simply a continuation of Troy VI? 
Was it inhabited by the same people; did they rebuild their 
fortress as soon as possible after the earthquake; was their cul¬ 
ture continuous with the immediate past? The answers are. 
Yes. There is no break.*” Troy VII“ was “constructed directly 
over the fallen ruins, with no intervening layer of habitation” 
there is complete continuity of culture.*®* 

What is left of the buildings indicates that Troy VII* was 
a pinched and meagre offspring, unworthy of its robust and 

* Troy IV reached me after my book was in proof. It confirms and enlarges the 
conclusions which I had drawn from the preliminary reports, leaving me with little to 
subtract but much detail to add; I have attempted to draw the larger picture in An¬ 
tiquity (1959). 
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monumental parent.*®^ A series of sheepish cubicles huddles in 
the gangway between the great walls and the first of the interior 
terraces; for the most part, they are built directly onto the 
great wall, which serves for a back. These little houses, many 
of which share a party wall, are penned in a circle round the 



Troy ¥11% new houses (i); after Dorpfeld, Troja und Ilion, figs. 71, 
72. Troy VI, stippled; Troy VII*, cross-hatched. 


citadel; in places a second ring of them stands opposite, and 
presumably the interior terraces and summit were similarly oc¬ 
cupied. If this was the Troy which the Achaeans besieged and 
sacked, part of their work was done for them by the earth¬ 
quake before they came, and their opponents were less capable 
of resistance than Troy VI would have been. 
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Let us ask at once the second question: how long did Troy 
endure, and what happened to it in the end? Chronology 
is relative, determined mainly by sequence of pottery types. 
Translated into years, within the commonly accepted pattern, 
the date of the fall of Troy VJI“ is now assigned by Blegen to a 
year near, at least not long after, the middle of the 13th century 
B.c. perhaps half a century earlier than the most popular of 



Troy Vll*, new houses (ii): after Dorpfeld, Trojannd llion, fig. 72. Troy 
VI, stippled; Troy VII“, cross-hatched. 

the traditional dates. The cause of its termination is established 
beyond doubt: Troy VII“ was devastated by a fire of exceptional 
violence.^® Blegen tells of a “desolation stamping the ruins of 
I'roy VII“, when all the houses on the citadel were apparently 
gutted by a devastating fire.”*®^ There are very strong indica¬ 
tions that the conflagration was caused “by human agency.”^®* 
If we ask for confirmation of the Greek legend that the city of 
Priam was destroyed by the Achaeans in this era, the excava- 
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tions do confirm it up to this point: at a date quite close to that 
of tradition,Troy was most thoroughly burnt; and the burn¬ 
ing was evidently the work of man,—that is to say, of an enemy 
who captured Troy. 

The survivors of the sack of Troy lingered on the site for an¬ 
other generation; then they came under the domination of a 
people of cruder and alien culture,*®® certainly neither Greeks 
nor Trojans. Greek legend consistently maintained that the 
Achaeans returned home after the sack of Troy, that they did 
not occupy the site: the excavations cannot prove that the tale 
is true, but they can and do prove that it is consistent with the 
truth. For now the story of Troy comes to its gloomy end; at 
least Achaeans and Trojans have no further interest in it. 
Nearly two thousand years have passed since civilized men 
made their homes on Hissarlik. Only once, about six hundred 
years ago, was the chain of continuity broken. Now for the first 
time the citadel will lie for many generations obscure, and send 
no echo ringing down the halls of history. 


NOTES 


In this lecture I have relied most on Troy {—Troy: 
Excavations Conducted by the University of Cincinnati, 1932-1938, 
edited by Carl W. Blegen with the collaboration of John L. Caskey 
and Marion Rawson, Vols. I-III, the fourth imminent); Troja und 
Ilion {—Troja und I lion: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen in den vor~ 
historischen und historischen Schichten von Ilion, 1870-1894, by Wil¬ 
helm Dorpfeld, Athens, 1902); and Trojanische Altertiimer (=Heinrich 
Schliemann's Sammlung Trojanischer Altertiimer, by Hubert Schmidt, 
Berlin, 1902). Schliemann’s llios: The City and Country of the Trojans, 
I have used in the New York edition of 1881; his Troja: Results of the 
Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, in the 
New York edition of 1884. The other works most often used and 
abbreviated in the notes are AKG ( = F. Schachermeyr, Die dltesten 
Kulturen Griechenlands, 1955), RE XXII ( = F. Schachermeyr, Prd- 
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historische Kulturen Griechenlands^ in Pauly-Wissowa, 1954), and 
Grimdzuge (=K. BitteFs Grundzuge der Vor- und Fruhgeschichte 
Kleinasiens^ 2d ed., 1950). The background, both in time and in space, 
has now been delineated in a masterly survey, Seton Lloyd's Early 
Anatolia (1956). 

^ See Troy I 1.40 f.; dates and periods are rough approximations. A 
much later date for Troy I is finding favour in some quarters (see 
now Schachermeyr, AKG 32:2650-2400 b.c.). 

“ Troy I 1.36 fF.; I 2 fig. 418 shows the superimposed foundations of 
at least seven houses. 

^ House 102, a megaron, ‘'one of the most ancient examples of that 
type yet known in the Eastern Mediterranean region" {Troy I 
1.37). It is built partly over an earlier house from the first phase 
(House 103), which “seems to have had an apse, the earliest known 
appearance of that form along the west Anatolian coast" (ibid.). 
See Bittel, Kleinasiatische Studien (1942) 138 ff.; Tahsin Ozgii^, 
Turk Tarih Kurumu^ Belleten 10 (1946) 13 ff. 

^ Exterior length 18.75 m., breadth 7 m. House 115 {Troy 1 1.134 f.) 
seems to have been slightly larger. 

^ Troy I 1.89 IF., I 2 fig. 426; the “beds" are low stone platforms 
adjoining the walls. 

‘^Especially because all the houses traced are freestanding, i.e., sur¬ 
rounded by their own courts or precincts, not semi-detached or 
wall-to-wall. 

^ The surviving materials are mostly stone, bone, and terracotta; 
16 objects in copper (no bronze), 2 pieces of lead. 

^ Shellfish were common diet; also tunny. 

® Pottery from Troy I is all handmade, not turned on the wheel. 
Including armourer: actual or potential weapons are dagger blades, 
hammer-axes, arrowheads. 

As Dr Stubbings points out to me, we must not assume that all 
trades were specialized at this time, though some of them probably 
were. I say nothing, therefore, of the evidence for spinning, milling, 
hunting (bones include stag, pig, hare, sheep, goat, ox, dog, tor¬ 
toise). 

See Troy I 1.145 fF., with I 2 figs. 183 fF., 417, 436. The wall is built 
of flattish unworked stones; its inner face was not found, so its 
thickness is conjectural. In places the wall is a stone-faced clay 
embankment, elsewhere it has a stone-filled backing. Interstices 
between stones are filled with clay mortar. Its outer face is for the 
most part (except near the foot) but not everywhere markedly 
sloping. At one point six courses of brickwork superstructure were 
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preserved (I 1.148), In the late phase of Troy I, extensive altera-, 
tions were made. 

Troy I IASS fF.: the sculptured slab is one of three which were set 
up in line on edge outside the easterly flanking tower of the great 
South Gate. It was transferred to this use from elsewhere. The pur¬ 
pose of the “barrier” of three slabs outside the tower, and tlie func¬ 
tion of the sculptured slab before its transference thither, can only 
be conjectured; perhaps, as the excavators suggest, it came from a 
tombstone or a secular or religious monument. Schachermeyr, RE 
XXII 1403 f., observes that the sculpture has no parallel anywhere 
at this period (“weicht . . . von allem Orientalischen vdllig ab, 
steht auch Sesklo und der Agais nicht naher”). 

See esp. Troja und Ilion i 362 fF. with Beilage 44.v. 

15 Troy I 1.157 f. with I 2 figs. 193-194; behind the “saucers” in the 
“table” depicted in fig. 193 was the dark discoloured p)atch which 
vsuggests the stains of blood sacrifice. 

16 Troy I 1.45 f., 53 fF.; but see also II 1.227, “the incompleteness of 
modern knowledge of obsidian deposits along the Anatolian littoral 
leaves us just short of certitude.” Imports of pottery from the 
Middle phase onwards, not earlier; the obsidian belongs to the 
Late phase.—Obsidian is found at Polatli {Anatolian Studies 1, 
1951, 21 fF.) in the early Copper Age, contemporary with Troy II; 
and in the Neolithic flint industry at Mersin,—there is said to be “a 
likely source just north of the Taurus mountains” (Seton Lloyd, 
Early Anatolia^ 1956, 76). 

No clear picture has yet emerged of the detail of the external rela¬ 
tions of Troy I and 11. {a) It is reasonable to suppose that this 
powerful fortress dominated small places in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood (e.g. the contemporary settlement at Kum Tepe). {b) 
Presumably Troy stood in some relation, politically as well as cul¬ 
turally, to contemporary settlements of similar type a little further 
afield, such as those at Yortan (cf. Bittel, Grundziige 20), at 
Thermi in Lesbos and Poliochni in Lemnos (/?£XXII 1402 fF., with 
literature), {c) It is certain that the culture of Troy I and II had 
much in common with that of the northern shores of the Aegean, 
through Thrace to Macedonia; and that there was commerce with 
the western Aegean lands (islands and mainland), {d) It is never¬ 
theless maintained that Troy I-II was essentially an Anatolian 
foundation, with family connexions on the central plateau (Alaga 
and especially Alishar: Bittel, Grundziige 26) and in the south 
beyond the mountains (Mersin). See Bittel, Kleinas. Studioi 
(1942) 130 fF.; Grundziige 20 f., 32 fF., 58 f.; Gnomon 26 (1954) 
441 f.; Schachermeyr, AKG 161 f., 169 fF., and RE XXll 1403 f.; 
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I Index s.v. “external relations’’; Seton Lloyd, £ar/y Ana^ 
tolia 86 ff., 108 fF. Important new contributions to this subject will 
be found {a) in htanhiiler Mitteilungen 6 (1955) 53 ff., by Mellaart, 
establishing relations between Troy I-II and the Inegdl-Yenisehir- 
Iznik region, south of the gulf of Izmit at the eastern end of tlie Sea 
of Marmora; {h) in the Illustrated London News^ August 3, 1957, 
197 fF., by Luigi Brea, on the settlement at Poliochni in Lemnos in 
the time of Troy II (see n. 51 below). 

The further question, whence came the founders of Troy I, is 
discussed by Schuchhardt, Ahh. d. Preuss. Akad, d. IViss,^ Berlin^ 
phil.-hist. Kl., 10 (1940) 1 fF. (criticized by Bittel, Kleinas, Studien 
l.c.; cf. O/giig, Belleten l.c. n. 3 above). 

i« Troy I 1.39, 169: “Stratum P . . . seems to represent an ambitious 
project of regrading and of readjustment of levels preparatory to re¬ 
building, rather than a real habitation layer”; “merely an interval 
between Phase L and the initial phase of the Second Settlement 
which follows immediately.” 

Tray 1 1.15, 82, 204, al. 

20 Ibid.—Schachermeyr {AKG 199, 202; cf. RE XXII 1446, and Lori- 
mer, IIo7)ier and the Monuments [//M], 1950, 6 f.) is tempted to 
infer from the Schnurkerajnik and battle-axes of Troy II a “Zu- 
wanderung von Streitaxt-Leuten”: the evidence seems inadequate, 
cf. Bittel, Grundzugc 56 f.; and Schachermeyr himself recognizes 
that there was no break in the culture of Troy. 

2^ Troy I 2 fig. 432 illustrates superimposed houses of the first five 
phases. 

22 For the detail see Troja und llion i 52 fF., with additions and correc¬ 
tions passim in the second half of Troy I 1. The wall consisted of a 
sloping lower part, of unworked limestone cemented with clay 
mortar, and a (presumably vertical) superstructure of clay brick. 
The height of the lower part varied from 1 to 8.50 m. according to 
the contour of the hill; the height of the clay superstructure (which 
was probably topped with timberwork) was appreciably more than 
3 m. The thickness of the wall is a filling of small stones, in some 
parts cemented but in others not. 

Or both, if Troy II was ruled by a priest-king. Troy I 1.263: “strik¬ 
ing evidence that the buildings in this area were public or state 
edifices rather than private dwellings is furnished by the almost 
complete absence of animal bones, which are normally found in 
great abundance on house floors and in the adjacent open yards and 
streets.” Apart from a copper and a bone pin, the list of objects 
found includes nothing but a small quantity of pottery. 

It rested on a stone foundation 1.70 m. wide and 1.30 m. deep. A 
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socle of stone supported clay-brick walls (1.44 m. thick) ribbed with 
timber; the roof was composed of clay and reed laid on cross¬ 
timbers (which must have been 30 feet long, for there was apparent¬ 
ly no internal pillaring). Some evidence for the nature of the roof 
survives in House II S, where the fallen roof clay retains impres¬ 
sions of reeds or twigs, and blackened remains of wooden beams 
were found in the debris (Troy I 1.374 and I 2 fig. 351). 

2® See Troja und llion i fig. 23 p. 81, and Troy I 1.261 f. with I 2 
figs. 287, 455. 

Troy I 1.205. Schachermeyr, RE XXII 1405 f., notes that the 
potter’s wheel is not in evidence in inner Anatolia until a much 
later period; he thinks it must have come to Troy “from remote 
Mesopotamia”; we now know that wheel-made pottery existed at 
the same period at Polatli (Anatolian Studies 1, 1951,45 f.). 

27 See esp. W. Lamb, BSA 46 (1951) 75 ff.; Frankfort, JNES 8 
(1949) 194 fF. 

2® Frankfort, l.c. 210 f. 

2® Troja und llion i 99. 

®°The encroachment is well illustrated by the diagrammatic plan in 
Troy I 2 fig. 458 as compared with fig. 457. 

31 I 1,278 f., with I 2 fig. 451. The enlargement occurred in Phase 
IH, the encroachment began in Phase IP. Phase IP is scantily 
represented, and it seems likely that not more than one generation 
is needed for the interval between IP and IP. 

See esp. Schliemann, Ilios 40 flF., 453 flf.; Troja und llion i 325 ff.; 
Trojanische Altertumer 225 ff.; Troy I 1 Index s.v. “treasures,” and 
esp. 350 ff., 366; Becatti, Oreficerie antiche (1955) 147 and Tav. I; 
Bittel, Grundzuge 32; Seton Lloyd, Early Anatolia 106 ff.; Schaef¬ 
fer, Stratigraphic compark (1948) 223 ff. (his theory, that the 
“TreavSure of Priam,” with others, is to be assigned to Troy III, 
seems to have won few adherents). I concentrate on the artefacts of 
gold: the silver and bronze are theoretically easier to account for. 
The so-called “House of the City-King”; see Troy I 1.372. The site 
of the find is near the northeast corner of Square C 5 on the Plan. 
Troja und llion i 325 ff. 

3® Troy I 1.214. 

Ilios 456 f.; photograph in Troj, Altertumer opposite p. 232; in Ilios 
no. 687 (p. 457); and in Becatti, op. cit. Tav. 1. 

^7 See Schliemann, Ilios 253; Leaf, Straio on the Troad 134; Bliimner, 
RE VII 2 (1912) 1562; Ruge, ibid. VII A (1939) 533. 

Cf. Wace, JHS12 (1952) 150 col. ii. The only certain exception ap¬ 
pears to be “an infinitesimal bead of gold” (AJA 39, 1935, 30 = 
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Troy III 1.373, a “speck of gold" in burial urn no. 14) from the 
late VI cemetery. Also from Troy VI is a pin which may be of 
electrum {Troy III 1.21 with fig. 297); Troy III 1.318 n. 34 refers 
to a “small tubular gold bead," but of uncertain date. AJA 39 
(1935) 571 refers to a gold ornament in the form of a coiled ser¬ 
pent: presumably from Troy VII? And is the rosette disc in gold 
{Troj* Altertumer 6030, illustrated, —Troja und I lion, Beilage 
46.x) also to be assigned to Troy VII? 

It is difficult to tell how far the gold artefacts were in use in Troy 
II apart from the Treasures: only three “Einzelfunde** of gold are 
listed in the Schliemann Collection (of silver, only two dozen small 
objects), from unrecorded strata. 

3'*’ The contrast was noticed first by Schliemann himself; he thought it 
likely that the golden treasures came into Troy from outside {Ilios 
Af>l). It is to be recognized that a similar contrast appears at 
Alaga Hoyiik: Miss M. Mellink, in The Aegean and the Near East: 
Studies Presented to //. Goldman (1956) 45, notes that the technical 
proficiency of the Alagan metalwork is “in clear contrast to the 
primitive aspect of the ceramic inventory of the royal tombs." 

40 j 1.210: the argument is ex silentio, but is strong in confirma¬ 
tion of a point established by other means. 

Karo, Schachtgrdber von Mykenai 350 ff.; what he says of the My¬ 
cenaean treasures is true of the Trojan: they are a “geschlossenes 
Bild selbstandiger Eigenart"; they “stand out in splendid isola¬ 
tion" (Bury-Meiggs, History of Greece, 1955, 23). 

Bittel, Grundzuge 32, says that the Trojan treasures “deshalb 
nichts so Aussergewohnliches mehr darstellen, weil der Besitz von 
Geriiten und Schmuckgegenstanden aus kostbaren Steinen und 
Metallen, wie die noch reicheren Funde von Hiiyuk zeigen, bei den 
Fiirsten der anatolischen Stadtkultur des 3. Jahrtausends offenbar 
zur normalen Hofhaltung gehorte": but the evidence of Troy in¬ 
sists that its treasures of gold were isolated, not “normal"; Alaga 
throws no great light on that aspect of the problem, however much 
else it may illuminate. 

Lorimer, HM 19, on the shaft-grave treasures: “For so spectacular 
an accession of riches a natural and obvious cause is the capture 
and spoliation of some wealthy city" (suggesting Cnossos; the arte¬ 
facts include many that are “unmistakably Cretan in style though 
not as a rule in subject"). Matz, Kreta, Mykene, Troja [KMT] 
(1956) 133, agrees that the treasures are the spoils of raids, whether 
on Cretan or other territory: but Dr Stubbings warns me to tread 
carefully here,—not all the shaft-grave treasures are Minoan in 
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character; and where style and workmanship seem Minoan, actual 
Minoan parallels may be wanting; it is perhaps more likely that 
the “capture and spoliation” was rather of artificers than of arte¬ 
facts.—For the historical background of the alleged Mycenaean 
invasion of Crete see esp. Schachermeyr, Archiv Orientdlnt 17.2 
(1949) 331 flf. 

The only fit objects for comparison in respect of material, place, 
and time were the treasures discovered by Richard Seager at 
Mochlos off the coast of northeastern Crete in 1908 (R. B. Seager, 
Explorations in the Island oj Mochlos^ 1911, with illustrations of the 
best gold objects). I'heir date is Early Minoan 11, close enough to 
Troy II. But it is not easy to find any necessary connexion between 
the two: the goldwork at Mochlos is, as Seager says, “for the most 
part, of the simplest character”; differences from the Trojan treas¬ 
ures are much more striking than resemblances; and there is a 
fundamental disparity in context,—“in view of the high develop¬ 
ment shown by the stone vases of this settlement, the profusion of 
gold ornaments [nearly 150, not counting beads] in the Mochlos 
graves is not so surprising”: whereas in Troy II the goldwork far sur¬ 
passes all other comparable arts, in Mochlos it is only one—and very 
far from the best—example of artistic talent. (The influence of Hr 
upon Troy seems to me, for reasons of place and time, to be most 
unlikely; but see RE XXII 1407.) 

The question remains, how far the alien origin of the Trojan gold 
treasures is confirmed by differences, other than that of the ma¬ 
terial, from local types of artefact. To the layman, the number and 
quality of the differences appear great; and the resemblances need 
no further explanation than the reference to generically Anatolian, 
rather than local Trojan, types. 

R. O. Arik, Les Fouilles d'Ala^a Hoyiik (1937), with illustrations 
clxvii ff.; Bossert, Altanatolien, pis. 297-314; H. Z. Ko§iay, Aiis- 
grabungen von Ala(;a Hoyiik (1944), Les Fouilles £Alaqa Hdyuk 
(1951), and The Aegean and the Near East 36 ff.; Schachermeyr, 
RE XXII 1400 ff., AKG 167; Seton Lloyd, Early Anatolia 35 ff., 
96 ff.; and now esp. Mellink, The Aegean and the Near East 39 ff. 

^ Bossert, Altanatolien 35: “Innerhalb der anatolischen Kunst des 3. 
Jahrtausends ragt die Kunst von Alaga Hoyiik dermassen hervor, 
dass alles bis jetzt Bekannte, einschliesslich Troja, dahinter zu- 
riickstehen muss”; Seton Lloyd, Early Anatolia 107: “on the whole 
primitive and the workmanship very rude,” of the Trojan treasures. 
I am surprised, if there is anything in the Alagan goldwork sur¬ 
passing the quality of Troj. Altertumer 5863, 5876, 5878, 6133, 
among others. Schachermeyr {AKG 167) rates the Trojan high 
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above the Alagan goldwares, and in some respects above those of 
Ur; 1 would add, above those of Mycenae the greater part of a 
millennium later; Vaphio and Dendra put everything else in the 
shade. Some of the Trojan gold artehicts are now very well illus¬ 
trated in Matz, AMTTaf. 5 f. 

The graves (from which the gold comes) of Alaga are assigned to 
c. 2350—2100 B.c. (Bittel, Grundzuge 27 ff.), overlapping Troy II 
(latest phases) and III. 

47 Resemblances between Ala^an and Trojan artefacts are noted or 
suggested by Arik, op. cit., throughout his catalogue; cf. Schacher- 
meyr, RE XXII 1407 f., and Mellink l.c. 47 ff. So far as the gold- 
wares are concerned, it must be admitted that here again the dif¬ 
ferences are more numerous and striking than the resemblances. 
“A chance find in 1950, in a somewhat equivocal setting in a site 
near Amasya, has produced a fluted jug and chalices of gold, to¬ 
gether with a quantity of silver and copper objects, identical with 
those in the Ala^a tombs,” Seton Lloyd, Early Anatolia 100 f.; 
see also Mellink, The Aegean and the Near East 46 n. 18. 

4-* Cf. Mellink, op. cit. 57, “recent discoveries suggest that a series of 
small kingdoms can be reconstructed along the route from Troy to 
Alaga, and that the rise of metallurgy was one of the main factors 
which made these sites locally powerful.” 

See L. Brea, Illustrated London NewSy August 3, 1957, 197 ff. 

The site at Poliochni is described as “an urban settlement sur¬ 
rounded by a solid curtain of walls.” In culture, generally, it was 
closely related to Troy II, but more complex and much larger,—“its 
extent during the period of Troy I and Troy II is more than 
double that of Troy.” Its destruction, “due certainly to an earth- 
(juake,” is more or less contemporary with the Burnt Layer of 
Troy 11. Thereafter it played no noticeable part in history, though 
tenuous traces indicate occupation of some sort up to the middle of 
the second millennium. 

This point is stressed by Brea (199); he suggests that “this treasure, 
as is probably the case with some of the Trojan finds also, repre¬ 
sented some family’s gold reserve, for use as a medium of ex¬ 
change.” 

It is generally very difficult to discover in just what conditions the 
Schliemann Treasures were found; Goetze in Troja und Ilion i 
325 fF. reports as much as is known. 

Among other reasons: if the fire had been accidental, most people 
would easily have escaped; they would then certainly Jiave dug out 
their treasures. 

We must resist the temptation to associate the collapse of Troy 
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II with that of Poliochni, “due certainly to an earthquake'*: 
decades may have divided the two catastrophes; and in fact the 
destruction of Troy II was not apparently caused by an earth¬ 
quake. 

See Troy I 1.321, 366 f. 

“ Troy II 1.6: “In general, the pottery of Troy III is almost indis¬ 
tinguishable from that of the later phases of Troy II, demonstrating 
unimpeachably the continuity of ceramic tradition"; lOflF., in 
materials (copper, stone, bone, terracotta) and in manufactures 
(articles listed pp. 11-16) the link with Troy II is unbroken; 8 f., 
commercial relations with the West continue as before. 

Troy II 1.4 f.: compare esp. II 2 fig. 263 with I 2 fig. 459 (Phases 
e, f), and still more significantly with I 2 fig. 451 (showing the 
same area in Square E 6 up to Phase II®). 

See Troy II 2 figs. 263 flF. It is not certain that Troy III was not a 
walled fortress: the evidence in general suggests that it was not, 
but it is safer to say with the American excavators that the matter 
is simply “undetermined." 

Troy 11 1.5. 

«Hbid, 

Ibid. 65 f.; cf. Schliemann, llios 518. 

Troy II 1.38. For a similar floor in the fourth settlement see the 
photograph in AJA 39 (1935) 10. 

Troy II 1.38. 

Another explanation is ofl'ered by Bittel in his review of Troy I and 
II {Gnomon 26, 1954, 440). 

^ Troy I 1.321: this suggestion is there made tentatively together 
with others. 

^ When the visitor to Buckingham Palace finds a large angle of the 
forecourt demolished to make room for small houses extending 
almost up to the front portal, he may safely conclude that Royalty 
is no longer at home there. 

We have no right to assume either {a) that the Trojan treasures 
were not introduced into Troy until the phase (II*) in which they 
were found embedded; or (i) that they did not change hands in 
the course of time. 

Bittel, Grundziige 57y suggests that the burners of Troy II may 
have been passing raiders, “etwa von der See her, nach dessen 
Gelingen die Invasoren wieder abzogen, oder aber sie strebten 
weiter ins innere Kleinasien"; on p. 58 he allows the possibility 
that they were outrunners of the Hittite invasion. Seton Lloyd, 
Ear/y Anatolia 63 flF., 93 f., stresses the parallel between Troy II 
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and {a) Alaga Hoyiik: in both, the wonderful treasures ‘‘date from 
a period which terminated in a great cataclysm, and was followed 
in both cases by notable changes in the habits and tastes of the 
local inhabitants”; ib) Polatli: there are striking cultural resem¬ 
blances to Troy II at a level immediately preceding a destructive 
fire. I'hese events and circumstances play an important part in the 
general theory of Schaeffer, Stratigraphic comparec; they are dis¬ 
cussed in a wider context also by Mellink in The Aegean and the 
Near East 41 ff. 

69 'jYQy ]J 1.102, 105, 139 f.: but perhaps the evidence indicates no 
more than a particularly massive retaining wall for a terrace. 

See esp. TT'oy II 2 fig. 297. 

71 proy II 1.108. Materials and manufactures remain as before; the 
ceramic tradition is uninterrupted (though wheel-turned pottery 
now becomes commoner); commercial relations with the West are 
continued, and there are some points of contact with central 
Anatolia and the Near East (II 1.107). 

See esp. Troy II 2 fig. 271. 

Troy IV reverts to clay brick instead of stone for walls of houses. 
Bones of cervns are still common in Troy IV; there is an apparently 
absolute continuity of culture in general, with some differences 
(mostly for the better) in details. 

See esp. Troy II 2 fig. 304, representing House 501, with main room 
about 4 m. wide and at least 10 m. long; its remarkable cocAing- 
stove is excellently photographed in fig. 192. The sugarloaf cubes 
on the edge of the stove are presumably intended as stands for pots 
and pans. Another interesting house is no. 504, ibid. fig. 308 with 
text II 1.283. 

Troy II 1.223. 

Ibid.: “bones of deer show a sharp decrease, while bones of bos and 
sus rise almost to their maximum proportional incidence.” 

Ibid. 

Probably to Tarsus, perhaps to Cyprus, possibly to central Ana¬ 
tolia; Troy II 1.227 ff. 

See esp. Troy II 1.221 f., 297, with II 2 figs. 230 ff.; Ddrpfeld\s V*^^^ 
probably belong to the earliest phase of Troy VI (see n. 88 below). 
There is a mass of thin slabs of stone, with crude brick super¬ 
structure, which “looked as if it might have been part of a forti¬ 
fication wall of the Fifth Settlement.” 

Bittel in his review of Troy III (Gnomon 28, 1956, 243 ff.; cf. 
Kleinas, Studien^ 130 f.) denies that the evidence suffices to prove a 
change of culture at the end of the fifth settlement, and suggests 
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that “Early VF* may have been a period of transition from Troy V 
to Troy VI (“ob nicht faktisch das ganze fruhe VI den Charakter 
des Uberganges von V zu VI hat?”); such changes as the facts force 
us to admit are at no period sufficient, he believes, to prove a break 
in the continuity of culture at Troy. 

He deals seriatim with the principal arguments: 

I. The architecture. — (a) Only one house from Early VI, “House 
630,” is well preserved. About this Blegen says (III 1.122) that, 
“though a certain neatness in the style of construction recalls the 
houses of Troy V, the general character of the building, its regular- 
ity of plan, and its free-standing position look forward to the great 
houses of the later phases of the Sixth Settlement of which it is 
surely a forerunner. Its importance therefore lies in the evidence it 
gives that the introduction of the new architecture . . . goes back 
to the initial phases of Troy VI.” Bittel replies (i) that it is hazard¬ 
ous to make a single house the foundation of inference about the 
general character of the building in Early VI, and (ii) that House 
630 is not in fact so different from the houses of "JVoy V as to ex¬ 
clude the possibility of direct evolution. He does not consider the 
important point that this Early VI house, which certainly repre¬ 
sents a marked improvement on anything that Troy V can show, 
contains relics both of Gray Minyan Ware and of the horse: the 
improvement in architecture was contemporary with these as¬ 
tonishing innovations, and its evidential weight should be assessed 
in conjunction with them, not in isolation. 

b) Blegen believes that Walls V®, V'^ (III 2 fig, 503), assigned by 
Ddrpfeld to Troy V, must now be assigned to Early VI: Bittel 
thinks that the claim of Troy V remains open. The point is of con¬ 
siderable importance, for this wall has the “offsets” which are so 
distinctive a feature of the architecture of Troy VI: if the “offsets” 
were already present in Troy V, BitteFs case would acquire some 
vsubstance. There is a conflict here which the layman must not pre¬ 
sume to discuss. Blegen states categorically (Ill 1.212): “This 
latter [ = Wall V^] cannot be assigned to the Fifth Settlement, but 
must have been constructed later, though how much later could 
not be determined”; Bittel replies that “so viel ich sehe, haben sich 
neue stratigraphische Anhaltspunkte, die fiir die Zuweisung dieser 
Fortifikation zwingend waren, nicht gefunden.” He does not dis¬ 
cuss Blegen’s further statement (112), that “a short section called 
V®, lying underneath House VI G in Square H 7, which Ddrpfeld 
plausibly suggested might be part of the same fortification, . . . 
is certainly a work of the early Sixth Settlement”; it is possible, 
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however, that V® is not part of the same fortification (142: “whether 
a retaining wall or the foundation of a building or a defensive 
wair'). In summary, Bittel has not succeeded in showing cause why 
we should disbelieve the explicit statement of the excavators that 
“cannot be assigned to the Fifth Settlement, but must have been 
constructed later.” 

II. The pottery .—Bittel stresses the fact that in Early VI the 
new shapes occur together with old shapes; it is not until Middle VI 
that the break with the past is almost complete. As for the Gray 
Minyan Ware, Bittel suggests that, since it was highly fashionable 
in the Aegean world about the period in question, its presence in 
Early VI may be due simply to “import and inspiration from the 
Aegean area or from the West Anatolian neighbourhood” (for the 
latter area, see n. 17 above). He suggests further that Gray Minyan 
Ware, which first appears in Hellas, must have been invented there 
(this seems to me a most improbable assumption); therefore, if the 
founders of Troy VI were invaders who brought the technique with 
them, either they must have come from Hellas itself (which nobody 
will believe), or they must have acquired it en route^ perhaps on the 
periphery of the Greek world; but this (he argues) is an unneces¬ 
sary complication, for if Trojan G.M.W. was adopted from Greek 
the adoption could just as well have occurred in Troy itself. 

III, The horse .—Bittel suggests that local influences in Asia 
Minor might at this time have caused the introduction of the horse 
to Troy. A conquest of Troy is not to be inferred “unless there is 
real proof of the beginning of a new epoch at Troy simultaneously 
with the appearance of the horse”; and he simply denies that the 
architecture and the pottery constitute such proof. 

His general conclusion (p. 246) is that, so far as the archaeo¬ 
logical material allows a judgement, the advances in Troy VI 
“developed organically” out of the recent past; there is no need to 
infer even a change of dynasty at Troy, let alone a conquest and a 
change of population. 

Although his argument is overstated in places (the Gray Minyan 
Ware is not "'the only thread"^ that runs all through Troy VI, and 
among the things which did not “develop organically” out of the 
Trojan past are the Gray Minyan Ware and the horse), and al¬ 
though he seems to make insufficient allowance for the cumulative 
value of the evidence, yet it must be admitted that he has argued 
the case with great skill and force. He has not succeeded, as he 
claims, in setting up “one possibility against another”: he has set 
up a theoretically conceivable proposition against a common- 
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sense inference. It is theoretically conceivable that a people might 
suddenly subvert their own culture, importing the potters of newly 
arrived strangers in a land overseas to teach them a new fashion in 
ceramics, at the same time as they were remodelling their citadel 
with a new architectural art and introducing the already domesti¬ 
cated horse,—though nobody knows where either the new archi¬ 
tecture or the horse came from. It is, in effect, simply to say that 
change of culture does not mean change of people: for Bittel’s 
argument that Early VI was a transitional phase seems to me to fail 
entirely. Of the three most significant changes, two certainly and 
the third also according to the excavators are definitely manifest in 
the earliest phase of Troy VI; not to mention numerous lesser 
changes. In all respects Troy VI is as unlike Troy V as it could well 
be; it seems probable that the general opinion will be in favour of 
Blegen*s judgement that the change in culture in Troy VI from its 
beginning is of such a quality that a change of people is the only 
reasonable inference to be drawn (so also Schachermeyr, RE XXII 
1449 f.: “Troia VI . . . zeigt einen ebenso plotzlichen wie durch- 
greifenden VVechsel des kulturellen Bestandes. Mit Recht nehmen 
die amerikanischen Forscher eine Einwanderung an, welche mit 
derjenigen der Griechen nach Hellas am Beginn von M. Hell, 
irgendwie zusammenhing,'* Wace, JHS 76, 1956, 121, agrees that 
“Troy VI marks a new era in the history of Hissarlik^’). 

1 do not use in this connexion the evidence of the cremation ceme¬ 
tery discovered in the vicinity of Troy {Troy III 1.391 ff.). This is 
assigned to Late VI, and may be unconnected with the change of 
people at Troy after Troy V. (a) The custom of cremation might 
have been introduced at any time during the life of Troy VI 
through Anatolian influence (the Trojan crematory has points in 
common with the crematory discovered at Boghaz-Kdy in 1952; 
Bittel, Gnomon l.c. 251 and Kleinas. Studien 69 f.); {b) the Trojan 
crematory was used not by the great families but by more ordinary 
people; it is possible that cremation was an existing local practice 
adoped by the commoners after the invasion though not necessari¬ 
ly by their leading families. Schachermeyr, RE XXII 1493, and 
Matz, KMT 138, think that the Trojan crematory is an indication 
that the founders of Troy VI were not of the same race as the 
Greeks; for the two reasons given the inference is unacceptable. 
Tlie question has recently been discussed in a wider context by 
Burton-Brown, The Coming of Iron to Greece (1955) 140 ff., 153 ff. 
For the “offsets” see p. 60. 

Bittel, Gnomon Lc. 251: “Die Hauser des spateren VI sind auch 
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im Grundriss, in der—mindestens—im Untergeschoss beschrankten 
Raumzahl und in ihrer Anordnung auf Terrassen durchaus eigen- 
willige Schopfungen und mit der Bauweise keines anderen be- 
kannten Ortes oder Gebietes direkt vergleichbar. Es besteht keine 
Verbindung zur ostHcheren kleinasiatischen Architektur, aber auch 
keine zur agaischen/’ 

Troy III 1.3: “the high central terraces, on which the principal 
palace presumably stood, had been cut away and removed, to¬ 
gether with all their monuments, in Hellenistic and Roman times 
when a pretentious temple of Athena was erected.'' 

88 Houses Q, E, F, G, M, A, P belong to the first terrace; C, D, O, N, 
to the second. 

8 n have deliberately put the figure as high as possible: this is a 
maximum, perhaps theoretically attainable. I have no doubt that 
the true figure was very much lower, probably not more than half 
as many. Blegen (III 1 . 10 ) speaks of “a score or more of large 
houses in which the members of the ruler's family and his immedi¬ 
ate subordinates lived"; that is surely the correct estimate. 

88 See the plan (facing p. 42): the discovery of a fragment of wall in 
Squares F-G 3 allows a reasonably precise estimate. 

88 From wall to wall along line 5/6 is about 180 m. 

88 It may be wondered what the royal strategy may have been: the 
castle will not accommodate the subject population together with 
flocks and herds and fodder for more than a very short period. The 
problem is by no means peculiar to Troy, and perhaps not very im¬ 
portant. It might be expected that the fighting-men would defeat 
the enemy in the field; and that the walls would hold the greater 
part of the population (the rest dispersing on the hills) during the 
transit or assault of a too powerful enemy. It is quite possible that 
no special provision would be made for that unlikely and in fact 
extraordinarily uncommon event, a regular and protracted siege. 
(Blegen, AJA 39, 1935, 31, suggests that Balli Dagh may have 
been “a natural stronghold in which the surrounding rural popula¬ 
tion could take refuge in times of danger"; also Eski Hissarlik, 
ibid. p. 33.) 

Troy III 1.39. 

^’Hbid. 15 f. 

^'Schachermeyr, RE XXII 1464, 1468; Forsdyke, JHS 34 (1914) 
126 fF.; Blegen, Korakou 15; Goldman, Eutresis 135 fF.; Persson, 
Asine 261 f.; Myres, fVho JVere the Greeks? 263 fF., and Archiv 
Orientilni 17.2 (1949) 199; Kraiker, Antike 15 (1939) 210 f. 

Bittel (Gnomon 28, 1956, 247 f.) and Schachcrmeyr (RE XXII 
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1450) believe that Troy VI begins c. 1800 b.c., whereas the main 
Greek invasion of Hellas had occurred c. 1950 b.c. Both agree that 
the difference in dates would not in itself be an argument against 
the theory that the Hellas-invasion and the Troy-invasion were 
historically interconnected (indeed Schachermeyr insists that they 
were so connected: ‘‘so erweist sich die Begriindung von Troia VI 
als der jiingste Akt einer umfassenderen Bewegung, der auch die 
griechische Einwanderung angehort hat/’ RE XXII 1450). It is 
therefore not misleading to speak of the invasion of Hellas and the 
founding of Troy VI as being “events of the same era/* as I have 
sometimes done in suitable contexts. The dates are in any case 
highly artificial, and it is an open possibility that the two events 
occurred much closer together in time than Bittel and Schacher¬ 
meyr suggest. 

RE XXII 1458 f. It would carry me far beyond my present limits 
to discuss the complex problem whether there was a change of 
dynasty at Mycenae at the end of the Middle Helladic period, and, 
if so, whether the new rulers were of the same race as the old. It 
seems certain enough that the great fortresses of Hellas were occu¬ 
pied by Greeks throughout the period with which I am primarily 
concerned, the Late Helladic era; on the uncertainties relating to 
the Middle Helladic period see Burton-Brown, The Coyning of 
Iron to Greece 45 ff. 

RE XXII 1452 f.; cf. Kraiker, Antike 15 (1939) 195 fF.; Haley and 
Blegen, AJA 32 (1928) 141 ff. 

RE XXII 1489 fF.; this is now as certain as such things can be. 
This is flatly denied by Schachermeyr, RE XXII 1463 fF, (and by 
Kraiker, l.c. 210 f.): “Vollig irrig war es, sie [sc. Gray Minyan 
Ware] mit der Einwanderungskatastrophe zu Anfang der Periode in 
Verbindung zu bringen.” (He adds: “Keramik wird von Ein- 
wanderern ja sehr haufig gar nicht aus ihrer friiheren Heimat mitge- 
bracht, sondern an Ort und Stelle ubernommen*': yes, but the 
extraordinary technique of Gray Minyan Ware was certainly not 
''taken over on the spot*' by the Greek invaders.) 

The origins of Gray Minyan Ware are a much-debated mystery. 
It is said to have no prototypes, no previous history at all in Hellas 
or anywhere else before its appearance early in the Middle Bronze 
Age, when its distribution is confined to Hellas (including Mace¬ 
donia and Chalcidice, but not Thrace), some of the islands (Cyc¬ 
lades, but also Leucas and Ithaca), and Troy (for finds elsewhere 
in Anatolia see next note). It seems to be generally agreed that it 
is an imitation in clay of metallic vessels: but nobody knows 
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where either the metallic originals or the clay imitations came 
from. Schachermeyr is confident that the former must have been 
Anatolian, but admits (1468) that we know nothing which would 
account for the combination of distinctive features comprised in 
Gray Minyan Ware. 

Schachermeyr denies that the Greek invaders brought this 
peculiar technique with them: he believes that it was invented in 
the Aegean area after the invasion,—“somewhere in the Aegean 
region, whether in Macedonia, Thrace [this seems particularly im¬ 
probable], Chalcidice, or on the Greek mainland, the decisive step 
was taken towards the creation of Minyan Ware,—the imitation 
in clay of East Anatolian metallic vessels.*' The essence of his case 
lies, as it is presented, in the fact that excavation at certain 
places in Hellas shows an interval, a Zwischenstufcy between the 
first occupation by Greek invaders and the first appearance of Gray 
Minyan Ware: “erst im Abklingen dieser Zwischenstufe stellt sich 
das Neue zuerst in Gestalt des Minyschen allmahlich ein." At 
Tiryns, Eutresis, Aegina, Gonia, it is stated (1463), there is “a 
kind of transitional stage, which at Asine and Malthi actually ex¬ 
pands into a subperiod, in which Matt-painted Ware is wholly 
wanting and true Minyan makes only a hesitant debut." 

I do not argue about facts which only the field archaeologist is 
competent to judge: but I suggest that, given these facts, the infer¬ 
ence drawn from them by Schachermeyr is far from cogent. Even 
supposing (what is not stated, and so far as I can discover would 
not be true) that this transitional stage was a fairly uniform char¬ 
acteristic of all relevant sites excavated, it is surely natural enough 
that an appreciable interval should elapse before the characteristic 
pottery of the invaders asserts itself. We do not know how long the 
invaders took to establish themselves securely; and we may 
reasonably postulate a lapse of some considerable time before a 
normal economy was reestablished under the new conditions. At 
Troy, where the invasion affected a single small settlement, no 
delay need be presumed and none in fact occurred; but in Hellas 
the conquest may well have been a protracted and arduous opera¬ 
tion, and we have no reason whatever to expect that Gray Minyan 
Ware will make an immediate appearance,—the highly skilled 
craftsmen of this peculiar technique may not have been very 
numerous, and may well not have been represented on all sites 
alike at an early stage in the occupation of Hellas. It is intrinsically 
much likelier that the technique was brought by the invaders than 
that it was invented so soon and so suddenly after the invasion—in 
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an area where there was nothing whatever at the time which could 
possibly lead to this particular technical process. 

On p. 1493 Schachermeyr himself says that ‘‘Anregungen zur 
minyschen Topfertechnik konnten gleichfalls vom Balkan ausge> 
gangen sein.’* 

For Gray Minyan Ware in Asia Minor (apart from Troy) see 
Bittel, Gnomon l.c. 252 (Brussa, Old Smyrna, Eskisehir); Ana¬ 
tolian Studies 1 (1951)31fF. (Polatli); and esp. Mellaart, Istanbuler 
Mitteilungen 6 (1955) 61 ff. G.M.W. is common in the mounds in¬ 
vestigated in the areas of Iznik, Yenisehir, and Balikesir (south of 
the eastern end of the Sea of Marmora): all these settlements lie on 
or near the main roads from the Anatolian plateau to the Troad 
(l.c. 55). It is certain that further investigation will add greatly to 
our knowledge of these matters, but there is at present nothing sur¬ 
prising in the discovery of this attractive ware in places near Troy 
or further afield on the main roads to the Troad. (See now Mellaart, 
AJA 62, 1958, 9 ff., esp. 15 ff., on the distribution and origin of 
Minyan wares. He argues that '‘Aegean archaeologists have per¬ 
haps laid a little too much stress on the colour and the technique of 
the grey Minyan ware,” and maintains that “in seeking the origins 
of the Minyan wares the real criterion should be not colour or 
soapy surface, but shaped The case is then stated for the West 
Anatolian origin of the Minyan wares of Middle Helladic Greece, 
and the conclusion is drawn that the invaders of Greece c. 1900 
B.c. came from Anatolia, not via the Balkans from the north. If 
this was so—and the case so far is persuasive, however hard it 
may be to accept much of what follows on pp. 19-32,—it becomes 
even likelier than before that there was some very close association 
between the invaders of Greece and the founders of Troy VI; and 
Mellaart of course agrees with Blegen in linking “the arrival of a 
new culture at Troy with that which brought the Minyan wares to 
Greece.”) 

Dr Stubbings points out that the evidence from the plain of ‘Amq 
is relevant here: see R. J. Braidwood, Mounds in the Plain of 
Antioch (Univ. of Chicago, Oriental Inst. Publ. XLVIII, 1937). A 
ware similar to Minyan is found on tells in the plain of Antioch at a 
comparable date (Braidwood’s Period VIII = 2000-1800 b.c.: 
“the Minyan wares begin here”). The reference under Period VII 
(1800-1600) to “Minyan wares and local copies” suggests that the 
Minyan wares were not of local manufacture, and it is noticeable 
that these wares are very far from being characteristic of the area in 
the earlier period. Period VIII is represented on only three certain- 
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ly and two more probably out of 178 mounds; the period was one of 
“very light occupation/’ and its characteristic pottery was “prob¬ 
ably imported.” 

101 Troy III 1.10 f.; cf. Wace, JHS 76 (1956) 121 col. ii. 

102 See n, 81 above. 

103 Schachermeyr accepts Blegen’s inference that the founders of Troy 
VI were invaders (from the north), RE XXII 1449 f., AKG 249; 
but nevertheless maintains that the presence of Gray Minyan 
Ware in early Troy VI is due to transplantation from the Aegean 
world, ibid. 1469 (“mit Volkerwanderungen hat die Verbreitung 
dieser alsbald so weithin beliebt werdenden minyschen Gattungen 
. . . nur insofern zu tun gehabt, als sie durch die Begriinder von 
Troia VI von Makedonien, Thrakien, der Chalkidike oder von 
Griechenland her nach Westkleinasien verpflanzt wurden”). 

10 ^ Bittel, Gnomon l.c. 249: “das altere Troia VI hat in allem iibrigen 
mit dem mittelhelladischen Griechenland iiberhaupt nichts ge- 
mein”; but I wonder if this is not overstated. The invading Greeks 
have in common with the founders of Troy VI the practice of build¬ 
ing walls round their settlements: such walls were built at My¬ 
cenae, Tiryns, Malthi, and doubtless elsewhere; this is a marked 
contrast with the past in Hellas (where “the only city wall of the 
Early Helladic era yet discovered” is the one at Aegina, RE XXII 
1456 f.; add now Lerna and Khalandhriani [Syros]; JHS Suppl. 
1957 pp. 9 f.). It is likely too that both Greeks and Trojans first 
introduced the horse to their respective regions (see n. 107 below). 
See further Troy III 1.15 f.: Early Troy VI imported Matt-painted 
Ware from the West. 

The Iliad does not suggest that the Trojans were of a different race, 
or spoke a different language, from that of the Greeks; but I should 
not use this fact in evidence of their cultural kinship. 

10® Troy III 1.10 f. 

Schachermeyr, RE XXII 1453; Poseidon (1950) 53 ff. 

Bittel, Gnomon l.c. 247, draws attention to this fact, which is of 
course in his favour (n. 81 above). He admits that Blegen’s ex¬ 
planation (the impact of the cavalry) is possible, but justly com¬ 
ments that the theory of a change of power at Troy would have 
gained much force if there had been evidence of a violent end to the 
Fifth Settlement; in fact the evidence makes it clear that the citadel 
(at least) was not at that time destroyed by violence, 

Prescott, Conquest of Mexico III 9. 

Cf. General Maurice’s remarks in JHS 52 (1932) 16 f. 

F'or what follows see Troy III 1, esp. 81 ff. 
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In their final phase; not counting the blocked-up Gate VI'* or the 
small gate of Tower VI*. 

n3 Yjg^ great tower which protected the principal water supply; 
VP*, added in the latest phase of Troy VI; VI* and VP, flanking the 
main (southern) entrance on the left as you enter. 

iH jy^y jjj 2 figs. 38 fl^.: contrast fig. 19 (middle phase) with fig. 68 
(early phase). 

See esp. Troja und I lion i 119 fF., Troy III 1.87. 

n6 Troy^ l.c.i “usually ranging from 0.10 m. to 0.15 m., sometimes 
reaching 0.30 m.'*; see also Troja und I lion l.c. 

A similar technique is exemplified the greater part of 2,000 years 
earlier in the Middle Chalcolithic fortress walls of Mersin: Gar- 
stang, Mersin (1952) 133, with fig. 80 a, “Turns in the main wall 
were covered by stout offsets, each sector of the masonry continu¬ 
ing straight.’* (Matz, KMT 137, is entirely mistaken in saying that 
the great fortress at Gla [p. 165 n. 40] has offsets comparable with 
the Trojan: the walls of Gla are built in a series of retreating angles; 
there are no “Vorsprunge.”) 

Tahsin Ozgiig, Belleten 10 (1946) 13 ff. (see Caskey, AJA 52, 1948, 
455 ff.), rightly rejecting the view of Troy VI as a “typical My¬ 
cenaean citadel,” discusses its architecture (walls, houses, megara) 
and looks to Anatolia for its ancestors and relations. 

119 JJJ j g5 f 

'20 Ibid. 

'21 Troy III 2 fig. 31. 

'22 Ibid. figs. 448, 451. 

'2'Mbid. fig. 55: the paved area is about 2.75 m. in diameter, the 
“altar block” is 1.22 m. long, 0.60 wide, 0.40 thick, and rises 0.13 
above the paving. 

'24 Ibid. figs. 47-51. Pillar no. 1 is 0.78 m. wide, 0.51 thick, still 1.05 
high above its foundation block, which measures 1.94 m. long, 1.12 
wide, nearly 0.60 thick, with a slot 0.25 deep in its long side to re¬ 
ceive the foot of the pillar. Four pillars are partly preserved, and 
there is room for another pair. 

'2^ The top was cut off in the Hellenistic period: Troy III 1.96. 

'2® Not only at the main entrance; a similar pillar still stands beside 
(and outside) Gate VP {Jroy III 2 fig. 74). See further Knight, 
yUS 54 (1934) 210. 

'27 The Anta House: Troy III 1.249 f., Ill 2 fig. 471. 

'28 It is at least very probable that the building was open at its 
western end; ibid. 250. 
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12 ® There is no indication that any building preceded the Anta House 
on this site, though fires were burning here for ages before. 

130 We really know next to nothing about the religious beliefs of these 
people. For the significance of the fact that they cremated their 
dead (Troy III 1.370 fF.: a cemetery of cinerary urns about a 
quarter of a mile south-southwest of the citadel) see Rohde, Psyche 
19 f. (Eng. transl.). It is among the greatest mysteries of Troy, that 
no other burial ground has been discovered, and that human 
skeletons are so rarely found on or near the citadel; see further 
Troy III 1.378 f. 

131 Troy III 1.219 ff. with III 2 figs. 124 ff., 465,466“*’ for conjectural 
reconstruction. 

132 iia 

was larger, VI®®™ are comparable, may have been larger. 

133 III 1.285 fF. with III 2 figs. 183 ff., 478, 484 for conjectural 
reconstruction. The exterior lengths of walls are 15.87 m. (east), 
14.70 (west), 12.50 (north), 12.60 (south). The east wall is 2.66 m. 
thick, the others from 1.46 to 1.68. 

131 Troy III 1.291. 

Buildings outside the walls were traced in Square K 8 (close to the 
face of Tower VP, a ‘‘modest house with meagre floor deposit**), 
and in Square Z 5 (just outside Gate VP). 

See the tables in Troy III 1.21 ff. 

I.e., from 1900 to 1300 b.c.: the Hittite Old Kingdom dates from 
about the beginning of the second millennium; the age of the Great 
Empire is from about 1450 to 1200. 

Bowra {Homer and His Forerunners^ 1955,38), followed by Webster 
{Minos 4, 1956, 104) writes of “memories of the Hittite Empire** in 
connexion with Iliad B 856 f., F 184 ff., Z 183 ft., Odyssey X 519 ff.: 
it is therefore worth while emphatically to restate that no aware¬ 
ness of the Hittites is shown in these or in any other passages of the 
Greek Epic; nor is there any awareness of the existence of a great 
Anatolian empire under any name. The Ki^retoc of Od. X 519 ff. are 
no more “Hittites** in their Odyssean context than in Alcaeus fr. 
413; see further RE XI (1921) 360. 

139 Troy III 1.17 f. Numerous resemblances between Trojan and 
Hittite are noted throughout this volume of Troy, but the reader 
will find nothing to contradict the summary statement on p. 17 that 
“apart from two cylindrical seals . . . there is hardly a single object 
that could be regarded with any degree of probability as an actual 
import from the east.** On the remarkable absence of material 
traces of contact between Hittites and Mycenaeans see Nilsson, 
^rchiv Orientdlm 17.2 (1949) 210 ff. 
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1.16. 

Troja und Ilion i 402; Troy III L21 f. 

142 Cf. Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees 59. 

143 See n. 38 above. The Schliemann Collection is in accord. There is 
nothing specially significant in the absence of silver, ‘'a metal which 
ill resists the action of the acids in the soil’* (Woolley, op. cit. 48). 

144 Leaf, in his Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography; contested by 
Allen in JHS 30 and Homeric Catalogue of Ships 175 fF. Cf. Troy III 
1 .10, “another (additional to agriculture) source of revenue may 
have been provided by control of the sea passage through the 
Dardanelles and the land route that led from the western coastal 
areas of Asia Minor to a crossing of the straits,”—but there never 
was such a land route. Cf. also Matz, KMT 19 (on Troy II), the 
kings of Troy controlled the “volkerverbindende Strasse” and in¬ 
creased their wealth thereby. He speaks of the site of Troy as “the 
place where the old Volkerstrasse touched the Aegean”: he does not 
see that Troy is a terminus^ and is geographically so placed as to be 
exceptionally difficult of access {d) by land from Europe (nobody 
in his senses would make the detour down the harsh Gallipoli 
peninsula in order to cross to Asia at the actual straits of the 
Dardanelles), and {b) by sea from European waters (if the fact is 
not too well known to need illustration, I refer to the British 
Admiralty’s Mediterranean Pilot IV 338 ff.; cf, Bittel, Kleinas, 
Studien 130 n. 14. In ancient practice, as Leaf showed, traffic from 
the Aegean took to the land much further south, often at Assos). 

Bury, CAH II (1924) 490 f., justifiably objected to Leafs 
theory that there was no evidence of any kind to support it: at 
the same time he asserted (what geography refutes) that “a number 
of converging lines of traffic met” at Troy {History of Greece^ 1913, 
48; these lines have disappeared from the latest edition, 1955, 
46 flF., but we are still told that Troy “owed its power and wealth 
to its strategic position”). 

445 Bittel, Grundzuge 32, makes this point with reference to Troy II: it 
applies with equal or greater force to Troy VI. 

44® Troja und Ilion i 424 ff., Troy I 1.216 ff., Ill 1.32; “the occurrence 
at Troy of terracotta whorls in vast numbers ... is a phenomenon 
that seems not to be matched at other contemporary sites, east or 
west, and that must presumably point to some special and peculiar 
feature in Trojan culture.” 

447 Troy III 1.33. 

44® See p. 252 below. 

449 On the inadequacy of most native Greek cavalry forces, and their 
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need for imported horses, in the classical period, see now Adcock, 
The Greek and Macedonian Art of War (1957) 47 fF. 

I owe this suggestion to Dr Stubbings, who further reminds me 
of Iliad E 640 (Heracles went to Troy hex' trrcav Aaoukdovros). 

160 j'roy III 1 Index s.v. ‘^earthquake.** 

AJA 39 (1935) 16 f.: “A study of the ceramic sequence revealed in 
F 8~*F 9 leads logically to the conclusion that there was no break 
in continuity between Troy VI and VII*^”; Troy III 1.15, “the 
same culture still maintained itself in Settlement VII® as it was 
reconstructed after the earthquake.** 

162^7^41 (1937) 40. 

1^3 Ibid.; AJA 39 (1935) 550 f., al. 

164 jroja und Ilion i 192, with figs. 70-72. 

I have had the advantage of a conversation with Professor Blegen 
on this topic, and am obliged to Dr Stubbings also for advice. The 
date of the fall of Troy VII® is, scientifically speaking, “My¬ 
cenaean III B,’* in terms of pottery sequence; what that may 
mean in terms of years is a complex question, likely to be widely 
discussed when the fourth volume of Troy becomes available. 
Relevant is Schaeffer’s discovery of a bronze sword with the car¬ 
touche of Merneptah in an apparently Myc. Ill B context at Ras 
Shamra: Illustrated London News, April 10, 1954, 574 fig. 2; 
Antiquity 29 (1955) 226 ff., with plate; Wace, The Aegean and the 
Near East 133 f. Merneptah’s date is given as 1234-1224 by Drioton 
and Vandier, 1224-1204 by Rowton (see Schaeffer, Antiquity l.c. 
226 n. 5): it seems to be generally agreed that this is somewhere 
near the end of Myc. Ill B, but there is room for difference of opin¬ 
ion about how long thereafter it lasted—Dr Stubbings tells me that 
in his opinion Myc. Ill B may have lasted till c. 1180 b.c. 

See the preliminary reports in AJA^ passim; e.g., 1934, 236; 1935, 
17, 550 f., 569, 571, 574; 1937, 35, 36, 39, 575, 577, 579, 584. 

AJA 29 (1935) 17. 

Ibid., and ibid. 550 f. A little detail is given in the preliminary re¬ 
ports, but we must wait for Troy IV. 

The “traditional dates” (for which see Robert, Gr. Heldensage iii 
2.1288 f.; Forsdyke, Greece before Homery 1956, 28 ff.; Berard, 
Recherches surla chronologic deVt^poque mycenienncy 1950, 6 ff., and 
Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson I, 1951, 135 ff.) are merely 
speculative guesses, based at best on shifty and quarrelsome genea¬ 
logical traditions, especially the Lacedaemonian king-lists. No 
Greek in historical times ever possessed reliable evidence from 
which a scientific approximation to the date of the Trojan War 
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might have been calculated. There is no point in trying to har¬ 
monise such guesses with the results of archaeological research: if, as 
Broneer believes {^Antiquity 30, 1956, 15), “the destruction of the 
Mycenaean cites [viz. Mycenae, Tiryns, Prosymna, al.] took place 
about 1200 B.c.,*’ whereas Eratosthenes dates the Trojan War a 
little later, there is still no “chronological dilemma.’* The absolute 
date suggested by the archaeologist may be a little uncertain, but 
that given by Eratosthenes is nothing but a guess proceeding from 
flimsy premises which could not possibly have led to a scientific 
calculation. 

The sequence of events (1) fall of Troy VIP, (2) decline and fall 
of the great Mycenaean kingdoms, seems still to be the teaching of 
the archaeological record. If it were ever upset, we might be forced 
to fall back on the position prepared by Schachermeyr {Poseidon 
190 ff.),—that Troy VI was the Homeric city, and Troy VIP 
destroyed by barbarians. Meantime we may derive comfort {a) 
from the most recent pronouncements of the leading experts in the 
archaeology of Mycenae, Wace {The Aegean and the Near East 
132 flF.) and Mylonas {Ancient Mycenae^ 1957, 15), who place the 
fall of Mycenae a good deal later than 1200 b.c.; {b) from Blegen’s 
assurance {AJA 61, 1957, 133) that the fall of Troy VIP occurred 
appreciably earlier than the fall of the palace at Pylos, whatever 
the absolute dates may be. 

These are the people who introduce pottery of the type called 
Buckelkeramik: Troja und I lion 193 ff., 402 ff.; Troj, Altertumer 
172 flF. For a short time (perhaps one generation) Troy VIP “shows 
a direct continuity of the culture represented in Troy VIP,” but 
“in its second phase, VIP 2, it seems to come for a time at least 
under the domination of a crude intrusive culture” {Troy IV 1.142). 
The site seems to have been virtually unoccupied from c. 1100 to 
c. 700 B.c. 



Ill 

The Historical Background of 
the Trojan War 


So FAR I have defined who the men of Ahhijawa 
were and where they lived. Now let us consider what they did. 
In broad outline the answer has already been given: they built 
a powerful state in Rhodes; they exchanged courtesies and 
quarrels with Hittite royalty; they maintained an establish¬ 
ment on the coast of Asia Minor; their merchant vessels sailed 
as far as Syria. But is there anything in the history of Ahhijawa 
which might provide a background for the Greek siege of Troy.^ 
We now turn to a document which guides us halfway along the 
path,—the record of an Achaean warrior buccaneering on the 
mainland of Asia Minor about the end of the 13 th century b.c. 
A summary of the tale is in place here, not merely for its own 
sake but rather for the light which it throws on conditions in 
western Asia Minor during the period which is of primary inter¬ 
est to us. The Achaean buccaneer plays quite a small part: it is 
the principal villain, one Madduwattas, who will teach us most. 

The document in question* is addressed to Madduwattas by 
the last of the Hittite Emperors, Arnuwandas IV.® Written on 
both sides of a single tablet, it runs to about 3,000 words in 
translation, ending with the grim synopsis, “First Tablet of 
'.he Crimes of Madduwattas.” The story begins with Maddu¬ 
wattas in danger and desolation, only too glad to accept from 
the Hittite Emperor the security of a petty princedom on the 
edges of his Empire; and it ends with Madduwattas in com¬ 
mand of the greater part of the Hittite provinces in south¬ 
western Asia Minor. 

*For notes to chapter iii see pages 112-117. 
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Attarssijas® the Achaean drove Madduwattas out of his land 
and pursued him into the interior; Madduwattas, together with 
his wife and children and troops, was rescued by the Hittites,— 
“Otherwise,” says the Hittite monarch, “hungry dogs would 
have devoured you; if you had escaped alive from Attarssijas, 
you would have died of starvation.”^ He was given beer and 
wine and bread and cheese and a land to live in, Zippasla,® on 
the frontier of the province of Mira; and he swore a great oath 
of loyalty to the Hittite Emperor. He vowed that he would re¬ 
main within his own frontiers; that he would instantly report 
all rumours of revolt; that he would deliver up all refugees from 
Hittite territory; and that he would “bathe his hands in the 
blood”® of the Emperor’s enemies. In particular he would treat 
as enemies the ruler of Arzawa, Kupanta-KAL,^ and the 
Achaean Attarssijas. 

The ambitions of Madduwattas were first revealed in one or 
two ill-starred enterprises. He led his troops against Kupanta- 
KAL, and suffered a heavy defeat. The Hittites came to his 
rescue, destroyed his enemies, and restored him to Zippasla. 
But not for long; here comes his old enemy, the Achaean 
Attarssijas, threatening deeds of most black and odious import. 
Madduwattas took to instant flight. Once more the Hittites 
came to the rescue, and their general Kisnapilis had the better 
of a battle in which the Achaean led one hundred chariots and 
one thousand infantrymen.* After the defeat of Attarssijas, the 
Hittites restored Madduwattas for the second time to his little 
land of Zippasla; and there for a time he rested “snuffing with 
haggard expectancy the hungry wind.” 

So far the spirit of Madduwattas seems dim and low: from 
this time onward he began to smoulder and burn. The towns (or 
districts) of Dalawa and Hinduwa were guilty of offence against 
the Hittites: let us profit by their punishment. Here is a plan, 
gratefully approved by our benefactor, the Hittite general 
Kisnapilis.—I, Madduwattas, will march to Dalawa and take it 
by surprise, while you attack Hinduwa. I will attack Dalawa, 
so that it cannot go to the help of Hinduwa. So Kisnapilis led 
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his forces against Hinduwa: and “thereupon Madduwattas 
inarched to Dalawa, but not to fight; on the contrary, he wrote 
to the people of Dalawa saying, ‘Look! Hittite forces are on 
the way to fight at Hinduwa: why not ambush them and fall 
upon them?’ And so they brought troops from Dalawa to the 
road, and they arrived, and ambushed the Hittite forces and 
destroyed them, killing Kisnapilis and Partahullas. And the 
man who prompted them to do it was Madduwattas, who 
thereupon detached Dalawa from the Hittite Empire and 
persuaded it to render allegiance and tribute to himself.’’® 

From this small beginning Madduwattas advanced to greater 
things. He made a treaty with Kupanta-KAL, ruler of Arzawa, 
the Hittites’ most dangerous enemy in this region. To the 
Hittite Emperor he explained that his intention was to lure 
Kupanta-KAL into his own house by promising him a daughter 
in marriage; “when he comes, I will seize him and kill him.’’ 
The Hittite Emperor was not deceived: “I have entered very 
deeply into the soul of Madduwattas,” he wrote back; he knew 
well enough that Madduwattas’ true intention was different, 
but such was his weakness or his folly that he must end his 
letter with the words, “act as seems best to you .What seemed 
best to Madduwattas was to take the land of Arzawa for him¬ 
self; of Kupanta-KAL and of the decoy daughter no more is 
heard. To this important territory he added the province of 
Hapalla, attempting by the way to ambush and destroy a 
Hittite governor of high dignity, GAL.GESTIN, Gentleman 
of the Wine Cellar. A most slippery smouldering man, this 
Madduwattas, looming large in the dusk of Hittite history. 

He now turned to the west,*^ and conquered a long list of 
places all more or less subject to the Hittites,—Zumanti, 
Wallarimma, Jalanti, Zumarri, Mutamuttassa, Attarimma, 
Suruta, Hursanassa; their troops and tributes were henceforth 
diverted from the Hittite Emperor to himself. And whenever I 
protested, says the Emperor, “you always wrote back about 
something else.” It is clear that at this time Madduwattas is in 
control of the greater part, perhaps the whole, of the Hittite 
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provinces in southwestern Asia Minor; the Hittite Emperor is 
at last compelled to retaliate. He sets out with an army, but 
Madduwattas is too quick for him; at the very outset the Hit- 
tites are delayed on their own frontier by a rebellion provoked 
by Madduwattas: the people of Pittassa rise in arms, cross into 
Hittite territory, destroy a garrison and burn a town. The Hit¬ 
tite Emperor contents himself with sending an ambassador to 
complain about the seizure of Hittite provinces and the recep¬ 
tion of a Hittite refugee, Niwallas. Madduwattas replies with 
treasonous irreverent growlings, asserting his right of conquest 
over all regions except Hapalla; as for the refugee Niwallas, he 
knows nothing about him,—a position hard to maintain when 
the Hittite ambassador arrives at Madduwattas’ court and 
finds Niwallas living there. But Madduwattas has an answer 
for everything: Niwallas is nothing to do with me; he is living 
with my son, and I cannot be expected to control my son’s 
lodgers.*^ 

The last item in the catalogue of Madduwattas’ crimes is the 
most interesting to us, provided that Hittite Alasija is Greek 
Cyprus.^® The charge, frankly conceded by Madduwattas, is 
that Madduwattas, hand in glove with his old enemy the 
Achaean Attarssijas, and an obscure person called “the man 
from Piggaia,’’ has invaded Alasija and taken prisoners from it. 
The Hittite Emperor claims Alasija as his own territory, and 
demands the return of the prisoners. Madduwattas replies that 
he is very sorry; why did nobody ever tell him that Alasija be¬ 
longed to the Hittites? Of course the prisoners shall be returned 
at once. 

Such are the contents of “The First Tablet of the Crimes of 
Madduwattas,’’ a unique historical document from the last 
phase of a great Empire. On its last two lines is the inscrutable 
phrase,*^ “Now will I squeal like a pig, and then die,” nuwa ugga 
SAH-as iwar wijamiy nammawa agallu: however fortuitously, a 
true account of the present behaviour and impending doom of 
the Emperor. Within a few years of these events Hittite domin¬ 
ion will have passed forever from the map of central and western 
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Asia Minor; here we see the tokens of a decline that went before 
the fall. The great provinces of the West are snatched away by 
the unspeakable Madduwattas; hovering dim-seen on the fron¬ 
tier is Attarssijas the Achaean, “rolling large eyes, questionable 
of the coming time.” What happened in the end we can only 
guess: we know that, when this tablet ends, the Hittite Em¬ 
peror has lost the greater part of his dominions in the West, 
and we are left wondering what he will do in the face of this 
unholy alliance between Madduwattas and Attarssijas the 
Achaean. The probability is that he will write letters and send 
ambassadors so long as he has a court to send them from; and 
that is now not very long The last of the Hittite Emperors 
fades from sight “with wostruck minatory air, stern-beck¬ 
oning.” 

These events are illuminating, when we look for the historical 
background of the Trojan War. At some time not far from 1200 
B.c. the Hittite Empire in central Anatolia collapsed. The 
“Crimes of Madduwattas” were committed in the years of de¬ 
cline before the fall,*® and show us what must happen in south¬ 
western Asia Minor when the Hittites have lost control. For 
more than a hundred years this area had been dominated by the 
Hittites through their vassal kingdom Arzawa. There was no 
other power equal, or nearly equal, to Arzawa itself, let alone 
to an Arzawa supported by the Hittites. Achaean interference 
on the mainland had met the barrier of Hittite military force at 
Millawanda. But now the last king of the Hittites lies on the 
deathbed of his Empire: who shall move into the vacant places 
along that more or less neutral fringe of coast which had for so 
long divided the Achaean from the Hittite sphere of influence? 
Surely the Achaeans will move into it: for several generations 
the tide of their commerce has been lapping on the shores of 
Hittite territory; and we must think of Attarssijas as only one 
of many Achaeans who scampered up and down the coast, 
south and west, when the decline of Hittite power left the field 
free for competition. Among the competitors, perhaps Arzawa: 
it had been crushed by the Hittites in the previous reign; the 
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palace at Beycesultan was destroyed by fire c. 1225 b,c.;“ but 
the documents make it clear that Achaeans in this area will 
have to reckon with the like of Madduwattas. 

And now, what of the northwest, the regions from Miletus to 
the Troad? Is there any power in that quarter which might in¬ 
tervene? Is there any evidence that there was such a power, 
and that it did intervene? That it tried to assert itself in the 
days of Hittite decline, or rushed in to fill the vacuum created 
by the Hittite withdrawal? Might Achaeans and Asiatics really 
meet in conflict on this coast at this time? 

Once more we are favoured by uncommonly good fortune. 
The Hittite documents include a record from the reign of King 
Tuthalijas IV,—a record which takes us back within a very 
few years of the new date for the fall of Troy. One fact emerges, 
plain and persuasive: that the Hittite Emperor, for the first 
time in Hittite history,^’' came into conflict with some sort of 
league of places in the central or northwestern region of the 
coast of Asia Minor; and one possibility presents itself,—that 
in the list of places allied against the Hittites, Troy and Ilios 
are named side by side. 

The document in question^* comes from the Annals of Tutha¬ 
lijas IV, whose sculptured image may still be seen in the famous 
sanctuary called Yazilikaya.*® Emperor of the Hittites from 
about 1250 to about 1220 b.c., father of the last Emperor 
Arnuwandas, he tells how he suppressed a great rebellion in 
Arzawa and returned to his capital city with many prisoners. 
And then, he says, the following countries took up arms against 
me: and we read a catalogue of no fewer than twenty-two 
places, starting with Luqqa,®® the Lycians, in the south, and 
ending with a place which has been identified with Troy in the 
far north. These, the Emperor continues, gathered together and 
drew up their forces in front of me: but I surrounded them in 
the night, and the gods gave them into my power; with the aid 
of “the goddess of the city Arinna, the celestial god of the storm, 
the tutelary deity of the city Hatti, Zababa, Istar, the divinity 
of the moon, Lelwanis, I completely destroyed the city of the 
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rebels.”^^ He now advanced into the rebel country, subjugated 
the people, and took their cattle, sheep, and wealth away to 
his own court. And now he tells us the name of the rebel dis¬ 
trict: it was Assuwai he concludes this part of the record by 
saying, “When I had laid waste the country of the city Assuwa, 
I went back thence to Hattusas, and into captivity 10,000 in¬ 
fantry, 600 war chariots and lords of the bridle-men ... to 
Hattusas I brought. 

But the story did not end there. Two leaders of the rebels 
were “given to the god of the storm,” surely an uncomfortable 
ending: but Kukkullis, son of the king of Assuwa, was set up 
as a vassal of the Hittite Emperor. And Kukkullis “stirred up 
rebellion in the low country (?): 10,000 infantry and 600 war 
chariots and lords of the bridle-men, having their origin in the 
country Assuwa, he induced to conspiracy, and stirred up rebel¬ 
lion.”^® And now the conventional phrases recur: “The gods 
gave them over to me; therefore their affair was revealed; (the 
Hittites) completely defeated them, and killed Kukkullis.” 
Then the Hittites had to hurry away to deal with a rebellion in 
the mountains north of their country, and we hear no more of 
the men of Assuwa. 

Here let us ask a question or two. First, in general, what is 
the district involved in the first rebellion.? One or two facts 
appear clearly enough: (i) the area in general is the western end 
of Asia Minor: among the rebels are Luqqa and Karkija, which 
are known to be near the southwestern coast; (ii) it must be a 
fairly extensive district, if it is bold enough to oppose the Hit¬ 
tite armies even after these had overthrown the formidable 
power of Arzawa, and if it is strong enough to muster an army 
from which 10,000 infantry and 600 war chariots might be 
taken prisoner;®^ (iii) apart from Luqqa and Karkija, the cata¬ 
logue of rebels consists of places hitherto almost if not quite 
unknown to us: now, if the territory of Greater Arzawa is cor¬ 
rectly located on the map, we can assert with confidence what 
has hitherto been a guess,—that the “kingdom of Assuwa” 
must lie north of (say) Miletus. It could not possibly be accom- 
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modated in Greater Arzawa:®® the northern half of the west coast 
of Asia Minor is the only area which satisfies three conditions: 
that it be a large and potentially powerful district; that it be 
so placed that Luqqa and Karkija can send contingents to it; 
and that it can supply a large number of place names not else¬ 
where recorded in the Hittite documents. 

So much being independently established, we are free to con¬ 
sider the evidence of mere names. I take to heart the words of 
Albrecht Goetze, among the greatest of Hittite scholars and 
geographers: the correct method of defining locations lies in 
“the determination of relationships between various countries. 
A system of such relationships must be established, and only 
then can an attempt be made to establish their absolute position 
on the actual map. Identifications with names of later periods are 
only permissible when reasons other than coincidence in name 
warrant a position which corresponds to that of the place com¬ 
pared.”*® Now in the present inquiry we have satisfied the pre¬ 
liminary conditions: we know for certain where the district in 
general lies, and we have not used coincidence of names to as¬ 
sist us in reaching our conclusions. We are therefore justified in 
pointing, at this stage, to a verbal resemblance: 

We have securely placed the kingdom of Assuwa in a region 
which was known to the Greeks as Asia: Asia is a name earliest 
associated with the district of the River Cayster and, not far 
north of it, the territory of Sardis.** The greatest and strictest 
of Hittitologists admits that Hittite Assuwa and Greek Asia 
may well be the same word.** I think we must conclude that the 
resemblance is, in this instance, more than fortuitous; and wel¬ 
come this striking confirmation of our results. 

So far we are guided by the documents; now we must ask a 
question which can only be answered by a guess. Granted a 
powerful Kingdom of Assuwa on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, so influential that its allies include people from the 
remote south in Lycia, what are we to say about its relation to 
one of the strongest and most prosperous places that ever 
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existed on this coast,—the fortress of Troy in the extreme 
northwest? 

We can only guess. Though Troy might go to war in alliance 
with Assuwa, we must not assume that it was subject to that 
kingdom, or even that the two had much in common. The 
Troad is geographically isolated from its southern neighbours; 
and there is plenty of room for a separate Kingdom of Assuwa 
in the valley of Caicus or Hermus or Cayster. These are the 
areas in which Assuwa is to be found; and there is at least one 
good reason why we should refrain from postulating any close 
political connexion between them and Troy.—Mycenaean trad¬ 
ers were active on the west coast of Asia Minor in two sectors: 
first, in Miletus and the southwestern islands; secondly, at 
Troy. But there was little or no such trade with the long reach 
of coast between these points;^® and that is a contrast for which 
there must have been a reason. The most obvious reason would 
be this, that the intervening area was controlled by a power or 
powers which differed from Troy in the policy adopted tow ard 
Mycenaean traders. The Hittite documents assure us that there 
was such a power, at least in the second half of the 13 th century 
B.C., somewhere in this very region,—the Kingdom of Assuwa; 
and it is easy to think of a reason why Troy and Assuwa might 
go different ways in the field of commerce. The founders of 
Troy VI had been associated with the Greeks in their migration 
to the Aegean: their commerce with the Greeks had proceeded 
more or less continuously since the time when the two had 
shared a common culture. But we have no reason to suppose 
that the Kingdom of Assuwa had any such history, any such 
affinity in culture and perhaps in race to the people on the 
mainland of Hellas. It may well be that Assuwa, like Arzawa, 
excluded the Mycenaean traders; and it is evidently possible 
that it might act independently of Troy in other fields of policy, 
—that it might form a league and march against the Hittites, 
while the Trojans complacently pursued what seem to have 
been their favourite occupations, spinning wool and eating 

shellfish. 
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But is there not another piece of documentary evidence? Has 
it not been common knowledge for a generation that the cata¬ 
logue of places led by Assuwa actually includes the name of 
Troy, and perhaps the name of Ilios too? 

The list of twenty-two places in the league of Assuwa begins 
with a district in the south (Luqqa) and later (in the eighth 
place, Karkisa) names a district north of it. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that the catalogue offers (more or less) a geographical 
sequence, starting in the south and ending in the north.*® Now 
the last two places, which should therefore be the two most 
northerly places, are (21st) Wilusijuy and (22nd) a name which 
is capable of being interpreted Truisa,*^ The question is, whether 
Hittite fVilusija and Truisa can be identified with Greek Wilios 
and Troia. 

Here is a boxing-ring in which none but the fully trained 
philologist is likely to remain standing for more than a round 
or two. The layman may occupy a ringside seat; but unfortu¬ 
nately there is no knockout, and it is doubtful whether the 
onlooker is competent to decide who has won. I have devoted 
much time and trouble to this matter, and give here a summary 
judgement on the apparent facts.®* 

So far as the requirements of philology are concerned, the 
equation of Hittite Truisa with Greek Troia is possible. 
Ta-ru-i-ja would be a natural Hittite equivalent for Tro-i-ja; 
and the termination -sa, instead o(-ja, has an apparent parallel 
in the fluctuation between Karkija and Karkisa. To say that 
the equation is possible is by no means the same as to say that 
it is correct; it means only that philology cannot disprove it, 
or even disapprove of it. The case for the equation of Wilusija 
with Greek Wilios is less satisfactory: the stem Wilu- might 
well correspond to Greek Wilo-; but the termination -sija or 
-sas remains inscrutable.®* We should have to suppose that 
the Hittites, who were unfamiliar with this region except for a 
few years in the reign of Tuthalijas, have so distorted the ending 
of the name of this place that it cannot be explained to our 
satisfaction. 
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It may be that we gain more than we lose, if we abandon 
Ilios and concentrate on Troy: the equation of Truisa and 
Troia, taken by itself, is a little more than merely possible. 
Geography is satisfied, for this is the last place listed, and so 
may be the most northerly among the allies of Assuwa. Philolo¬ 
gy admits that the stems are satisfactory, and finds a parallel 
to the terminations. And the excavations assure us that Troy at 
this time was a place of importance,—though the period must 
then be not too late in the reign of Tuthalijas, for the days of 
Troy are now numbered. Troy and Assuwa were probably in¬ 
dependent powers: but that is no reason why the one should 
not march beside the other to battle; and it looks as though this 
Hittite document is saying, but inarticulately, that Troy did 
march with Assuwa against the Hittites. So far, but no farther, 
we can go without trespassing on the “good land of Fancy, be¬ 
tween the arbitrary mountains of Invention and the whimsical 
river of Device.” 

Whether Troy is actually named or not, we have learnt one 
fact of high importance: that in the generation of the fall of 
Troy there existed on the west coast of Asia Minor a league of 
warlike and aggressive people, capable of mustering large 
forces against the Hittites; and among their confederates we 
note especially the men from Luqqa, whom we last met® ’ in the 
Achaean sphere of interest, south of Miletus. The stage is evi¬ 
dently set for a conflict between the aggressive armies under 
Assuwa and the long-established power in the southwest, the 
Achaeans. It is to be expected that the two will come to blows 
when the Hittites leave the field open; and a long mutual hos¬ 
tility is the likeliest reason for the exclusion of Mycenaean com¬ 
merce from the regions in which the league of Assuwa is to be 
located. We should now like to be reassured that the Achaeans 
were still active in their quarter of the mainland at this time; 
and we are again so fortunate as to find what we are looking for. 

These same Annals of Tuthalijas include the only extant 
mention of the King of Ahhijawa acting in person on the main¬ 
land of Asia Minor. They tell us®® that when the Land of the 
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river Seha—a province of Arzawa—rose in rebellion against the 
Hittites, “^the King of Ahhijawd withdrew” but the Hittites ad¬ 
vanced and overcame the rebels and took their chieftain prison¬ 
er. The implication is—as we should expect—that the King of 
Ahhijawa depended on the Hittites to preserve the peace in 
western Asia Minor, and was attacked by the rebels as being 
friendly toward the Hittites. What then must have been the 
Achaeans’ reaction a few years later, when the Kingdom of 
Assuwa rose against the Hittites, and summoned allies from the 
south, the Achaean sphere of interest? Surely they stood again 
on the Hittite side, at least in sympathy; and surely they must 
be alarmed by the influence of Assuwa over regions so far south 
as Karkija and Luqqa, neighbours to the Achaean coast. It is 
not by chance that the name of Ahhijawa is not to be found 
in the league of Assuwa. 

This is not quite the end of the story of Assuwa. From the 
reign of the last Hittite Emperor, Arnuwandas IV (c. 1220 - 
c. 1190 B.C.), comes a fragmentary document of some interest. ’® 
Though nothing can be made of the detail, we can read a refer¬ 
ence to the defeat of Assuwa by Tuthalijas in the previous 
reign, and the kings of Assuwa and Ahhijawa are named almost 
in the same breath. It is obvious that the activity of Assuwa is 
the principal theme, and that the Achaeans are somehow in¬ 
volved.®’ We may regret that the documents are not more 
numerous and better preserved: but there was a time when it 
would have seemed a fond foolish hope to expect that we should 
ever possess documentary evidence of the Achaeans in contact, 
and perhaps in conflict, with a powerful kingdom on the coast 
of Asia Minor at this time. 

I say, at this time: what time? What is the sequence of events? 
During the first half of the 13th century b.c. the Hittites con¬ 
trolled (directly or indirectly) the greater part of western Asia 
Minor, excepting the northwestern sector. Soon after the 
middle of that century the Hittite power was challenged in 
several quarters: in the reign of Tuthalijas IV, c. 1250-1220 
B.C., Arzawa revolted and must be subdued; Achaean Attars- 
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sijas provoked battle with Hittites on the mainland; and the 
Hittite Emperor himself advanced into the northwestern sector 
to meet a new danger, the challenge of a league of cities led by 
the Kingdom of Assuwa. The Hittite Empire was already slip¬ 
ping down to destruction; and at this time the Great King ad¬ 
dressed to his peoples one of the most moving of Hittite docu¬ 
ments,^* an appeal tense with anxiety, eloquent of the gloomiest 
forebodings.** Imagine what a falling-off is there, when the Em¬ 
peror himself must plead for loyal service; complain of ineffi¬ 
cient engineering in the field; exert his royal authority to stop 
quarrels about leave and garrison duty. But there is no need 
to do any imagining: the King tells us that men are actually 
deserting from his army,—not only common soldiers, but even 
officers.‘‘® As for the high command, there is much more anxiety 
than faith in the Emperor’s heart when he utters these words: 
“Lords who command my troops and charioteers and strong¬ 
holds, stand by with loyal heart; as you love your own wives 
and your own children and your own homes, even so love your 
King’s commands and practise them well!”^^ I say, more 
anxiety than faith: for while all ranks are exhorted to obey their 
general officer, there is yet a significant proviso,—that if he 
gives way to despair or disloyalty, his men shall arrest him and 
bring him before the King.^* And so this passionate gloomy ap¬ 
peal draws to an end with the words, "The second Tablet of the 
commands of Tuthalijas to all peoples is finished" \ and not far 
from finished is the power of the Hittite palace to issue com¬ 
mands to all or any peoples. 

In the following reign, c. 1220-1190 B.c., the men of Assuwa 
are on the move again; Arzawa is finally taken from the Hit¬ 
tites by Madduwattas. Towards the end of the 13th century 
the tide of Hittite dominion has receded from western Asia 
Minor, never to return: and the historical background of the 
war of Greeks and Asiatics, the Trojan War, is to be found pre¬ 
cisely here,—in the conflict between rival forces, Achaeans and 
the League of Assuwa, over the territory at long last vacated 
by the Hittites. The decline of Hittite control coincided in time 
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with the rise of that turbulent ambitious power, the Kingdom of 
Assuwa, which challenged the armed forces of the Hittites and 
exerted influence over allies within the sphere of Achaean in¬ 
terest. When the Hittites withdrew, these two forces were rivals 
for the vacant sovereignty: the natural consequence is a con¬ 
flict between the Achaeans and the aggressive confederation 
on the mainland. Now darkness falls and hides the scene for 
several hundred years; and when the dawn breaks again, all 
was forgotten except what the Greek Epic poems preserved,— 
and that is the story of a war between Achaeans and a league 
of native places on the northwestern mainland. We can only 
guess where the fall of Troy VIP took place within this context. 
We are not certain that Troy is actually named in the League 
of Assuwa, and we are not certain whether its fall occurred in 
the reign of Tuthalijas or rather in that of Arnuwandas. It 
appears at present likely that the Achaeans attacked Troy soon 
after the defeat of Assuwa by Tuthalijas, perhaps within a 
decade (either way) of 1230 b.c. It is a time when the Hittites 
have departed from this region for ever; when the field is open 
to the first comer; and when the Kingdom of Assuwa has hardly 
recovered from a defeat in the field. 

So far the documents have guided us: they have taken us not 
onto the field of battle but to a point commanding a general 
prospect, whence at least the identity of the opposed forces can 
be clearly discerned, the League of Asia swelling and grumbling 
in the northwest, and the Achaeans swarming round the coast, 
occasionally visible on the mainland. Nor is it difficult to suggest 
what they might be fighting about: for several generations the 
Achaeans have been trading prosperously with the coast from 
Troy to the Egyptian Delta—excepting the central-western 
coast of Asia Minor. The Hittite withdrawal occurred at a time 
when the tide of Achaean commerce was running high; now at 
last the barrier was removed, and the tide spilt over onto the 
western shore,—most coveted of coasts, as a thousand years of 
Greek history will later demonstrate. It is the most obvious 
lesson of archaeology, now confirmed by the Linear B Tablets, 
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that the Mycenaean Greeks were great men of business: the 
attack on the western coast of Asia Minor is the last chapter 
in the tale of two hundred years of economic penetration in the 
East. 

To call them “great men of business” is not to detract from 
those heroic qualities on which the Greek Epic exclusively con¬ 
centrated. The Achaean adventurers in the East were not men 
with a mission: they were men with a quest. But—in this like 
the Spanish conquistadores —they were at the same time men of 
high courage and enterprise, emissaries of a society in which 
the ultimate allegiance was owed to the fighting-man’s stern 
code of honour. And, apart from the normal channels of peaceful 
commerce, we must imagine from time to time some great 
Achaean prince, an Attarssijas or a Tlepolemus with his com¬ 
panions, setting forth to find new homes and new wealth abroad, 
to be won if necessary—and it will be necessary—by the sword. 

Thus the Iliad illustrates a chapter of the story recorded in 
the Annals of King Tuthalijas; and yet there are large and 
obvious differences. The Iliad’s league of natives is led by Troy, 
not Assuwa; and the Achaeans who attack them are not the 
Achaeans familiar to the Hittites—the men of Ahhijawa from 
Rhodes,—but an expeditionary force from the mainland of 
Hellas. Let us recognize, however, that these are differences, 
not disagreements; and that the Hittite documents are few and 
fragmentary, touching only the fringes, telling only a fraction 
of the whole. It is at once apparent that our two sources—the 
Hittite records written at the time, and the Iliad four hundred 
years later—fit easily enough together. The Iliad is concen¬ 
trated on one incident, the siege of Troy; that is natural enough, 
for Troy had long been one of the strongest and most prosperous 
fortresses on the whole coast from the Dardanelles to Syria. 
We are not sure that we have actually found its name in the 
documents, though we may have done so; but it is now reason¬ 
able to assert, in the light of the wider scene, that the event 
which the Iliad commemorates is one which blends harmoni¬ 
ously with the historical background. The Iliad does not dis- 
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agree with the Hittite documents; it supplements them, saying 
that the contest for power was not confined to the centre and 
south, but extended to the north also; and that the Achaeans 
engaged on the coast came not only from Rhodes and its 
neighbourhood, but also from the mainland of Hellas. 

Still it may be asked whether this last assertion, that the 
siege of Troy was conducted by an expeditionary force from 
Hellas, may not be a fiction or at least a distortion of the truth. 
Four hundred years of poetic tradition might easily exaggerate 
a simpler tale, connected with the conflict between the League 
of Assuwa and the Achaeans from Rhodes and Miletus, into a 
grand Epic about the siege of Troy by the great kings from 
Hellas. Is there any means of deciding this question 

I believe that a definite answer is given by the second half 
of the Second Book of the Iliad, the Catalogues of Greeks and 
Trojans; let us now consider what they tell us. 


NOTES 


* Madduwattas [Madd.]: Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyp- 
tischen Gesellschajt32 (1927) = Hethitische Texte III; ed. A. Goetze. 
References are to pages. 

* Reigned c. 1220-1190 b.c. I call him the last, though there is some 
evidence that he was followed by one more king for a short period. 

® This is Forrer's Atreus, Brandenstein’s Atreides; “If you are per¬ 
mitted to put in and pull out any letters you please, names are 
easily made, and any name may be adapted to any object” (Plato, 
Cratylus 414'*). 

For the spelling of the name see Goetze, Madd. 41 IF. It occurs 
nine times in the form AT-TA-RI-IS-SI-IA-AS, seven times in the 
form AT-TAR-SI-IA-AS; these harmonise in ATTARS(S)IJAS. 
He is described (twice) as £17“™ Ahhiid, “the man from the land 
Ahhija”; this does not exclude the possibility of his being a king 
or prince (see Madd. S3, with Sommer’s comments in AU 330 f.), 
but there is no justification whatsoever for calling him “the brother 
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of the king of Ahhiyava*' (Bury-Meiggs, History of Greece, 3rd ed., 
1955,43). 

The identity of Ahhija with Ahhijawa is admitted even by the 
generally sceptical Sommer {AU 351). 

4 Madd, 5. 

^Zippasla: Madd* 25, the Hittite Emperor gave Madduwattas ‘‘das 
Land vom Flusse Sijanta zum Wohnsitz.” The river Sijantas was 
an eastern boundary of the province of Mira {Kup* 117 f.); the 
Achaean Attarssijas has penetrated a long way inland. 

® Madd. 7, 31. 

^ This is not the king of Mira under the Hittite Mursilis, but pre¬ 
sumably a descendant of the same house, now in control of a sub¬ 
stantial part of Greater Arzawa and in revolt from the Hittites. See 
Goetze, Madd. 157 ff. 

^ Madd. 17 with Commentary 127 f.: the number of infantry, which 
is not preserved, is supplied by inference—based on analogies— 
from the number of chariots. 

^ Madd. 19 (verbatim except the last half-dozen words, which sum¬ 
marize). 

Madd. 21. 

Wallarimma, Jalanti (if the same as Ijalanda), and Attariinma recur 
in Taw. and in Tuth. (see n. 18 below) in conjunction with places 
in the region of the west coast. 

Madd. 35 (the last clause, “and I cannot . . . is supplement). 
The identification of Alasija (a place rich in copper, Te// elMmarna 
Tablets I 195 ff., nos. 35-36) with Cyprus is strongly suggested but 
not (so far as I can tell) absolutely proved by a number of indica¬ 
tions. See Hall, RSA 8 (1901-02) 167 ff. 

Unless it is explicable in the light of KBo. IV 14 II 35, quoted by 
Goetze ad loc.: '*wenn ich solches tue, dann will ich sterben.** 
(KBo. = Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi, in WissenschajtUche Ver- 
offentlichung der deutschen OrientJaesellschaft XXX and XXXVI.) 
But the beginning of the story, especially the defeat of Attarssijas 
by the Hittites supporting Madduwattas, is dated to the reign of 
Tuthalijas (c. 1250-1220). Goetze, Madd. 158 f. 

Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 51, 80. 

I do not think that the “Dardanians*^ in the Hittite army at Qades 
deserve more than a footnote in the pages of history (cf. Hall, USA 
8,1901-02, 179). Albright {AJA 54,1950,169) goes so far as to say: 
“That the Troad was under Hittite control half a century earlier, 
under Muwattallis, is certain from the list of Hittite vassals in the 
inscriptions of Ramses II celebrating his alleged triumph about 1286 
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B.c. Among the names are, in varying succession; Egyptian Pi-da- 
sa = Hittite Pidassa (Pitassa); Egyptian Da-ar-d(a)-an-ya; Egyp¬ 
tian Ma-sa = Hittite Masa; Egyptian Qa-r (a)-qi-sa == Hittite Kar (a)- 
kisa; Egyptian Ru-ku = Hittite Lukka; Egyptian Vwn-Hittite 
Arawanna.” The coincidences of Masa, Karkisa, and Luqqa are 
indeed striking: this is clearly a list of Hittite allies or subjects from 
southwestern Asia Minor. But there is no justification for assuming 
that the Dardanya are the A&pdavoi from the Troad; there is no 
evidence that the Hittites ever penetrated into northwestern Asia 
Minor before the reign of Tuthalijas IV; and there are decided 
indications to the contrary,—the silence of the archaeology of 
Troy, and of such documents as the Annals of Mursilis. '‘It is 
doubtless an accident,” says Albright, "that they [the Dardanya] 
are not explicitly named in the Hittite cuneiform documents”; it is 
an unlikely accident; and the Dardanya are not even among the 
twenty-two places named in the league of Assuwa in the time of 
Tuthalijas (see p. 102). If the Dardanya are indeed the AdpSaw, 
we must rather suppose that they, like Masa and Karkisa and 
Luqqa, lived in the southwest in the time of Muwattallis, and later 
migrated to the Troad. 

The only text with translation of this known to me (and apparently 
also to M. van der Kolf, RE XXII 2, 1954, col. 1904) is given by 
R. Ranoszek in "Kronika krola hetyckiego Tuthaljasa (IV),” 
Rocznik Orjentalistyczny 9 (1933) 43 flF. I have been so fortunate as 
to obtain a very careful translation from the Polish into English 
made by my friend Dr S. Trenkner; and I have had the guidance of 
Dr Gurney and Mr Crossland in certain difficult places. 

For another portrait of this king see Woolley, A Forgotten Kingdo7n 
(1953) pi. 15 (a). 

20 L]uqqa; but Sommer {AU 362) describes this as a certain supple¬ 
ment. 

21 Ranoszek 55. 

22 Ibid. 56. 

2 ® Ibid. 57; ‘Tn the low country” is a very doubtful rendering. Dr 
Gurney has rescued me from a pitfall here. At first sight it looked as 
though Kukkullis was sent back to Assuwa as vassal governor, and 
aroused a new rebellion there (and so it is taken by Van der Kolf, 
"kehrte in seine Heimat zuriick”); but it would then be an incredible 
coincidence, if the numbers of his infantry and chariots were exactly 
the same as those captured by the Hittites in the previous campaign. 
Clearly the identical numbers refer to the same persons; Kukkullis 
aroused the captives to rebellion in some district {not Assuwa) of 
which he was governor subject to the Hittites. 
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2 ^ 1 suppose some allowance should be made for exaggeration by the 
Hittite annalists; but, as Seton Lloyd says {Early Anatolia 148), the 
magnitude of the number “even allowing for a little understandable 
exaggeration, classes him [the Assuwan King] as a formidable 
enemy.” It is quite possible that the famous rock sculpture in the 
Karabel Pass (not far east of Smyrna) is a representation of the king 
of Assuwa; if so, we learn that he was so proud as to style himself 
''Great King^^ {Early Anatolia 144 f., 148; Bossert, Altanatolien 
nos. 557-559). 

2 ^ Quite apart from the fact that Greater Arzawa had only just been 
pacified and subjugated by Tuthalijas. 

2 « (k)etze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography (1940) 49; 
cf. Sommer, AU 350, “Man kann auf solcher Basis nach meiner 
Ueberzeugung die Geographic der hethitischen Zeiten nicht re- 
konstruleren.” 

2 ^ The Iliad (B 461) favours the connexion of with the central 
area: ev \eLfiU3VLy near the river Cayster (cf. "Aertos, a brother of 

Hecuba, 11 717; ’'Aatos a Trojan ally from Arisbe, B 837); Mimner- 
mus (fr. 12.2) refers to the area round Colophon; Herodotus (IV 
45), to the area round Sardis. In Archilochus fr. 23, Sappho fr. 44.4, 
the contexts are indecisive. 

2 ^ Sommer, AU 362 n. 1, 370 n. 1; first suggested (so far as I know) 
by Forrer, Reallex, d, Assyr, i. 227. 

2 *’ See I n. 56: the facts are stated, and a similar inference drawn, by 
Mellaart in Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 83. It remains uncertain, 
how far the islands of Lesbos, Chios, and Samos may have been 
under the control of the alleged anti-Mycenaeans; for Mycenaean 
relics on Chios see JHS 75 Suppl. (1955) 20; on Lesbos see Mat- 
zouranis. The First Greek Settlements at Lesbos (1949). 

should not put this assumption higher than Sommer does: AU 
362, “einigermassen wahrscheinlich.” 

The spellings TA-RU-I-SA, TA-RU-IW-S^^admit the interpreta¬ 
tions taruisa, tarwisa (trisyllabic), taruisa (ul diphthong), truA-sa^ 
and trlasa (disyllabic). 

On the identification of “Taruisa” with Troy see esp. Sommer, AU 
362 fF,; Gurney, Hittites 56 f.; on that of Wilusija with Wilios, AU 
370 f., AS 54fr,, AUKE 170 f; Kretschmer in Glotta 18, 21, 24, 
and elsewhere. So far as I can judge, I find in favour of Sommer on 
all essential points; but the failure of the philological argument is 
not decisive against the identifications, and Sommer himself seems 
to allow that if Truija instead of Truisa and Wiluuas instead of 
Wilusas had been offered, no linguistic fault could have been found 
with the identifications; indeed it would have been an excess of 
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caution to resist them, in the light of their approximately known 
location. 

If Wilusas in Tuth. (see n. 18 above) is p'CKm^ what are we to make of 
its relation to that Wilusas which was a province of Greater Arzawa 
under a vassal king Alaksandus in the time of Muwattallis (1306- 
1282 B.c.)? “Alexander of Ilios*' has naturally been an object of 
the greatest interest, and much regret has been expressed that he 
lived so far south and so long before the traditional date of Priam’s 
son. I do not know whether there is much profit in such specula¬ 
tions, but offer one or two observations: (i) there is not, so far as 1 
see, any mention of Wilusa as a province of Greater Arzawa later 
than the reign of Muwattallis (it is a doubtful reading in Taw. IV 8; 
and, if it does occur there, the context strongly suggests that it is 
not then a province subject to the Hittites); (ii) the evidence indi¬ 
cates that Wilusa, when it belonged to Greater Arzawa, lay in the 
northwest sector thereof; it might therefore be inferred that the 
house of Alaksandus of Wilusa migrated in the first half of the 13 th 
century the relatively short distance northwest to the IVoad, and 
settled in ‘‘Ilios/’ 

In Taw.y ink. 

AU XVI = Ranoszek 52; see above, n. 25 to chap. i. 

^^AUIX. 

There is a possibility that this letter was actually addressed to the 
King of Ahhijawa. See AU 270 f.: it is quite likely that only one 
line is missing from the top of the tablet, and the first extant line 
runs “[ He]rr des [Lajndes Ahhijaw[a”: prima facie one would 
suppose that this is the name of the person addressed, and that the 
missing top line contained the name of the writer (Arnuwandas 
IV). Sommer objects that the MS evidence (which I have discussed 
in detail with Mr Crossland) excludes the possibility that the person 
in the first extant line was called "'King of Ahhijawa,” and makes 
it likely that he was called *^Man of Ahhijawa”; if so, it was surely 
not part of a formal address, for he must then have been given the 
title “King,” as he is a dozen lines below. We must therefore reckon 
with the possibility that this is not the first tablet of the letter, in 
spite of appearances. The matter does not affect the main points 
at issue, but it would have strengthened our hand if we had known 
for certain that the Hittite Emperor actually addressed a letter to 
an Achaean king on the subject of the kingdom of “Asia” at this 
time. 

The text offers no connected sense: the nearest approach to an 
intelligible context is made in vv. 9-14: “Nun Tuth[alija . . .] / 
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und unterwarf ihn ( = presumably the king of Assuwa, probably 
named in v. 7 above). Nun [...]/ (dar)uber habe ich geschrieben 
[...]/ und (?) des (?) Konig(s ?) des Landes Ahhij[ava . . .] / 
einst aber [...]/ der Konig des Landes Assuv[a . . .*’). 

Hittite text with English and Turkish translations by Sedat Alp, 
Turk Tarih Kurumu, Belleten 11 S. 43 (1947) 403 ff. 

L.c. 404: “an attempt to hold together the political and military 
forces of the empire and prevent a coming disaster.*' 

Doc. cit. A 1.3 fF.: “If a subaltern or a man of the lowest rank flees 
back from the campaign, let his captain and major not hide him, 
and let them report him immediately to the palace.” Cf. Eli. 1-18, 
earnest and detailed instructions to all persons to apprehend de¬ 
serters. 

Doc. cit. A 1.28 ff., verbatim. 

Ibid. L26f.: “But if that prince or lord brings bad word before 
the army, and offends my majesty, seize him and bring him before 
my majesty.” It is clear also that the commanders have been abus¬ 
ing their juridical powers: A 1.32 ff., the king forbids them to 
extend a criminal's punishment from his person to his family,—this 
they have evidently been doing “for gain of bread and beer.” 



IV 

The Homeric Description of 
Mycenaean Greece 


The brilliant civilization of Mycenaean Greece 
declined and fell during the 12th century b.c.: before the end of 
that century its dwindling lights were submerged for ever by a 
wave of ruder and gloomier Greeks,—the Dorian invaders who 
occupied most of the southern and much of the northern half of 
Greece. The history of that invasion is obscure, but of one con¬ 
sequence there is no doubt whatever: the Dorians brought with 
them a horror of great darkness, and shakings of the world. 
“The eleventh and tenth centuries were, to judge from their 
material remains, a time of poverty and disorder, far less civi¬ 
lised than the preceding centuries, with scarcely any of that 
free communication between the different districts that is a 
characteristic of the later Bronze Age*'; it was “a period of cul¬ 
tural decay,’’ “a disintegrated and materially degenerate socie¬ 
ty”; these, we are told, were “the Greek Dark Ages, whose dark¬ 
ness far surpasses the Dark Ages which follow the fall of the 
Western Roman Empire. We know little of them, and that little 
is at first sight unattractive—poverty, shrunken population, 
decline of art and skill, loss of the art of writing.”^ There was 
an end of building great palaces and fortresses; an end of abun¬ 
dant commerce with the rich lands of the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean. Precious metals and stones were no longer commonly 
worked; luxuries were no longer in demand; the wonderful arts 
and crafts of Mycenaean Greece were disused or debased. From 
these long and illiterate Dark Ages the later world inherited 
nothing memorable in history or delightful in legend. So wide 

' For notes to chapter iv see pages 155-177. 
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and profound is the gulf which divides us from the heroic past 
when we stand on the verge of History in the 8th century b.c.: 
the glory that was Mycenaean Greece lies buried under the 
dismal deposits of the impoverished and parochial Dorians. 

Towards the end of this period of eclipse a single voice was 
uplifted loud and passionate enough to ring through the ages. 
On the summit of a stony, rugged hill near Mount Helicon, 
among the untrodden ways, stood the joyless hamlet of Ascra, 
—a bad place in winter, and disagreeable in summer, according 
to old farmer Hesiod. The earliest Greek personality known to 
us since the Mycenaean era, he tells us what he and others 
thought of the times in which they lived,—not only the imme¬ 
diate present, but all the years since the age of heroes ended. 
And the emphasis falls not so much on the material as on the 
spiritual degeneration of Greece. Here are his words, spoken 
from a full and bitter heart after generations of darkness have 
passed over the land, and the dawn is not yet in sight: 

“Now is a race of iron: would that I had never been born 
among them, but either had died before or been born after! 
Never by day shall they have rest from labour and anguish, nor 
by night from the spoiler. The gods shall fill them with hard 
cares. . . . The father no more kind to his children, nor the chil¬ 
dren to their father, nor the guest true to the host that shelters 
him, nor comrade to comrade: the brother no more dear to 
brother, as in the old days. Parents shall grow old quickly and 
be despised, and shall turn on their children with a noise of 
bitter words. Woe upon them: and they hear no more the voice 
of their gods. . . . Their righteousness is in their fists; and a man 
shall sack his brother’s walled city. There shall no more joy be 
taken in the faithful man nor the righteous nor the good: they 
shall honour rather the doer of evils and violence. . . . There 
shall be a spirit of striving among miserable men, a spirit ugly- 
voiced, glad of evil, with hateful eyes.’’* 

But one thing survived the long night of catastrophe: when 
the day breaks again, the Greek Epic emerges already full- 
fashioned, at the end of a long period of development. And 
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there, near the beginning of the Iliad, is a faded picture of the 
past—a description, in effect, of the vanished world, kingdoms 
and kings and lists of places as they existed before the Dorian 
occupation. Here is a bedrock of fact, fit to serve as our founda¬ 
tion : the Catalogue of Achaeans in the Second Book of the Iliad 
wholly ignores the Dorian occupation. It knows nothing of Dorian 
Corinth or Argolis or Messenia; its map is blank where Megara 
should be; its Lacedaemon is very different from the later 
Dorian state; and, in the north, it knows nothing of Thessalians, 
who occupied their land during the Dark Ages.* 

Here at least is something beyond dispute: the political divi¬ 
sions of Greece described in the Homeric Catalogue are funda¬ 
mentally different from those which existed after the Dorian 
occupation. What the Catalogue offers is a description of 
Greece as it was in the Mycenaean period: and the questions 
must be answered, is it a fictitious description, or is it wholly 
or partly true? And, if there is truth in it, how did the truth 
survive through the Dark Ages into the Iliad? 

The Catalogue’s places are real places, and they are coherent¬ 
ly grouped into kingdoms which have their centres in capital 
fortresses such as Mycenae, Tiryns, Orchomenos, and Pylos. 
But how can we prove that the portrait painted is true to life, 
a list of towns and kingdoms as they really existed in the 
Mycenaean era? The first long stride was taken in 1921 by 
T. W. Allen,^ who observed that the majority of the identifiable 
places—indeed nearly all of those which had been excavated— 
were in fact occupied by the Mycenaeans. 

It is well to be as precise as possible about this. The evidence 
was fully reviewed and brought up to date by Viktor Burr in 
1944:* much of the detail is disputable, but the general conclu¬ 
sion is now established beyond reasonable doubt. There is in¬ 
deed a fairly extensive limbo of conjectural identifications; but 
the most cautious critic will have to admit that of the 164 
places® named in the Catalogue some 96 have been more or less 
certainly identified; and that archaeology has already proved 
the Mycenaean occupation of at least 48 of these 96. As for the 
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other 48, the evidence of place names or intimate connection 
with earliest legend assigns about a quarter of them to the 
Mycenaean era. The same cautious critic will allow that the 
number of places whose approximate location is known, or 
whose exact location is probably known, amounts to a further 
33; and that at least a quarter of these are known to be My¬ 
cenaean sites. There is a remainder of some 35 places whose 
location is unknown or very doubtful; but several of these have 
names which support their claim to be pre-Dorian. In brief, 
not one of the identifiable places is known to have been founded 
later than the Dorian occupation; at least half the identifiable 
places, and almost all the excavated places, are known to have 
been inhabited during the later Mycenaean period.’ That is to 
say, so far as we can judge, the portrait of Mycenaean Greece 
is true to life. 

But we must not overlook (as Burr and Allen did) the scep¬ 
tic’s objection to our argument. He might ask, is it not true 
that Mycenaean Greece was densely populated, and that many 
Mycenaean sites were still occupied in historical times? Would 
not any ordinary list of Greek towns necessarily include many 
that were Mycenaean? A final and decisive proof of the My¬ 
cenaean origin of the Catalogue would therefore be welcome:* 
and surely it is to be found in the observation that many places 
named in the Catalogue could not be identified by the Greeks them¬ 
selves in historical times: and that some of them were abandoned 
before the Dorian occupation and never resettled. How could a poet 
of the post-Dorian era have selected such places for his list? 
How could he even have known that they existed, or what their 
names were? The importance of the great fortresses, such as 
Mycenae, might have been conjectured from visible remains: 
but how could the poet learn about Dorionf abandoned at the 
close of the Mycenaean era and never reoccupied? How could 
he come to select numerous other places for which the geogra¬ 
phers in historical times sought high and low without ever find¬ 
ing a trace of them?— Nisa, which “cannot be found anywhere 
in Boeotia’’;*® Calliaros^^ which “is no longer inhabited”; 
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Bessa and Augeiae, which “do not exist”and the vine¬ 
yards of Arne, which must have been “swallowed up by the 
lake”;*® Eiones, which has “disappeared”;** Aepy, a name un¬ 
known to posterity;*® Pteleos, which was identified with an un¬ 
inhabited copse;*® the Arcadian places, Rhipe, Stratie, and 
Enispe, of which Strabo says, “It is difficult to find these and 
you would be no better off if you did find them, because nobody 
lives there”;** Parrhasia, which survived only as the name of a 
district;*® Elone, which has “changed its name” and “is in 
ruins”;*® Neritos and Aegilips, Ormenion and Orthe, and at least 
a dozen more? 

It soon becomes clear that something like one-quarter of all 
the places in the Achaean Catalogue were unidentifiable, except 
by guesswork, in the historical period. Some forty names were 
known only from one source, the Catalogue. The most diligent 
geographers of the second and first centuries b.c. were unable 
to bring this large proportion of the Homeric list into harmony 
with anything known or recorded about their own country. It 
is inconceivable that such a list should have been first compiled 
during or after the Dark Ages; for there was never again a time 
in the history of Greece when so many places might disappear 
from the memory of man. It is vain to plead that the places 
might have fallen into oblivion at some time between the 9th 
and the 3rd century: the supreme authority of “Homer” was 
an absolute guarantee that places mentioned in the Catalogue 
which still preserved their names in (say) the 8th century would 
never again lose those names,—or at least the memory of them. 

There is no escape from this conclusion: the names in the 
Catalogue afford proof positive and unrefuted that the Cata¬ 
logue offers a truthful, though selective, description of My¬ 
cenaean Greece. The further question, how this lengthy and 
detailed list of places survived through the Dark Ages, is easily 
answered: there is no scrap of evidence, and no reason whatever 
to assume, that the art of writing was practised in Greece be¬ 
tween the end of the Mycenaean era and the 8 th century b.c.®® 
There is only one alternative,—that the Catalogue survived by 
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word of mouth; and that means through the oral tradition of 
Epic poetry.2* 

These results of our inquiry—that the Catalogue describes 
Mycenaean Greece, and that it was preserved orally by the 
Epic poets—are confirmed by a study of the noun + epithet 
combinations.^ 

Descriptive epithets are attached to some fifty of the place 
names; and it seems certain that many of these epithets must 
have been inherited by the Ionian poets together with their 
place names. The proof of this important fact is simple enough: 

Many of the epithets are distinctive, not generally applicable. 
One place is meadowland, another is rocky; one place is rich in 
vineyards, another is famous for its sheep; one place is rugged, 
another has many flowers; one place is on a riverbank, another 
on the seashore. Let us ask, how could an Ionian poet living in 
the 10 th or 9 th or 8 th century b.c. know how to describe so 
many places—some of them very obscure places—all over 
Greece.^ How could he know that there were many doves at 
Messe (if anyone could still find the place); and vineyards at 
Arne (if it had not yet been swallowed up by the lake); that 
Aegilips was rugged, Oloosson white, Enispe windy, Pteleos a 
meadowland, Helos on the coast? Nobody supposes that a 
Boeotian, or an Ionian from Asia Minor, travelled in the Dark 
Ages round the mainland, blazing a trail for Pausanias and 
Baedeker; indeed, it is doubtful whether the most tactful tourist 
would have got far in the Dorian Peloponnese at that time. But 
what is the alternative? That he invented these epithets, hoping 
for the best? That he avoided the use of noncommittal epithets, 
such as were supplied by the Epic tradition in abundance,and 
scattered doves and vineyards and meadows and rocks and 
positions on hilltops or by the sea, sowing not with the hand 
but with the sack? Surely he did nothing so irresponsible and 
so exposed to ridicule: many of the places continued in occupa¬ 
tion, and the poet must reckon with the disgust of the natives 
if his random distribution of natural beauties planted—as it 
sometimes must—flowers on a rocky peak and vineyards in a 
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marsh. Distinctive epithets must originally have been applied 
to their place names for one reason only,—because they were 
true. But it is certain that nobody living after the Dorian occu¬ 
pation of Greece could have known how to describe so many 
places as are distinctively described in the Catalogue—unless 
the descriptions had been handed down from the Mycenaean 
era, attached to their place names in ready-made formulas.*^ 
Even if the evidence of the place names alone had not proved 
that the Catalogue is truthfully descriptive of Mycenaean 
Greece, the evidence of the epithets would have suggested and 
indeed insisted on that conclusion. 

Let us now consider the relation of the Catalogue to the rest 
of the Iliad.^^ 

Since the Catalogue is substantially a Mycenaean composi¬ 
tion, and the Iliad the final development of a poetry which had 
been in the making for hundreds of years since the Mycenaean 
era, it is not surprising that we find great differences between 
the two. It is indeed immediately obvious that the Catalogue 
was not originally designed to occupy its present place in the 
Iliad; and it is easy to prove that, while Catalogue and Iliad 
have certain presuppositions in common, each was composed 
independently of the other. When at last the Catalogue was 
incorporated into a continuous Iliad, nothing was done to elimi¬ 
nate the largest and most obvious incompatibles, though minor 
discords were softened by the addition of a note or two. The 
most important factors in this calculation are as follows: 

First, the Catalogue describes the gathering of the Greek 
army in Greece at the beginning of the war; and it describes it in 
imperfect tenses, as being still in progress. This description is 
inserted into the Iliad, tenses unchanged, at a point where the 
war is in its tenth year. It suits the poet’s purpose very well, to 
prefix to his first battle in the Iliad a review of the total forces 
engaged on either side; nobody seems to care if the passage in¬ 
troduced to describe the forces arrayed for battle at the present 
moment actually describes something wholly different—the 
assembling of armies at a Greek harbour ten years ago. 
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Secondly, the Catalogue begins with an entry which could 
not possibly have been suggested by the Iliad, and to which 
the Iliad makes no attempt whatever to adjust itself: pride of 
place is given in the Catalogue to the Boeotians. About one-fifth 
of its whole length is reserved for Boeotia and her neighbours, 
the Phocians, Locrians, and Euboeans. In the Iliad, these are 
among the most insignificant of peoples;*® in the Catalogue, 
they claim more than a third of all the place names, though 
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twenty-four other districts are waiting for admission. Whoever 
composed the Catalogue knew more and cared more about 
Boeotia than about Agamemnon or Achilles or the siege of 
Troy. It is particularly to be noticed that the Iliad makes no 
attempt to adjust itself to this incompatibility: it neither adds 
anything within itself nor subtracts anything from the Cata¬ 
logue at the time of its inclusion in the Iliad. 

Thirdly, the Catalogue and the Iliad are in most violent dis¬ 
agreement about the nature and extent of the kingdoms of three 
of the principal heroes,*^—Achilles, Odysseus, and Agamemnon. 
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First, the kingdom of Achilles. According to the Catalogue, 
the area later known as Thessaly®* was divided among nine 
chieftains, and the portion assigned to Achilles was a small one, 
extending over Hellas and Phthia, and including the towns of 
Alos, Alope, and Trechis. This does not tell us much, for we 
cannot be sure what is meant by Hellas and Phthia; and though 
Trechis and Alope may be known, Alos is not.®* But one thing 
is clear enough,—that the greatest hero of the Iliad is being 
confined to a relatively obscure and insignificant territory; he 
is cut off from the plains, and from the gulf in the southeast of 
Thessaly, by other kingdoms. And it is equally clear that this 
picture of his kingdom is very different from that which the rest 
of the Iliad portrays: the dominions of his father Peleus, who 
is still living and ruling, extend to lolcos and Mount Pelion in 
the east, and leave no room for the kingdoms assigned by the 
Catalogue to Protesilaus, Philoctetes, and Eumelus.*® That is 
to say, the Catalogue was composed without reference to the 
Iliad; and the Iliad, when it incorporated the Catalogue, made 
no attempt to eliminate or even to gloss over the discord. 

Secondly, the kingdom of Odysseus. The Iliad creates an 
impression, to be strongly confirmed by the Odyssey, that 
Odysseus was by far the greatest of the rulers in the Western 
Islands. He comes from Ithaca, and commands a people called 
the Cephallenians. The other islands—Dulichium, Samos, 
Zacynthus, the Echinades—are not so much as mentioned in 
the Iliad; and there is no suggestion that any other hero, im¬ 
portant or unimportant, was a ruler of any of them. It goes 
without saying that Odysseus is the only great hero from that 
area present in Agamemnon’s army; and there is the strongest 
possible implication that he rules an important kingdom with¬ 
out a rival at home. Once more the picture drawn by the Cata¬ 
logue is entirely different:** the greatest kingdom in the Western 
Islands is that of Meges, who rules over Dulichium and the 
Echinades, and commands a fleet of forty ships; what is left 
over—right, left, and centre of Meges’ dominion—is bundled 
together to make a kingdom for Odysseus; and the best fleet he 
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can muster is a mere dozen ships, one of the most insignificant 
contributions in the whole Catalogue. In the Iliad, Meges moves 
over to the mainland, where he rules a different people, the 
Epeians; he is a person of no importance in the story, though 
not so utterly insignificant as most of the Catalogue’s com¬ 
manders. Here again the Catalogue and the Iliad are in violent 
conflict.^^ 



The Kingdoms of Agamemnon and Diomedes 


Thirdly, the kingdom of Agamemnon. Earlier in the Second 
Book we were told how the sceptre of divine right descended 
from Pelops by way of Atreus and Thyestes to Agamemnon, so 
that he might be “king of many islands and all Argos.” Whether 
“all Argos”®* properly signifies a political or a geographical 
unit, it is obvious that in this context the territory which we 
call the Argive Plain is included in it; and indeed the Iliad often 
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tells of “Argos” as the home of Agamemnon. Now look at Aga¬ 
memnon in the Catalogue: he is not ruler of all Argos, and he is 
not ruler of many islands. All Argos is taken away from him 
and given to Diomedes; and since Diomedes rules over the 
coast of the whole peninsula and the island of Aegina, it is im¬ 
possible to find “many islands,” or indeed any islands, for 
Agamemnon to be king of. The Catalogue pushes Agamemnon 
out of the area assigned to him in the Iliad, into the area later 
controlled by Corinth,®'' Sicyon, and the eastward district of 
Achaea. Here is the third example of an irreconcilable conflict 
between Iliad and Catalogue; and once more the Iliad refrains 
from any attempt to eliminate or to gloss over the difFerence.®® 

Walter Leaf, in Homer and History, observed and fully stated 
the facts: but his judgement on them was vitiated from the 
start by a misconception. For him, the truth was in the Iliad; 
and if the Catalogue disagrees with it, so much the worse for 
the Catalogue. The unhappy Catalogue, we are assured, “has 
been reduced to the absurd; it has even attained to the gro¬ 
tesque.” It is “a curious product,” a “work of dismember¬ 
ment”; it is a thing to be left, in order that we may “return to 
more interesting and instructive themes”; “the murderous 
stroke which it has driven through the heart of Agamemnon’s 
empire is as foolish as it is criminal. It contradicts at once his¬ 
tory, geography, and Homer.” 

This is a fundamentally mistaken approach. It is proper to 
observe the differences between the Catalogue and the Iliad, 
and to judge impartially; to say that the two differ, not that the 
one contradicts the other, as if we knew which of them spoke 
first. As for “history and geography,” the Catalogue and Iliad 
are themselves by far our most voluminous sources of informa¬ 
tion on both topics. Archaeologist and geographer can some¬ 
times (all too seldom, as it happens) provide us with external 
and objective evidence related to our primary sources: and our 
proper task is to inquire whether the Catalogue or the Iliad 
contains anything either intrinsically unacceptable or in con¬ 
flict with such external evidence as we may happen to possess. 
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If we do this, we shall find many obscurities in the detail of both 
sources; but we shall not find anything objectionable in the 
important matters which we are now considering. The kingdom 
assigned by the Catalogue to Achilles is quite an ordinary dis¬ 
trict; so is that implied by the Iliad. There is no cause for com¬ 
ment, let alone incredulity. The only problem arises from the 
dijfference between the two accounts: one of them is misleading 
us, but there is no objective means of deciding which one it is. 

It remains to consider the kingdom of Agamemnon. Here is 
indeed a notorious problem; but it is a problem which would 
present itself even if there were no Catalogue in the world. 
There is nothing intrinsically objectionable in the Catalogue’s 
division of land between Agamemnon and Diomedes:®® the one 
controls the Argive peninsula and Aegina, the other controls the 
territory to the north and northwest. Geography has nothing 
to say against the recognition of Diomedes’ kingdom as a 
separate political unit; yet something problematic remains. 
Agamemnon rules in Mycenae, at the northern apex of the 
Argive plain; about six miles away, in the plain, stands the 
fortress of Argos itself; four or five miles farther on rise the 
massive walls of Tiryns. But Argos and Tiryns are in the realm 
of Diomedes, Mycenae belongs to Agamemnon. The question 
suggests itself, in what circumstances might two such massive 
fortresses as Mycenae and Tiryns be erected so close together, 
and so close to Argos and one or two other great Mycenaean 
strongholds in the vicinity? If they shared the plain, the terri¬ 
tory under the direct control of each fortress must have been 
very small: the grandeur of Mycenae and Tiryns suggests some 
greater dominion than their own suburbs; and one would have 
thought it impossible to build on such a scale without employing 
the skilled and unskilled labour of a wide area. 

This, I insist, is a problem which would arise even if the Iliad 
and its Catalogue had not survived: what political conditions 
are presupposed by the building of these colossal fortresses, 
Mycenae and Tiryns, only about ten miles apart ?®^ 

At any given time in the Late Bronze Age, Mycenae and 
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Tiryns must have been ruled (i) by independent kings, or (ii) 
by the same king, or (iii) by two kings, of whom the one was 
dependent on the other. Perhaps we can say which of these 
three possibilities is the least exposed to objection. 

i) They were governed by independent rulers, —One or two 
points are suggested by common sense. The building of such 
a fortress as Mycenae or Tiryns was the labour of years: and it 
follows that whoever built the one was not, while he was build¬ 
ing it, independent of the other; otherwise he would not have 
been left in peace for a period of years while he built his rival 
fortress a few miles away. Moreover, it is unlikely that Tiryns 
and Mycenae were often if ever occupied, after their building, by 
wholly independent rulers: for both were surrounded by exten¬ 
sive residential areas which were not protected by fortification; 
it is inconceivable that this form of community should have 
been adopted, or should have survived, if it was exposed to 
attack by day and by night at a few minutes’ notice.®* The 
adjacent and unprotected suburbs offer a strong argument 
against the supposition that Mycenae and Tiryns were built and 
governed by independent rulers; let us look further afield. 

ii) They were built and ruled by the same royal house. —There 
is one obvious objection; the fact that they are only ten miles 
apart. Why should a king build two colossal fortresses so close 
together? We are in the realm of conjecture, or even of dreams: 
there is no lack of conceivable motives,—mere ostentation; 
mere love of large building; assertion of supreme power; protec¬ 
tion of the Argive plain at both ends.*® But there is one reason 
why we may decline to believe in any of these motives or any¬ 
thing like them. Greek legend, which has much to tell about 
Mycenae and Tiryns, never suggests that they were subject to 
the same ruler. We must not ignore the guidance of legend; 
there is no other guide, and we have no reason to suppose that 
it is misleading. In this example it merely confirms what we 
were already inclined to believe,—that two such palaces so close 
together were not built to serve one and the same ruler. 

iii) The process of elimination has led us to what you may 
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think was in itself the likeliest answer; Mycenae and Tiryns 
must have been governed by different but not independent rulers. 
There must have been some bond uniting them. We think first 
of a dual kingship,—two brothers, perhaps; but neither the Epic 
nor legend at large is in favour of this. A single possibility 
remains,—that one place was subordinate to the other; and 
that is what the Catalogue asserts, and the Iliad confirms. 
Tiryns was not directly under the rule of Agamemnon; it was a 
fortress in the realm of Diomedes, and Diomedes, like the other 
Greek commanders, acknowledges the divine right of Aga¬ 
memnon as overlord. If the Catalogue had not survived, the 
fortresses of Mycenae and Tiryns would still have posed their 
problem, and this would have seemed the least unlikely answer 
to it; but the Catalogue did survive, and this is precisely the 
answer which it gives. 

There are still those who find a conflict between the alleged 
political and the actual geographical conditions: politically 
Mycenae belongs to Agamemnon; geographically it belongs to 
the Argive plain, the realm of Diomedes. So Thomas Allen 
wrote Mycenae off as a mere summer palace; and Leaf took the 
Argive plain away from Diomedes and gave it back to Aga¬ 
memnon. The true explanation is surely simple enough: prece¬ 
dent and prestige are sufficient reasons for Agamemnon’s 
occupation of this particular fortress. Mycenae had been the 
home of great kings for hundreds of years; and I suppose that it 
was the grandest building in the whole of Achaean Greece.'*® 
The overlord had ruled in Mycenae from time already im¬ 
memorial. We do not know why that site was cJiosen, or what 
were the personal dominions of the earlier kings: but we do know 
that in the later 13th century it was still occupied by the over- 
lord of the Achaeans, Agamemnon; and the Catalogue tells us 
that at that time the great king’s personal dominions extended 
over a large and important area to the north and northwest. If 
the position of Mycenae enables him on the one hand to super¬ 
vise the Argive plain and the numerous fortresses in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, and on the other to control the roads leading north. 
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nobody will say that it was ill-chosen. The Catalogue’s division 
of territory between Agamemnon and Diomedes creates no 
problem: on the contrary, it solves one—it gives a reasonable 
explanation, which even without its help we should have 
guessed to be the likeliest explanation, of the problem posed by 
the two great fortresses in the Argive plain. 

We have vindicated the Catalogue: but it is right that we 
should look, and shudder, at the doom which impended if we 
had failed. We should have been compelled to believe in the 
Catalogue of Walter Leaf, composed in the Ionian period by a 
poet of the utmost eccentricity. That poet must have been 
familiar, at that time, with the main streams of tradition which 
flow into the Iliad; but he is possessed with a mania for con¬ 
tradiction. What shall he do with the great Achilles? Confine 
him to an insignificant parish, incapable of supplying so many 
ships as the obscure Arcadians. How shall he treat the overlord, 
Agamemnon? Take away all his Argos, take away his many 
islands, and give them to Diomedes. How can he humble the 
celebrated Odysseus? Reduce him to a third-rate power even 
in his own remote and foggy district, let him bend the knee to a 
bogus Meges. Who shall have pride of place in the armies ar¬ 
rayed before Troy? The Boeotians, of whom the Iliad knows 
nothing but their insignificance. To use moderate language: it is 
very unlikely that the Epic tradition in Ionia could have cre¬ 
ated, or would have tolerated, such aberrant innovations. The 
picture drawn by the Catalogue may very well be early and 
true: as a late fiction, created in contradiction of the Iliad, it 
would be so absurd as to be inconceivable. And what should we 
think of the poets who went out of their way to incorporate this 
ultramodern, iconoclastic, and irresponsible fiction into their 
Iliad, and to preserve it therein for evermore with all its im¬ 
perfections on its head? 

I touch briefly on one other discrepancy between the Cata¬ 
logue and the Iliad. The Iliad contains a few little catalogues 
within itself: and the distinctive feature common to these is 
their disagreement with the great Catalogue in the Second 
Book. 
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I 149 ff.—Agamemnon offers amends to Achilles, including 
the splendid gift of seven towns in the western Peloponnese. 
Now look at the seven place names, and try to find them in the 
great Catalogue: not one of them is there. Agamemnon’s offer 
discloses to us an entirely unfamiliar district, something of 
which no mention whatever was made in the great Catalogue.■“ 
And, as if disregard were not enough, contradiction is added: for 
it is obvious that the Catalogue’s division of the Peloponnese 
deprives Agamemnon of the power to dispose at will of places 
in the southwest.^* 

N 685 ff.—This is a trifle in comparison with the insolence of 
the little catalogue in the Thirteenth Book. Here are lonians, 
trailing their tunics, for the first and last time in the Greek 
Epic. Here are Phthians, of whom nothing has been or will 
again be heard. Here is a most uncomfortable verse (691) in¬ 
troducing three new Athenian commanders, Pheidas, Bias, and 
Stichios, all persons of the utmost obscurity. Here is Meges, 
formerly sole ruler of a powerful island state, now sharing with 
two nonentities the command of a different people. Here is 
Medon, whom we left in the great Catalogue succeeding to the 
command of Philoctetes: now he has moved his command to the 
Phthians, and his home to the kingdom of Protesilaus. In brief, 
this poet either knows nothing of the great Catalogue, or has 
thought fit to treat it with the utmost disdain.''® 

It remains only to add, what we are now well prepared for, 
the proof that the great Catalogues sit very loosely in the frame¬ 
work of the Iliad. Some poems achieve catalogues, this one has 
a catalogue thrust upon it.'*'' 

At the head of the Catalogue stands an invocation to the 
Muses,preceded by a simile describing how the Greek army 
first rushes out of the ships and tents onto the plain (464 If.), 
and then is marshalled into order by its commanders (476 ff.). 
This is a very good introduction to the Catalogue: but unfortu¬ 
nately the whole of it has already been anticipated in the im¬ 
mediately preceding passage ( 444 4 58). Listen to the sequence 
of events: the army assembles (444 ijyeipovTo) ; the commanders 
marshal it into order (445 f. ^a<ri\rjes dvpov Kpivovres)\ Athene 
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urges it to go to battle (446 f. &rpbvova' livai); and it 

actually goes to battle (457 &s twv ipxopipuv). And now the 
whole procedure is repeated: having started out in good order 
towards the enemy (457), the Greeks again rush from ships 
and tents into the plain (464 f. i>(uv &7ro xal K\uri,6.o}v & ireSlop 
TTpoxiovTo), are again marshalled into order (476 riyepbve^ 
huKbaptov), and again prepare to go to battle (477 baplvrjvh' 
Upai). Nothing could be more obvious than that these two 
lengthy passages are alternatives:''® they were never intended 
for continuous recitation. The Catalogue was an independent 
composition; when it was incorporated into the Iliad, it was 
necessary to add something at the beginning to connect it with 
the narrative of the Iliad. At least two®^ such connecting pas¬ 
sages stand side by side in our standard text; a clear proof that 
the present form of our text owes something to editorial ar¬ 
rangement. ■’® 

It is now established that the Catalogue is substantially an 
inheritance from the Mycenaean era; that it has survived inde¬ 
pendently of that version of the story which culminates in the 
Iliad; and that it has been rather carelessly inserted into the 
Iliad after the composition of the Iliad in something like its 
present form. It remains to inquire. What is the Catalogue? For 
what purpose was it originally composed? 

Let us begin with the observation that the Catalogue is not 
simply a list of places and persons: it is a list of participants in a 
military campaign. This theme, the assembly for battle, is an 
integral part of its pattern; in this respect, matter and form are 
inseparably united. The Catalogue does not say that “in 
Diomedes’ kingdom were certain places, Argos, Tiryns, Asine, 
and the rest”: it says, “Those men who dwelt in Argos and the 
rest were being commanded by Diomedes; of the Locrians who 
dwelt in such and such places, Ajax was the leader.” Let this be 
recognized and frankly admitted. Many scholars have spoken 
as though the Catalogue were a sort of topographical survey, 
whether Domesday Book or Baedeker’s Guide, reconstructed 
and adapted to the requirements of an Epic about the Trojan 
War.''* But they overlook, as a rule, two points: 
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i) The Catalogue shows not the slightest internal trace of 
ever having been anything but what it is, an Order of Battle. 
The expedition to war is integral to the form as well as to the 
matter; the peoples and their commanders, not the places, are 
the subjects of the sentences and the movers in the action. The 
notion that Baedeker or Domesday Book has been converted 
to suit the requirements of the Trojan War is an idle specula¬ 
tion, destitute of all factual support; it is an arrow shot in the 
dark. 

ii) And the one target which the arrow will certainly miss is 
the one it was aimed at. For the only old Epic about the Trojan 
War about which anything was ever known is the one which 
culminated in the Iliad: and we have already seen proof enough 
that one of the most distinctive features of the Catalogue is its 
ignorance of, or indifference to, some of the most elementary re¬ 
quirements of the Iliad. It is proper to ask the holder of the 
‘adaptation theory’ one or two pungent questions. First, is there 
any internal or other factual evidence or indication that the 
Catalogue, as a whole, ever existed in any form but that of 
an Order of Battle? No answer. Secondly, if the Catalogue were 
an adaptation of something different to suit the requirements of 
the Trojan War, how has it come to pass that it does not suit the 
requirements of that story of the Trojan War which culminated 
in the Iliad? What can you tell us about the version to which 
it was, on your theory, adapted.^—a version in which the Boeo¬ 
tians were very prominent; in which Agamemnon was excluded 
from Argos and the islands; in which the kingdoms of Achilles 
and Odysseus were reduced to insignificant parishes; in which 
many places and persons unknown to the Iliad were specially 
distinguished? Profound and prolonged silence; which let us not 
disturb, unless it be to ask, “Since neither the nature of our 
Catalogue nor its relation to the Iliad is explained by your 
theory, what is the use of that theory?” 

Now although the Catalogue was composed without special 
reference to the Iliad, yet it has much in common with the Iliad. 
The principal heroes are the same in both, and have the same 
formular epithets. And the mutual independence of the two 
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makes it all the more significant that the majority of the 
obscurer persons mentioned in the Catalogue reappear in the 
Iliad, though nine of them do not. And not only do they re¬ 
appear: they retain the same characters as they have in the 
Catalogue. Consider for example the shadowy Boeotians, Pene- 
leos and Leitos. They are mentioned very seldom in the Iliad,— 
Peneleos four times, Leitos thrice; but in two of the three 
places where Leitos reappears, he is in the company of his 
brother officer, and it is remembered that they are Boeotians. 
Among the Boeotian commanders are two still dimmer persons, 
Clonios and Arcesilaos: they reappear once only in the Iliad— 
and they reappear together}'^ Nobody could be much more in¬ 
significant than lalmenos, one of the two leaders of Aspledon 
and Orchomenos: but when he makes his single reappearance in 
the Iliad it is not forgotten that he must be coupled with his 
fellow chieftain Ascalaphos,®^ as he was in the Catalogue. In 
the Catalogue, the name of Diomedes is coupled with that of 
Sthenelos: in the Iliad, Sthenelos is never mentioned except in 
the same combination. These and other examples prove that the 
Iliad knows, as well as the Catalogue, who goes with whom: it 
handles its long list of obscure persons—114 are named on the 
Achaean side—with astonishing consistency and clarityThe 
only reasonable explanation of the fact that the Catalogue and 
the Iliad diverge^® so far as they do and coincide so far as they 
do is that both have ultimately a common origin in poetry 
about the Trojan War. The Iliad is the final product of a con¬ 
tinuous development over a very long period of time, whereas 
the Catalogue, being essentially nothing but a list of names, has 
naturally changed comparatively little throughout that same 
period. It is reasonable to expect, as we actually find, many 
harmonies and many discords between the two. 

We cannot much longer postpone the question, was the 
Catalogue originally connected with the Trojan War or not? 
We have already observed, first, that the Greece which it de¬ 
scribes is the Greece which existed within a century, more or 
less, of the historical destruction of Troy VII*; secondly, that it 
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is in structure as well as in contents an Order of Battle, and 
shows no sign of ever having been anything else. It is a list of 
contingents assembling for an expedition overseas; and it is so 
close in time to the historical event with which it is connected 
that it seems improbable—to me, inconceivable—that that con¬ 
nexion should be fictitious. Now let us hear one more witness— 
the Catalogue of Trojans. 

is the Catalogue of Trojans also substantially of Mycenaean 
origin? If it is, then the answer to our question is given with a 
very high degree of probability. A catalogue of Greek towns and 
kingdoms might theoretically serve a variety of purposes 
(though in fact the Homeric catalogue serves only one): but 
who can conceive the Mycenaean Greeks making a versified list 
of peoples and places in Asia Minor for any purpose except one 
connected with an expedition into that area? I do not say that 
there is no remotely conceivable alternative: there is almost al¬ 
ways some loop-hole for escape from the clutches of common 
sense. But it is obvious that the poets could not have known 
what they do know unless the Greeks then or earlier had 
visited Asia Minor; and it is not easy to think why they should 
make a versified list of Trojans and their allies except in con¬ 
nexion with a war. You may well judge that the making of such 
a list would have been an improbable conception and an im¬ 
possible achievement in any other circumstances.®^ So every¬ 
thing depends on the answer to this question: whether the 
Trojan Catalogue, like the Greek one, is of Mycenaean origin. 
If it is, we may regard it as proof positive of a war of Greeks 
against Trojans in the Mycenaean period. Let us inquire of the 
Trojan Catalogue what its date may be. 

We begin with a general observation. The contrast between 
the Greek and the Trojan Catalogue is very sharp.®® The one is 
opulent and plump, the other has a lean and hungry look. The 
one has 265 lines, and is full of information; the other has only 
61, and gives little away. Those who believe that the Cata¬ 
logues were composed by Ionian poets in Asia Minor after the 
Dorian occupation of Hellas are deeply embarrassed by this in- 
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convenient observation. The lonians lived on the west coast of 
Asia Minor, and might be expected to know much about it; 
they might be pardoned if they knew little about the detail of 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, and Arcadia. But in fact 
their knowledge of the latter is profound, of the former very 
slight. We have learnt that their acquaintance with mainland 
geography was derived from the Mycenaean Epic: but how are 
we to account for their lamentable ignorance of the area adja¬ 
cent to their own homes? It is obviously probable that in this 
matter also they are reporting not what they know from per¬ 
sonal experience but what was handed down to them from the 
past when very much less was known. To an Ionian living in 
(say) Miletus in the 8th century b.c. the Catalogue of Trojans 
must have seemed an extraordinarily jejune and reticent com¬ 
position, already a museum piece. Not a word about Bos¬ 
porus or Black Sea;®® not a mention of Smyrna or of any island 
or coastal place south of the Troad—except that the chief 
Ionian city, Miletus, is selected for celebration as the home of 
Carian barbarophones on the enemy side. In the region around 
the Troad, not a word about Ionian colonies, or such well- 
known peoples as the Bithynians and Mariandynians, already 
familiar to the most parochial of Boeotians.®’ Nor was anything 
ever added by local pride or patriotism: such was the historical 
sense of the Ionian poets, and such their self-denial, that they 
made up this list of Asiatic peoples and places without allowing 
tlie slightest intrusion of any matter of interest to themselves: 
“The claims and vanity of no one are served by it. The colonists 
among whom it was sung first are not allowed the slightest 
prophecy or indication of their future existence; the nostos of 
no hero affects it.”®* For this reason alone, even if there were no 
other, it would be hard to reconcile the facts given in the Trojan 
Catalogue with a theory of its origin in Ionia during or after 
the Dark Ages. 

But this is not all. We observe further that the Trojan Cata¬ 
logue, like the Greek, was not originally designed to suit the 
requirements of the story as told in the Iliad. The Iliad needs 
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many Trojan names, mainly for cannon fodder; indeed, the 
number of Trojans named is nearly twice the number of Greeks, 
—114 Greeks, but 216 Trojans, of whom no fewer than 180 bite 
the dust; and the need for names is so pressing that so many as 
twenty names are used twice. But still the Catalogue is not 
pressed into service: of its 26 Trojans, 8 make no reappearance, 
and only 5 play any noticeable part in the Iliad,—Hector, 
Aeneas, Sarpedon, Pandaros, and Asios. There is no mention 
of Priam or Paris or Polydamas or Helenos or Deiphobos. More¬ 
over, scanty as the Trojan Catalogue’s information is, it is con¬ 
tradicted time and again by the Iliad: B 858, Chromis and 
Ennomos command the Mysians; S 511 ff., they are com¬ 
manded by Gyrtios. B 858, the Mysians are a tribe in Asia 
Minor; N 5, they live in Thrace. B 827, the bow of Pandaros was 
given to him by Apollo; A 105 ff., it was made by a craftsman 
from the horns of a goat which Pandaros had killed. B 830 f., 
Amphios is son of Merops; E 612, he is son of Selagos. B 84f), 
Euphemos is commander of the Cicones; P 73, the Cicones are 
commanded by Mentes. B 848, Pyraechmes leads the Paeoni- 
ans; P 348, the Paeonians are led by Apisaon. B 860, 874 f., 
Ennomos and Amphimachus were killed by Achilles in the 
battle at the river; but when we come to that battle in the 
Twenty-first Book, there is no mention of Ennomos and Am¬ 
phimachus. In brief: the greater part of the scanty information 
given by the Trojan Catalogue is either flatly ignored or briskly 
contradicted by the Iliad.®** Nobody who had in mind the Iliad, 
or the material of which the Iliad is composed, could possibly 
have concocted a catalogue so laconic and recalcitrant. Con¬ 
versely, nobody who had this catalogue in mind could have 
treated it with such disdain during the composition of the Iliad. 

Still we have not positively proved that the Trojan Catalogue 
is of Mycenaean origin: is there any means of doing this? Walter 
Leaf, who knew more about the Trojan Catalogue than any¬ 
body before or since, maintained that “the Trojan Catalogue 
. . . seems to represent accurately a state of things which must 
have existed at the time of the Trojan War, and could not have 
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existed after it, nor for long before, ... It would seem to follow 
that there existed from the first some sort of a metrical narra¬ 
tive of the war, of which the Trojan Catalogue at least has sur¬ 
vived in something like its original form.”®® He stresses also the 
fact that the Iliad gives a great deal of information about the 
Troad, and yet makes few if any mistakes—“this negative con¬ 
sideration seems to me of the greatest weight, and to attest not 
so much the autopsy of a particular poet as the reality of the 
material on which he is working.” Thomas Allen agrees: “This 
list appears to represent the knowledge of Asia and North 
Europe current in Greece before the Ionic migration.”®* Very 
well: but what is the proof of it? What should we accept as 
proof? In the case of the Greek Catalogue the argument was at 
least clear, whatever may be thought of its cogency: the places 
named are all, so far as we know or may conjecture, My¬ 
cenaean sites; many of them were unoccupied and unidentifiable 
in historical times; a few of them are known to hav 2 been un¬ 
occupied since the end of the Mycenaean era. These are very 
strong reasons for believing that such a list of places must have 
been made in the Mycenaean era; that nobody during or after 
the Dark Ages could have drawn c/e novo a picture of Mycenaean 
Greece so true to life. But the Trojan Catalogue is not so help¬ 
ful: instead of 164 places it offers only a dozen,—the rest are 
names of tribes, mountains, rivers. It seems unlikely that the 
proof which we need is to be found in a record so slight and 
superficial. And yet I believe that the evidence exists, and is 
sufficient. What we need is the mention of names which were 
not in use after the end of the Mycenaean era, and which could 
not have been known to the Ionian poets except by way of a 
continuous oral tradition from that era. There are at least 
three®^ separate signposts pointing to our destination; I believe 
that they are reliable guides. 

First, the birthplace of silver, called Alybe. It is generally 
agreed that the position of Alybe in the Catalogue assigns it to 
the remote regions across the river Halys, where silver is indeed 
abundant. Now let us concede that the Eastern Greeks may 
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have become familiar with this region, and may have known 
that it was the source of silver, in the 8 th century or even a 
little earlier: but if we suppose that the entry in the Catalogue 
was made at that time, how can we explain the fact that nobody 
at any later time ever knew what place was meant by Alybe? 
From the 8 th century onwards geographical knowledge of this 
area expanded rapidly and widely: the lonians ventured farther 
and farther afield, founded colonies, opened routes for com¬ 
merce. It was no longer possible to forget places: if Alybe, the 
birthplace of silver, was familiar to lonians in the 8 th century 
(or even the 9th), it cannot have been forgotten by them in the 
7th and 6 th centuries;®* on the contrary, it will have become 
very much better known. Yet in the late 6 th century Hecataeus 
of Miletus, the first great geographer, could find no trace or 
record of the whereabouts of Alybe: he is the first of a long line 
of inquirers who make guesses about Alybe or alter it into 
something else.®"* This was a notorious puzzle in the text of 
Homer: nobody ever again knew a place called Alybe. Not even 
Demetrius of Scepsis, who lived in the Troad early in the 2nd 
century b.c. and spent many years composing a work in thirty 
books on the 61 lines of the Trojan Catalogue,—not even 
Demetrius could find a trace of Alybe. But that is proof posi¬ 
tive of the sort we were looking for: this entry in the Catalogue 
is older than the Ionian migration to Asia Minor; the silver 
mines of Alybe are merely a name to the lonians,—a name 
handed down from the Mycenaean past. 

Alybe is not the only example of the kind. Nastes com¬ 
manded the Carians, whose home was Miletus, and the mountain 
Phthires, and the river Maeander, and the heights of Mycale. 
Now everybody knew Mycale and the Maeander: but what is 
meant by “the mountain Phthires”? Evidently a further land¬ 
mark; and it seems clear enough what it must be. Hecataeus, 
himself a native of Miletus, naturally supposed it must be the 
most obvious landmark, the celebrated mountain range of 
Latmus. But how could he have to do any supposing at all ? “He 
thought Latmus was the same as Homer’s Phthires,” Strabo 
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records; and others thought differentlyBut how could there 
be any question about it? If this great range of mountains, the 
landmark of Miletus, bore the name Phthires in the 8 th century, 
how could that name have been forgotten in the 7 th or 6 th cen¬ 
turies by the natives of the place? Mountain ranges 

which are local landmarks do not lose their names, at least 
locally. If this was the proper name of that mountain (or of any 
other local mountain) after the Ionian occupation of Miletus, 
it is inconceivable that nobody should have had any idea that 
it was so called after a few generations had elapsed,—that not 
even the authority of “Homer” was sufficient to preserve it in 
use, or even in memory, in the great city above which it 
towered. This mountain, with its unique epithet, dKpiTo^vXXov, 
tells the same tale as Alybe: it tells of a ,time earlier than the 
Ionian occupation of the eastern Aegean; it preserves a name 
which was never known to the lonians except through the 
Trojan Catalogue. 

The same lesson is to be learnt from a pair of places not in the 
Catalogue but in the Iliad. The Catalogue, it is very noticeable, 
has nothing to say about the south coast of the Troad:“ but 
the Iliad preserves the memory of two raids by Achilles into that 
area. First, he captured Thebe, the town of Eetion, father of 
Andromache, in the land of the Cilices, a people unknown to the 
Catalogue. At the same time he sacked Lyrnessusy and took 
Briseis captive. Secondly, he chased Aeneas down from Mount 
Ida and destroyed Lyrnessus and Pedasus. Where are these two 
places?®^ There is not, I think, any dispute about the site of 
Pedasus. It is described in the Iliad as being “steep” and “on the 
banks of the river Satnioeis”; it is the place known to the later 
world as Assos, the most important of all settlements ever 
made on the banks of this river, and the only one in the whole 
of its brief course to which the epithet “steep” could be ap¬ 
plied.®* As for Lyrnessus, an obscurity in the text of Strabo 
hides the truth from us: it is probably the other chief settle¬ 
ment on this coast, Antandros; but the identification cannot be 
proved. Now let us ask the explanation of this fact: the Iliad 
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knows of two places in this region, Lyrnessus and Pedasus; but 
it does not know the only two names of any importance in the 
same region in historical times, Assos and Antandros. An Ionian 
poet who wished to introduce prominent place names into his 
work from this narrow strip of coast has no choice but to take 
Assos and Antandros; no other name is worth mentioning or 
generally known. But the Greek Epic, his own Epic, chose 
Pedasus and Lyrnessus, of which nobody ever knew anything 
at all from the earliest historical period onwards.®® The answer 
is the same as before: these names were never known to the 
lonians except through the Iliad; if they had existed in the 9th 
and 8th centuries, they could not have been forgotten again, and 
they would not have been changed again. Pedasus and Lyr¬ 
nessus, like Alybe and Mount Phthires, have been inherited 
from the Mycenaean past, and have survived through the con¬ 
tinuous tradition of oral poetry. 

It is now established that the Trojan Catalogue includes heir¬ 
looms from the Mycenaean past;^® and I stress the observation 
that these are in perfect harmony with their surroundings. The 
Trojan Catalogue as a whole is so uninformative’^ and old- 
fashioned that we should be very unwilling to ascribe its making 
to the Ionian settlers in Asia Minor. We should find it impos¬ 
sible to explain why a Trojan Catalogue, composed in connexion 
with the Ionian Iliad, ignores the Iliad and is ignored by it; and 
why no part of it takes any notice of the lonians or of anything 
which might interest them. Some parts of it are certainly of 
Mycenaean origin, and all may be: that is as far as we can go; 
and it is far enough, for it tells us what we wanted to know,— 
whether the Greek Catalogue was originally connected with the 
expedition to Troy. The Mycenaeans must have had a special 
motive for composing a catalogue in verse of places in the far 
northeast; and it is hard to conceive any motive but one con¬ 
nected with, or even directly inspired by, an expedition to that 
area. If so, there is no longer any reason to doubt that the 
Mycenaean catalogue of Greeks was originally connected with 
the same event; and we must constantly bear in mind that the 
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catalogue of Greeks is in fact an Order of Battle, and so far as 
we can tell has never been anything else. 

Before I turn to the question, how far the Catalogues have 
been altered in the course of their long lives, I draw attention to 
one more Mycenaean element common to the Catalogue and 
the Iliad: the person of the Athenian commander, Menestheus 
the son of Peteos. 

Athenians in the Iliad have long been under a cloud. They 
hardly dare lift their heads but somebody brands them bogus 
and interpolated. The facts are at once less lurid and more 
interesting. The city or fortress of Athens,^^ named in the Cata¬ 
logue, never reappears in the Iliad. Athenians, under that name, 
are mentioned in only four places, of which two are unfavour¬ 
able to their reputation as fighters.^® Individual Athenians, 
specifically named, play an insignificant 'part:lasos does nothing 
whatever except die;’^ Stichios is barely mentioned twice, and 
the third time bites the dust;^* Pheidas and Bias share half a 
line between them.^® That is the grand total of Athenian activ¬ 
ity in the Iliad,—except what is said of the leader, Menestheus; 
and that is little enough. In A 327 ff. he and Odysseus are re¬ 
proached by Agamemnon for slackness; Odysseus defends him¬ 
self, Menestheus does not. In M 331 IF. he is frightened and 
sends for help. In N 195 he carries away the corpse of a comrade- 
in-arms,—but not until Ajax has driven Hector away from it. 
In 0 331 he loses a comrade, Stichios, killed by Hector. In 
N 687 ff. he is assisted by Boeotians, Locrians, and Epeians in 
repelling Hector. A dismal record, which could have been im¬ 
proved by adding his name to more glorious exploits here and 
there; one can only admire the self-restraint of the Athenian 
editors of the Iliad. 

The plain fact is that the Iliad inherited no knowledge what¬ 
soever about the Athenians except the name of their com- 
Jnander; and that had been preserved from time immemorial in 
half a line, vii>s nerewo Mevtfffleus. And there are two reasons why 
Menestheus the son of Peteos cannot possibly have been first 
introduced to the Iliad by Ionian poets at any date. First 
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(negatively) because nobody in historical times ever knew any. 
thing about him except the name. He is not mentioned in the 
Odyssey, or by any lyrical or elegiac or early iambic poet, or by 
any tragedian or comedian, or by Herodotus or by Thucydides, 
or by any Alexandrian poet, or—except in one place—by any 
Attic orator. He and his father are mere names; not one single 
fact apart from those names survived in history, and it is very 
doubtful whether one single fact survived even in legend.” 
Second (positively) because, if it had been necessary to invent 
a leader for the Athenians, the power of legend, both local and 
international, would have enforced the introduction of the 
family of Theseus. Later poetry was not so conservative as the 
Iliad: in the Iliou Persis the sons of Theseus are present at 
Troy; that example is followed by Greek Tragedy in general, 
and Euripides puts a son of Theseus in command of the Atheni¬ 
an army. Only the Iliad holds aloof: the name of Theseus, great¬ 
est of all persons in Athenian legend, was not so much as 
mentioned.^* 

The historical Athenians and others had the utmost difficulty 
in fitting Menestheus into the pattern of Greek legend. The king 
of Athens at the Trojan War ought to be one of the most 
famous of all heroes: unfortunately he was one of the obscurest, 
a nonentity and something of a ninny. His subsequent fate in 
Athenian hands is a tale of torture: he is stretched on the rack 
of hypothesis, elongated until he touches Theseus in a much 
earlier generation than his own; and a synthetic potion of 
theory is brewed to a thin consistency, palatable to the om¬ 
nivorous. 

Menestheus the son of Peteos repeats the lesson of Alybe and 
Phthires and Pedasus: he is preserved in the Iliad because he is 
part of the inheritance; the Ionian poets know nothing whatever 
about him, and there is no means by which they could have 
known his name and his father’s name except by way of the 
continuous tradition from the Mycenaean period. He cannot 
have gladdened their hearts, but they could not expel him; 
what they received they must pass on, whether it be an unin- 
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telligible phrase like xroX^/ioio ye^vpai or a forgotten landmark 
like Mount Phthires, or the name of an inscrutable nonentity 
like Menestheus the son of Peteos.'^® 

Let us now consider the question, how far the Catalogues 
have been preserved intact from the Mycenaean era into the 
Iliad. Are they, in their present form, substantially or even 
wholly Mycenaean compositions? There is a general probability 
that many or even most of the place names, especially those 
combined with descriptive epithets, have remained unaltered*" 
through the Dark Ages. But there is also a general probability 
that whatever else was susceptible of change has suffered 
change in the course of centuries of oral transmission; and it 
soon becomes apparent, from evidence both external and in¬ 
ternal, that additions were made to both Catalogues in the 
Ionian period and even later. 

In the Trojan Catalogue the list of places on or near the 
Black Sea coast (853-855) was not in the text of the Iliad recog¬ 
nized by the great Alexandrian scholar Eratosthenes, or in the 
text used by Apollodorus, who wrote a large book On the Cata¬ 
logue of Ships; evidently the lines were added in the 2nd or 1st 
century b.c. Already in the late 4th century two additional lines 
had been added at the same point by Callisthenes; and these 
were accepted by Apollodorus as part of the tradition.** In the 
Greek Catalogue the entry for the great Ajax is presumably not 
of Mycenaean origin: Ajax belongs to a generation much earlier 
than that of Agamemnon; he cannot hav'c been included in a 
Mycenaean list of commanders in the Trojan War; and it is sig¬ 
nificant that he alone*® of the Iliad’s great heroes has no place 
of his own in the Catalogue,—somebody at some time inserted 
him apologetically with a single lonely line to his credit, and 
much later a second line was added by somebody else. Another 
apparent anachronism is the entry which, as it stands,** de¬ 
scribes Tlepolemos as the first Achaean colonist in Rhodes, and 
the founder of the Achaean settlements at Lindos, Cameiros, 
and lalysos. It must have been common knowledge in Greece 
m the 12th century b.c. that Rhodes had already been a power- 
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ful Achaean community for several generations; and nobody at 
that time would have included the first colonist of Rhodes in 
Agamemnon’s army. This entry presumably bears more than a 
casual relation to the only episode in the Iliad (E 627-698) in 
which Tlepolemos reappears: there he is killed by Sarpedon, 
king of the Lycians on the mainland opposite Rhodes. In Gil¬ 
bert Murray’s words, “one can guess what may have hap¬ 
pened. A local legend of battle between the Rhodian and the 
Lycian has been torn up from its natural context and inserted 
into the midst of the fighting about Troy’’;*^ and, in the words 
of Martin Nilsson, “There is no apparent reason for supposing 
that Tlepolemos represents the Dorian Colonists of Rhodes 
who made attacks on Lycia. He may as well belong to Mycenae¬ 
an times in which the Greeks made repeated attacks on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor.’’*^ It is possible that the entry in 
the Catalogue was not made until after the Catalogue had been 
incorporated into the Iliad: but, if so, it nevertheless represents 
a very old tradition. Many scholars, misled by the appellation 
“son of Heracles” and by the threefold division of the Rhodians, 
5ia rpixa KOdp-qBivTts, have jumped to the conclusion that the 
Dorian state of Rhodes, and the Dorian division into three 
tribes, are here described. Nothing of the sort is true. The 
descendants of Heracles who “returned” with the Dorians be¬ 
long to a much later generation; Tlepolemos is son of that 
Heracles, well known to the Iliad, who lived a long time before 
the Trojan War. And the threefold division refers, in its context, 
to nothing but the three great cities founded on the island by the 
Mycenaeans,—Lindos, Cameiros, and lalysos.*® We are there¬ 
fore at once deprived of the right, and relieved of the burden, 
of maintaining that an addition made to the Catalogue in the 
Dorian interest could muster no more than a mere 9 ships— 
against 60 from Arcadia and 40 from the unspeakable Argissans 
in the heart of Thessaly; and that the one passage introduced 
into the Iliad in the Dorian interest described not the glory of 
the Dorian hero but his defeat and death at the hand of his 
bitterest foe. As Thomas Allen said, “The story in the Iliad is 
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not what the powerful state of Rhodes would have invented as 
a heroic past. The few ships and the death of the oecist appear 
to represent fact.”®^ It is indeed probable—one can put it no 
higher—that the story of Tlepolemos in the Iliad had its origin 
in the fighting between Ahhijawa and the fringes of Hittite Asia 
Minor in the 13th century b.c. 

There is nothing intrinsically improbable in the Catalogue’s 
account of the coming of Tlepolemos to Rhodes: the family 
quarrel, ending in bloodshed, the flight of the killer to a far 
land, accompanied by his adherents; the founding of a prosper¬ 
ous community overseas,—nothing is here for incredulity. It 
may be just a yarn; or it may be true. The one thing certain is 
that the Catalogue’s account abbreviates a fairly long and well- 
known story which survived independently** of the Iliad; and 
I do not know why anyone should suppose—or how anyone 
could make it seem probable—that the story was first invented 
during or after the Dark Ages. 

The two persons who gave the lonians most trouble were 
Philoctetes®* and Protesilaus. They had been in command at the 
time of the gathering of the clans described in the Catalogue: 
but the one had been dead for ten years when the Iliad begins, 
and the other had never come to Troy at all. It was necessary 
to add in each context a brief explanation, and to incorporate 
the names of their successors in command: 699-709, 719-728. 
Another passage designed to adapt a first-year Order of Battle 
to a tenth-year Iliad was added to the entry concerning Achil¬ 
les. The Catalogue says that he was the commander: but in the 
Iliad he and his men are withdrawn from the war; they have no 
place whatever in a list of troops arrayed for fighting today. 
Therefore the story of his wrath and withdrawal from the fight¬ 
ing is briefly inserted in verses which the first of the great 
Alexandrian editors of the Iliad knew to be uncanonical.*® 

Other additions were made here and there, all designed to 
give a little more information about persons and places named 
in the Catalogue. The ancient Homeric scholars assure us that 
a number of these insertions had no right to a place in the true 
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text: 528-530, the lines added to distinguish the smaller Ajax 
from the greater; 553-555, something to provide Menestheus 
the son of Peteos with what he sorely needs, a personality; 558, 
the notorious Athenian interpolation;®‘ 579-580, for the greater 
glory of Agamemnon; 612-614, a particularly interesting inser¬ 
tion: the Arcadia known to the lonians was an inland district, 
having no access to the sea, yet the Catalogue says that it pro¬ 
vided 60 ships; let us add three lines to point out that Arcadians 
are not seafaring folk, and that their ships must have been 
borrowed from Agamemnon; 641-642, a note to explain why 
the commanders from Aetolia are not of the dynasty of Oeneus; 
673-675, welcome information about Nireus, whom we shall 
never meet again. Modern scholarship has detected two or 
three further examples: 547-551, probably an expansion of the 
entry about Athens;®® 658-667, the exceptionally interesting 
history of the Achaean settlement in Rhodes; 594-600, the 
story' about Thamyris; and perhaps a few other passages (513- 
515; 831-834; 871-873). It appears that the text of the Cata¬ 
logue recognized by the Alexandrian editors of the Iliad as being 
canonical included nearly all of the persons and places, but ex¬ 
cluded much of the explanatory comment. The lonians in¬ 
herited a Mycenaean Catalogue, to which they made a consider¬ 
able number of additions designed either to adapt a first-year 
Catalogue to a tenth-year Iliad or simply to give information 
about places and persons named in the Catalogue. 

I say that the Catalogue included nearly all the persons, be¬ 
cause names of commanders are indispensable in an Order of 
Battle constructed in the manner of the Catalogue. If this Order 
of Battle is, as we have seen reason to believe, of Mycenaean 
origin, so presumably are the names of the commanders. Even 
if the Catalogue was not originally an Order of Battle, it is un¬ 
likely that there was ever a Catalogue which described the 
kingdoms without naming the kings; or that the kings named 
in it were other than those upon whose names the Iliad and the 
Catalogue agree. 

The point is of great importance, for names and epithets are 
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inseparably combined in the traditional formular vocabulary; 
and if the names were in the Mycenaean Catalogue, so must 
their epithets have been. This will afford a proof of what we had 
already learnt to expect,—that the traditional formular phrases 
for the great heroes were already stereotyped in the Mycenaean 
Epic. For the significant fact is that the Iliad and the Cata¬ 
logue, in other respects so discordant, agree absolutely in their 
noun + epithet formulas. In both sources Agamemnon is Kpeluv 
’Ayapifivciip, Menelaus is ^oijp 6.ya96s M.epi\aos, the smaller Ajax 
is ’OtXiJtos raxiis Atas, Diomedes is ^orip ayaOds AiojuiJStjs, Nestor 
is yefyfjPios iTirSTa N^vtw/), Idomeneus is ’Uopeptis SovpUAvTos, 
Meriones is arAXapros ’EpvaKlui &pSpeiif>6pT‘ij(,, Menestheus is uios 
Ilerewo Meptadtijs, Eurypylus is EipiirvXos Evaipopos 6.yXads vl6s, 
Hector is piyas KopvdaioXos “Ektup ; and there are numerous other 
old formular phrases common to both, for example Fiabdeos <f>6}s, 
All prjTiP irSiXaPTos, 5ta yvpauup, rb^up iv Ftibm, 6fos “Aprjos, iyxfO'i- 
pwpup. The fact is, I repeat, significant: but it is the reverse of 
surprising. The Mycenaean Epic must have been orally com¬ 
posed, and must therefore have relied upon a formular vocabu¬ 
lary. It must have had noun + epithet formulas for its heroes, 
and nothing could be more in accordance with the nature of oral 
poetry than the preservation of such formulas intact over a very 
long period of time. 

Finally there is one piece of information given in the Cata¬ 
logue which is of special interest ,—fhe numbers of shi-ps provided 
by each kingdom. The places are real; most of the persons are 
real; but are the numbers of ships fact or fiction? 

If they were fact, we should have no means of proving it. In 
order to establish the reliability of the numbers it would be 
necessary to prove, first, that they were already in the Cata¬ 
logue in its Mycenaean phase; and, secondly, that the My¬ 
cenaean Catalogue was a reliable source of information more or 
less contemporary with the event which it describes. Moreover 
it would be necessary to assume, first, that there was no exag¬ 
geration of the truth when the Catalogue was composed; and, 
secondly, that the numbers have survived unchanged through- 
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out the centuries of oral transmission. These are proofs which 
we cannot supply, and assumptions which we ought not to 
make. In particular, it is prudent to allow that a considerable 
period of time may have elapsed between the Trojan War and 
the making of the Catalogue: for it is unlikely that an Order of 
Battle composed at the time of the gathering of the clans, or 
very soon afterwards, would have distorted the facts so far as to 
assign the largest and most prominent place to Boeotia and her 
obscure neighbours. Now, according to Thucydides (I 12 ), the 
Boeotians were formerly at home in Thessaly, and later settled 
in the land “Cadmeis,” which is now “Boeotia,” in the sixtieth 
year after the fall of Troy. Evidently this was a commonplace of 
tradition, accepted by Thucydides; we do not know whether it 
is true, but we do know that it is consistent with our opinion 
concerning the Catalogue. For the Catalogue represents Boeotia 
as it existed after the migration from Thessaly, —therefore, ac¬ 
cording to Thucydides, at least sixty years after the fall of Troy. 
If that period of time has intervened, the picture may well have 
been distorted, and the immigrants may well have exaggerated 
the importance of their newly acquired territory. Nevertheless 
we must remember that the interval is too brief to allow us to 
regard as fictitious the expedition with which the Catalogue is 
connected. 

I take it as certain that the Catalogue was originally com- 
posed in Boeotia:^^ not only because of the prominence of 
Boeotia in the list, but also because Boeotia was the native 
home of poetry of this type throughout the Dark Ages. This 
fact is plainly attested by the remnant of a Boeotian catalogue 
in the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey, and by the catalogues 
which passed under the name of Hesiod. 

We have no reason to believe in the numbers of ships; and the 
figures themselves discourage all but the sturdiest faith. For 
example, the figures for Thessalian districts (some of them ap¬ 
parently not maritime) are much too high; the total of 1,186 
ships is logistically absurd for a landing in the Troad; and the 
numbers are to some degree at the mercy of the metre. It is 
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noticeable that the Catalogue includes all multiples of ten up to 
a hundred, except the only one (seventy, i^bonr^Kovra) which 
cannot be fitted into the verse. But can we at least answer the 
question whether the numbers of ships, reckless exaggerations 
as they presumably are, existed already in the Mycenaean 
Catalogue? 

In 19 out of 29 places the entries giving numbers of ships can 
be omitted without leaving any trace; but in the other 10 they 
cannot easily be disentangled from their contexts. The fact that 
in a third of the examples the numbers are bound up with the 
names of persons and places may seem a good reason for sup¬ 
posing that the numbers are as old as the names: but that infer¬ 
ence loses its charm so soon as we take into account the lan¬ 
guage in which the entries are composed. The Mycenaean Greek 
for “ships” must have been nawes, pronounced v^t% by the 
lonians. In twenty places the form appears; but in the other 
nine we find the purely Ionian form yhs and in four of these 
nine it is followed by the verb a secondary forma¬ 

tion, surely not of Mycenaean pedigree. Moreover one or two of 
the numbers themselves appear to argue in favour of Ionian 
composition: it is improbable that the contraction of ojdoF&KovTa 
to oySuKovTa could be earlier than the Ionian period;*® and 
tvtvr}KovTa is surely not replaceable by any conceivable My¬ 
cenaean form. We are therefore compelled to admit that about 
a third of the ship entries are of purely Ionian composition. 
There is no means of deciding whether the other two thirds are 
likewise Ionian or inherited from the Mycenaean Epic: it may 
be thought unlikely that, if ship numbers had been inherited, 
the lonians would have preserved two thirds intact and drasti¬ 
cally recomposed the other third; unlikely too that the numbers 
would have been so greatly exaggerated within a generation or 
two of the Trojan War; but there is no certainty to be attained, 
and very little value in talk about “likely” and “unlikely.” 

The rest of the linguistic evidence is sufficiently in harmony 
with the conclusion that the Catalogues are substantially 
Mycenaean compositions, rather expanded than altered by the 
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lonians. Identification of earlier and later elements in the lan¬ 
guage is seldom possible, for we do not know what conventions 
prevailed already in the Mycenaean Epic. Did it admit variety 
of form in the genitive singular of the second declension.^ Of 
augmented and unaugmented verb-forms.^®* rois beside tom in 
the demonstrative pronoun ? And so forth. Linguistic features of 
relatively late origin can be discerned here and there, more fre¬ 
quently in the comments®^ than in the lists:** but they are 
rarer than is usual in the Iliad; and are of no special significance, 
since the whole of the poem has been exposed to Ionian influ¬ 
ences for so long a time. 

In summary, I take it to be established: 

a) that the Achaean and Trojan Catalogues are substantially 
inheritances from the later Mycenaean period, orally trans¬ 
mitted through the Dark Ages; 

that both Catalogues are, and so far as we can tell have 
always been, Orders of Battle; and that their connexion with an 
overseas expedition must be historically true; 

c) that they were preserved independently of the poetical 
tradition which culminated in the Iliad; 

d) that the Iliad, which diverges widely from the lines drawn 
by the Catalogues, incorporated the Catalogues at a very late 
stage of its development; 

e) that numerous minor additions and adjustments were 
made within the Catalogues at the time of, or after, their in¬ 
corporation in the Iliad; but that the lists of persons and places 
were not much altered; 

f) that the numbers of ships are certainly to some extent and 
may be wholly Ionian additions to the Catalogue. 

Whether such “dangerous concessions to human reason”** 
will command universal and immediate assent, I doubt; but I 
do not wholly despair. 
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NOTES 


^ I select these as typical pronouncements by persons admirably 
qualified to judge from different points of view: Gomme, Historical 
Commentary on Thucydides i (1945) 119; Beazley, CAH IW (1926) 
580; Lorimer, yHS 53 (1933) 168; Dunbabin, The Greeks and Their 
Eastern Neighbours (1957) 17; cf. Kraiker, Antike 15 (1939) 218. 

The picture today is essentially the same as it has always been: 
see esp. Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery (1952) 296 ff., and, for 
recent statements from widely different quarters, Burton-Brown, 
The Coming of Iron to Greece (1955) 149 ff., 311 ff.; Bury-Meiggs, 
History of Greece (3rd ed., 1955) 57; Matz, Kreta^ Mykene^ Troja 
[KMT] (1956) 145; Lesky, Gesch. d. Gr. Lit. i (1957) 19; Finley, 
Historia 6 (1957) 133 ff.; Broneer, Antiquity 30 (1956) 15; Dunba¬ 
bin, I.C.; Brock, Fortetsa (1957) 213 ff. Those who maintain that the 
decadent culture was continuous with the past (i.e., that there was 
no archaeological break*’) must nevertheless admit that the de¬ 
cline in culture was rapid, widespread, comprehensive, and long- 
lasting. When we are told (as we have been recently) that “the 
Dorian migration brought about not a cultural but only a political 
change in Greece,” we must not be misled by the phraseology: the 
new culture may have been continuous with the old, at least in a 
number of important sites, but the fact remains that the Dorian 
occupation was followed not only by the abandonment of numerous 
sites, and not only by a radical subversion of the political and social 
order, but also by a sudden steep fall in the level of culture, a pre¬ 
cipitous descent into a valley of darkness, from which a long slow 
path led uphill to the moderate heights of Geometric civilization. 

^ Gilbert Murray’s translation {Rise of the Greek Epic [RGE] 82) of 
Hesiod, op. 174 ff. 

® See further Burr (op. cit. n. 5 below) 36 f., on the Catalogue’s 
omission of the West Locrians; 56 ff., on Achaean and Dorian 
Lacedaemon; 106 ff., on Thessaly (with Allen, Homeric Catalogue 
of Ships 106 f., 138 ff,). 

^ T. W. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships [//C5] (1921), expand¬ 
ing his article in JHS 30 (1910), 292 ff. 

^ V. Burr, New*' KaraXo 7 os: Untersuchungen zum homerischen Schiffs- 
katalog: Klio, Beiheft IXL [=XLIX] (N.F., Heft 36), with 43 
plates and 9 maps (Leipzig, 1944; the preface is dated 1942, and 
the author says that his work was virtually finished in 1939; there 
are references to works published up to 1942). There is an interest- 
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ing but in some respects eccentric review by A. Heubeck in Gnomon 
21 (1949) 197 ff. 

®I.e., 164, not counting districts^ such as Buprasion, Elis, Arcadia, 
Phthia, Hellas, ogcfov € 0 ’ ^Tpfiivrfy oi irepi J\o)btovr\v . . . , oi ijTHpop 
}Exoy . . . , and the like. 

^ Burr himself states a conclusion much more favourable to my argu¬ 
ment. He sums up (pp. Ill f.): 60 places archaeologically proved 
Mycenaean + 31 presumably Myc, by reason of name or connexion 
with Myc. legend. Considering how insignificant most of the places 
are, we should have to admit that this is an astonishingly high pro¬ 
portion of identifiably Mycenaean sites in the Catalogue: I per¬ 
sonally think Burr’s figures very reasonable; but the figures which 
I give in the text are those which even the most sceptical and re¬ 
luctant critic would have to concede. 

Further information about several places has become available 
since Burr wrote: see esp. Blegen in Hcsperiay Suppl. VIII (1949) 
39 ff., Hampe, Die homerische Welt (1956) 2 ff., on Hyria (the dis¬ 
coveries include a stone pillar engraved with ships; Blegen very 
naturally raises the question whether there may be some connexion 
with an expedition overseas); London Timesy October 12, 1956, and 
Illustrated London NewSy October 20,1956, p. 669, on Aulis; London 
TimeSy December 10, 1956, on lolcos. 

® Some subsequent writers have accepted Burr’s main conclusion 
more or less as it stands, e.g. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad (1952) 
55, “this authentic list of Mycenaean places,” “exact knowledge of 
Mycenaean Greece”; cf. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments [HM] 
(1950) 46 f.; Bury-Meiggs, History of Greece (1955) 20 n. 2, 51; 
G. L. Huxley, Univ. of London, Inst, of Classical Studies, Bulletin 3 
(1956) 19 ff.; J. Kerschensteiner, Miinchener Studien zur Sprach- 
wissenschaft 9 (1956) 34 ff. Others have simply rejected it (Von der 
Muhll, Hypomnemay 1952, 53, “ganz unmdglich”) or ignored it 
(Mazon, Introduction h Tlliadcy 1948, 154, “il n’est done pas absurde 
d’imaginer que nous avons la le tableau d’une Grece archaique, on 
pourrait presque dire: d’une Grece pre-dorienne contemporaine de 
I’expedition de Troie. Mais, a la rigueur, on peut aussi penser que 
nous sommes ici dans le domaine de imagination pure”; but how 
it can possibly be a work of pure imagination, he does not tell us). 
Many had already accepted the conclusion as established by Allen, 
HCS (e.g. Bury, CAH II, 1924, 479 ff.; Murray, RGEy 3rd ed., 
1924,202 ff.; Myres, Who Were the Greeks?y 1930,316 ff.). All I have 
to say about G. Jachmann’s Der homerische Schiffskatalog und die 
I lias (1958) will be found in the Classical Review for 1959. 
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»Valmin, The Swedish Messenia Expedition (1938) 12 fF„ states a 
strong case in favour of the identification of Dorion with Malthi. 
Cf. Burr 67. 

Strabo 405: ovbaiiov 4>aiv€TaL ttjs Botcortas, ws (t>7jaiP * AiroXkodcjpos kv 
Toh irepl 'Neoop, Its position in the list of Boeotian towns is a strong 
argument against the suggestion—in itself most unattractive—that 
Nisa is to be identified with Megara (despite Burr 27, with litera¬ 
ture n. 5). 

Strabo 426. 

Ibid. 

Strabo 413: oi de (paai koI ttjv ''Apurjv vtto Xipprjs KaTaroOrjpai Kal rr^p 
Mideiap; Burr 26, with notes. 

Strabo 373. 

Strabo 349. 

Strabo 350. 

Strabo 388. 

11* Burr 70. 

1 ® Strabo 440. 

20 It may now be stated witli the least possible fear of contradiction by 
future evidence (a) tiuit the Dorian occupiers of Greece never used 
Linear B; (i) that Linear B went out of use among the peoples sub¬ 
ject to the Dorians, indeed among all peoples, soon after the Dorian 
occupation (see Dow, AJA 58,1954, 125 fF.; Ventris and Chadwick, 
Docwnents in Mycenaean Greek [DMG]^ 1956, 60 f., 110; Bowra, 
Homer and His Forerunners^ 1955, 2f.); (c) that the Phoenician 
alphabet was not adopted by the Greeks much if at all earlier than 
the middle of the 8th century b.c.: see esp. Albright, JNES 10 
(1951) 217 ff., AJA 54 (1950) 164, and Archaeology of Palestine 
(1954) 194 fF.; Dunbabin, The Greeks and Their Eastern Neighbours 
(1957) 59 f.; Lorimer, AJA SI (1948) 11 f.; Cook, JHS 66 (1946) 
89 f. with n. 180. Miss Lorimer and Dunbabin argue cogently for 
c. 780-750; the much later date supported by Rhys Carpenter 
{AJA 37, 1933,8 ft*., and AJA 42, 1938,58 ft.) seems now untenable. 

The earliest Greek inscriptions prove the use of the Phoenician- 
Greek alphabet in the last quarter of the 8th century (see now 
Buchner, Rendic. Accad, Naz, dei Linceiy Ser. 8, Vol. 10, 1955, 221, 
with n. 2) and imply a period of development, perhaps a few decades 
long. It seems clearly established that the alphabet was adapted 
from Phoenician at a stage of development reached by Phoenician 
in the 9th to 8th centuries (see Albright, Archaeology of Palestine 
l.c.: this conclusion has always seemed to me to follow from the 
very full evidence set out by Ullman in AJA 38, 1934, 359 fF., 
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though the author himself assessed it very differently). I'hose wlio 
would like to believe (as the followers of Schadewaldt must) that 
writing played any part in “Homer’s"' making of the Iliad must 
either push the introduction of the alphabet back further than the 
evidence will allow it to go, or postulate an 8th-century Homer,— 
a fashionable opinion (see now Webster, From Mycenae to Homer 
[1958]), but one which seems to me impossible; for if he made any 
appreciable use of writing, he must ha\e lived in the latter part of 
that century, and it is inconceivable that the Greeks, knowing the 
Iliad as they did, should have lost all memory (except the mere 
name; nobody ever knew his time or place) of its author, if he lived 
within a generation of the birth of Archilochus, in an era from which 
(juite a lot of less famous and interesting persons were remembered. 
The name “Homer” came down to the Greeks from their Dark 
Ages: to them, it was prehistoric,—and that means (Dunbabin, op. 
cit. 13 ff.) that it must be referred to the 9th century or the first 
quarter of the 8th; and then there was no question writing poetry, 
or even of recording in writing a poem orally composed. 

This is so generally recognized that I merely assert it without dis¬ 
cussion. Indeed I find nothing to discuss, except Burr’s suggestion 
(119 ff.) that a formal and official muster roll of contingents was 
drawn up at the time of the assembly at Aulis; that this was later 
versified; and that the versified catalogue was orally transmitted 
thereafter. There is no doubt that this could have been done: Bun- 
compares the Ras Shamra Catalogue (121 ff., with pi. 41, aftcr 
Gaster, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly^ 1938, 105 ff.), a list 
of participants in a naval expedition (c. 1400 b.c.) arranged in a 
series of entries giving name of commander, name of district, num¬ 
ber of men; and the Pylos tablets have taught us that the Mycenae- 
ans were methodical and bureaucratic enough. Indeed, the evidence 
of the Pylos tablets indicates that if there ever was such a Gathering 
of the Clans as the Iliad asserts, a record of the detail would cer¬ 
tainly have been made (see esp. Kerschensteiner, op. cit. [n. 8 
above] 44 f., and Miihlestein, Die Oka-Tafeln von Pylos^ 1956, 
41 f.). But whether a poet would have access to it; whether, if he 
had, he could read it; whether the procedure implied is a likely one 
for the time,—these are matters of which we know nothing. Few, 
I surmise, will agree with Burr’s suggestion that the Aeolians took 
their “archives” with them when they migrated to Asia Minor in 
the Dark Ages, and that interest in this document was then revived 
as an “important text relating to their own history.” It seems very 
improbable that anybody could still read “Linear B” in the lOtli 
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century: I do not believe in this ‘‘pietatvoll mitgefiihrtes Tonta- 
felarchiv'’ (Heubeck, Gnomon 21, 1949, 207); and I submit that 
there is at least one reason why we should reject absolutely the 
notion that the original versifier had an authentic muster roll in 
front of him at any date. No such authentic document could have 
given the Boeotians the huge preponderance which they actually 
enjoy; we should have to suppose that our poet treated with much 
disrespect the unimpeachable source which he had taken the 
trouble to consult. But the whole procedure seems to me too im¬ 
probable to be worth discussing further.—For Burr, pp. 56, 127, the 
proof that the Catalogue is based on a written document is given 
by the prosody of OiruXos in B 585. Since the proper form of this 
place name was fiTvXos, the initial 0 presumably represents 
digamma (Scliwyzer, Gr. Grammatik i 224): w^hoever mistook the 
OL- for a diphthong must have had a written text in front of him. 
Burr does not notice that this example is not diflPerent from a 
thousand others scattered through the Iliad: it is quite possible that 
i)d* O'irvXov replaced e.g. id* 'OLtvXop at some time or other in the 
text; i.e., if OtrvKov really is a corruption of *OlTvKovy it is easily 
explicable on the basis of a verse (not written) original. The mistake 
alleged by Burr must of course have been made over a text written 
in the Greek alphabet^ i.e., not earlier than the end of the 8th cen¬ 
tury,—a consequence intolerable to Burr’s own theory. 

22 The following are the most significant features of the place-name 
epithets in the Greek Catalogue: 

a) Many of them do not recur in the Iliad; of the remainder, 
many are extremely rare in the Iliad. 

Not in II. or Od.: woXvKvri^oVy ToXmrafbvXoVy voKvrpijpoiPay THX^oeacraVy 

e<t>a\oVy ayxioikovy kvKTiTOVy hpyivbevTay tKaTbpiroKiVy K\o)paKb€affaVy 

Ipeprbv, In Od. but not in II.: €lvo(Tl<pv\\oPy KrjTOietraaPy opos aiwvy 
aM TTToXiedpop, In the Doloneia (once) only: kcrxcLTbcacrap* Not else¬ 
where in II. attributed to places: rptyxctav, ayXabp (aXaos), XevK^Py \evKb 
{Kaprjpo), Very rare: Terph^csaap (II. 1: Od. 1), voXvpTjXop (TO), 
Xex^TTolrjp (TO), Suo'xdpcpoj' (T‘0), apyvpobiprfs (2:0), apB^pbepra 
(1:3). 

Relatively commoner in II. and Od.: thpbxopop (2:7), Touqkpra 
(3:4), bjiweXbePTa (3:0), KaXXtyvpaiKa (4:1), KaXXlppoop (2:2); com¬ 
moner still, evKTifiePOP irroXLedpoPy Upbp, ^ader)Py dioPy kparHPiiPy 
kvKTipeprjPy aiir€ipi)Vy tvpnaPj h^^phttstsaPy iiyaBkrjy prjrkpa pijXQiP. 

b) There are many metrical equivalents in both Catalogue and 

Iliad, e.g. for _// after a vowel, the Catalogue has irtTprjtiraap, 

TeixibeaaaPy KTjrdstaaaPy KaXXiyOpatKay KXcjpaKb^aoapy pr^rkpa pifXoiPl the 
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Iliad has Tndrieaaapy iroi^eacav^ iranraKoeaaay fiiOTLavtLpa'y after a con¬ 
sonant, Cat. has eo'xa^^wo'a, rjveixdeaaay eipoai<t}vX\osy the Trojan Cata¬ 
logue adds d/cptTo^uXXov, the Iliad vXr^eaaay d<l>pvok<T(ray ai'Krjttraay 
apireXSeaaay rjLoeaffay ijpaOoeaaa. For the metrical value of evpvx^poSy 
Cat. has d^TjXos, tpepros, riyaSeoSy aiweivdsy aYx^aXos, d^j^etos, the 
Iliad adds tvirvpyosy eOTrojXos, IttoPotos. There are numerous other 
metrical equivalents, e.g. aiirv TroXiedpov = ^<l)a\op rroXUSpop; 
XevKijp II = hX(kP //; Tr6\v(rTa4>v\op = iroXmprjpop = 11. iroXvxpvaopy 
^aBvaxotPOP'y XexerroLrjp // = TroXvprjXop // = 11. fiadvXeipoPy iroXvTvpop, 
The explanation of the foregoing facts is to be found in the dis-- 
tinctive quality of many of the epithets. The same place was always 
described by the same epithet whenever it occurred in the same case 
and in the same part of the line; but each place had its own epithet, 
very often distinctively descriptive of that place and not transfer¬ 
able to many if any other places; if one place was commonly enough 
mentioned, it had its own set of epithets, to suit its different cases 
in different parts of the line (cf. the examples of Troy and Ilios 
quoted on pp. 291-294). The reason why so many of the Cata¬ 
logue’s place epithets are absent from the Iliad is simply that the 
places themselves do not recur there: if a place does recur, and has 
an epithet, it will be the same epithet as that in the Catalogue: 
B 841 ASipLaap / ^ptjSwXa/ca, P 301 Aapicnjs / eptjSwXa/cos; B 836 = 
43 d'lap *Apia^r]P //; B 750 AcjoSwprjp / dvax^LpepoPy II 234 A(j)8(j0Prjs 
~ / 5u(TX€tM€pou; B 691 = A 378 reix^a OrjPrjs; B 722 Aijppca ep ifyadkjj /, 
$ 58, 79 Arjppop ks yyaSkrjp /; B 615 "llXtSa B'taPy A 686, 698 ‘'HXt5t 
The determining factor for each place was meaning, not 
metre (just as it was for each hero: irodapKrjs dlos *Ax(AXevs is 
metrically equivalent to ToXvrXas dlos "ObvaaevSy and peyas TcXapwms 
Atas to pkyas KopvSaLoXos *'Ektwp): it is only within the scheme of 
each place (and each hero) that the law of economy is observed. 
The Catalogue requires some 50 noun + epithet combinations 
spread over 265 lines: all its needs could have been satisfied by the 
noncommittal place-name epithets employed in the Iliad, tvpvkyviay 

Pci)TLapeipay ^vreix^oSy Upri iroXiSy TroXvrjpaTOSy kpappoSy €V paibpepop irro- 
XieOpopy KaXoSy fiaOvXeLpcoPy inf/iirvXosy al., none of which is in fact 
used in the Catalogue, together with a few which do occur in the 
Catalogue, fd^eos, dZos, kpaTHPos, evKrlpepoSj ijyad^s, al. 

The epithet KJiTOjeaaaPy which nobody in historical times under¬ 
stood, is presumably an inheritance from the remotest past. 

“ For what follows see esp. Leaf, Homer and History [HH] (1915) 
chaps, iii-vi. 

Boeotians are not mentioned in the Odyssey. In the Iliad, only 
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E 707 ff.; N 685, 700 (the eccentric little catalogue; see p. 133 
above); S 476 (Promachus the Boeotian); N 92, S 487 ff., II335 ff., 
P 597 ff. (Peneleos and Leitos), Z 35 (Leitos), 0 329 (death 
of Arcesilaos), E 450 (death of Prothoenor), 0 340 (death of 
Clonios). 

271 select these as being the most important: it is well known that the 
Catalogue differs from the Iliad in numerous other points of less im¬ 
portance, especially in including districts and persons ignored by the 
Iliad. The Iliad knows nothing of the Arcadians; of the tribes in 
northern Thessaly; of Nireus, Pheidippos, Antiphos, Epistrophus, 
Agapenor, Thalpius, Polyxeinos, Gouneus, Prothoos; Eumelos re¬ 
curs only in The Catalogue knows nothing of the Iliad’s Antil- 
ochus, Patroclus, Teucer. The Iliad has numerous commanders 
unknown to the Catalogue: Promachos, Orestios, Menesthios, 
Stichios, Pheidas, Bias; Burr 134 n. 3. 

28 About the beginning of the Dark Ages the lands in question were 
occupied by '‘Thessalians,” a people from the northwest of Greece, 
who emerge into the light of history divided into four autonomous 
districts with their chief towns at Larissa, Pharsalus, Crannon, and 
Cierion. Of this people, of these places, and of this division of the 
land (which lasted essentially unchanged throughout the pagan 
era) the Catalogue knows nothing whatever. The very names, 
Thessaly and Thessalians, are missing: in their place we find a net¬ 
work of little kingdoms, to which some unsettled tribes are added 
in the north (for these see esp. Hammond, BSA 32,1931-32,148 ff.). 
This evidently purports to be a picture of the territory as it existed 
in the Late Bronze Age. See Burr 106; Hiller von Gaertringen, RE 
VI A (1937) 111 ff.; H. D. Hansen, Ear/y Cimlizaiion in Thessaly 
(1933) 178 f.; Heurtley, BSA 28 (1926-27) 158 ff.; T. C. Skeat, The 
Dorians in Archaeology (1934) 61; the period of maximum disturb¬ 
ance was c. 1100 B.c. On the archaeological break between My¬ 
cenaean and post-Mycenaean in Thessaly see Desborough, Proto¬ 
geometric Pottery 130 ff., 173 ff. 

On the question whether Hellas and Phthia are towns or districts 
(surely the latter) see Burr 92 f., Hampe 4 f.: the Mycenaean occu¬ 
pation of the site later called “Pharsalos” (first in the “Little Iliad,” 
fr. 19 Allen) is now proved (N. Verdelis, BCH 78, 1954, 134 f., and 
79, 1955,268 f.), but whether this place is to be identified with what 
the Epic meant by “Phthia” remains as doubtful as ever. It looks 
as though the Epic meant a district, which was contracted to 
a single occupied place (Pharsalos) by the opinion of the Greeks in 
historical times. For the location of Trechis, Y. Bequignon, La 
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FallSe du Spercheios (1937) 247 ff.; Stahlin, RE VI A (1937) 1863 f.; 
Burr 90. For Alope, Bequignon 367 f. Alos remains enigmatic: the 
identification with Halos, the harbour in the Pagasaean gulf, is (as 
the ancients observed) intrinsically most improbable, since that 
harbour lies deep within the kingdom which the Catalogue is about 
to assign to Protesilaos: Strabo 432 f., repi *'AXou 8^ Kal 'AXoTrr/s 
dLaTTopovcriy pij ov roOrovs Xeyei rovs tStovs ol vvu hv 4^0lcotlkcp reXet 
(t>€povraL dXXd rods h Ao/cpoTs, /iexpt devpo eiriKpaTodPTOS rod 'AxtXX^ws 
03<nr€p Kal pkxpi Tpax^vos Kal TTjs Oiraias' yap Kal ’'AXos Kal 'AXuovs 
tv T% wapaXlg, tu>v AoKpS>Vy KaOinrtp Kal ^AXoirrj kt\. There is no means of 
solving this problem. Burr (89, 106 f.) decides in favour of the 
harbour Halos, which is to play an important part in his recon¬ 
struction of events: but it is all mere guesswork,—“zunachst sei 
festgestellt: *'AXos . . . ist die bekannte Stadt am Pagasaischen 
Meerbusen”: ipse dixit; and the statement is not strengthened by a 
highly subjective view of the "‘structure** of the Catalogue—“an 
Halos in Lokris zu denken, hake ich fiir unstatthaft, da der gesamte 
Aufbau dagegen spricht.** The fact remains that the identification 
with the harbour Halos introduces (what was not there before) a 
confusion into the Catalogue; and that is and will always be a good 
reason for doubting whether it is correct. Leaf, whose Catalogue was 
capable of anything, naturally welcomed the muddle thus created 
by the moderns; Allen took the opposite view {Homer and History 
123 f., 343 fF.; Homeric Catalogue of Ships 111 f.). 

30 See Leaf,110 ff. 

3Ubid. 139 ff., 161 fir. 

3^ The addition of 629, os irort AovKixiovd* aTrevaacraro war pi xdXooOtis, 
helps to reconcile the Iliad*s Epeian Meges with the Catalogue's 
islander, but leaves untouched the major difficulty of the relation of 
his kingdom to that of Odysseus. 

This is the only point at which there is an inherent confusion in 
the Catalogue’s geography. Odysseus* realm is doubly enigmatic: 

a) He rules Ithaca, Samos, Zacynthos, and his power extends 
(B 635) to the mainland and coast opposite: but the kingdom of 
Meges lies between him and the mainland; and if “the coast oppo¬ 
site** means (as most suppose) the coast of Elis, it is hard to recon¬ 
cile Odysseus* claims with those of the Epeians, who are settled on 
the western coast of Elis (616). I agree with Burr that this line (635) 
is a relatively late addition designed to rescue Odysseus from the 
poverty to which the Catalogue condemns him. 

I take the poet’s Ithaca to be Thiaki, and see no reason for sur¬ 
prise if he is sometimes hazy about details of the geography. The 
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Leiicas theory has no attractions for me; when in doubt, I reread 
especially Hugo Michael, Wiss, Beilage zum XII, Programm des 
KonigL Gymnasiums zu Jauer (1902), and ibid, zum XF, Programm 
(1905). 

b) Much more serious is the difficulty of ‘‘Dulichium.” The only 
Dulichium that was ever known is the large island (or part of it) 
adjacent to Ithaca. But this is a most uncomfortable confusion of 
kingdoms: Odysseus rules Ithaca, part of Cephalonia (“Samos*'), 
and Zacynthos, but his realm is brutally bisected by the more 
powerful Meges (40 ships against 12!), king of the rest of Cepha¬ 
lonia (“Dulichium") and the Echinades. 

Something is wrong here: and I for one have no confidence what¬ 
ever in the popular explanations, old or new. The ancients, misled 
by a bogus etymology, solved the problem by removing Dulichium 
to Dolicha in the Echinades—a small, miserable, and deserted 
island, rough living for a goat (Strabo 458, followed by Leaf, HH 
166). The moderns move it to the mainland (Burr 74 flF.). 

The problem is, I believe, to be solved by other methods. In the 
Catalogue, Meges was king of an important realm in the Western 
Islands: in the Iliad, he is an insignificant person, net ruler of an 
island kingdom at all. In the Iliad, the great king from the Western 
Islands is Odysseus: but in the original Catalogue there was no 
Odysseus at all. Just as Ajax had to be inserted into the Catalogue 
because he was so prominent in the Iliad, so Odysseus had to be 
inserted because of his great fame not only in the Iliad but also in 
the Odyssey. But Meges was already firmly established in the Cata¬ 
logue: so Odysseus must make do with what is left over—Ithaca, 
never a place of any importance; Zacynthos, not yet claimed by 
anybody; “Samos," whatever that may mean; the obscure and un¬ 
identifiable Neritos, Aegilips, and Crocyleia; and, for good measure 
—since this is so far a wretched realm—“people on the mainland 
and on the coast opposite.” The kingdom of Odysseus does in fact 
consist of scraps collected right, left, and centre of Meges* dominion. 
If Odysseus had no place in the Mycenaean Catalogue, it is likely 
that he is either a hero of pre-Trojan War poetry (like Ajax) or else 
a figure rather of folklore than of legend, drawn into the magnetic 
field of the Trojan Epic. 

For the division of realms actually described in the Catalogue see 
the map (facing p. 124), on which Cephalonia is divided between 
Samos and Dulichium in a quite arbitrary way; but, whatever 
division be adopted, the bisection of Odysseus* realm by that of 
Meges is equally unrealistic. 
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On ’'Ap 7 os see Allen, HCS 108 ff.; Leaf, HH 194 ff.; Ebeling s,v.: 
^'Apyos may denote (a) the town Argos, (i) the district of Argos, es¬ 
pecially as the home of Agamemnon (the epithets TroXvdiil/Lov^ 
iTTTofioTov presumably refer specially to the Argive plain); (c) 
Greece in general, sometimes with special reference to southern 
Greece (the Peloponnese as a whole), sometimes comprising the 
country entire, the place from which all the Achaeans came to 
Troy,—this I take to be a usage derived from the paramount im¬ 
portance of the district governed by the great overlord; hence too 
the usage (relatively rare) of ^Apyeioi as a national name (176 ex¬ 
amples: *Axaiot 605). 

There has long been difference of opinion about the importance of 
Corinth in the Mycenaean period. No great town or fortress and 
very few other material relics of that period have been discovered; 
and Corinth plays remarkably little part in the legends inherited 
from the Mycenaean world. 

Nevertheless there is no justification for stigmatizing the refer¬ 
ence to Corinth in the Catalogue as a late insertion. It is said that 
‘‘a^mos KopLvdos fits the eighth century, and, as we judge by the 
remains, no earlier period*’ (Dunbabin, JUS 68, 1948, 60): but 
a<l>v€t,ds (whatever its derivation may be) in the early Epic signified 
only, in general, “prosperous”; and it is certain enough that this 
whole district was populous and productive throughout the My¬ 
cenaean era,—indeed the coastal plain dominated by Corinth is 
“among the most productive areas of Greece,” and we can be sure 
that “at all times there was a considerable population in the dis¬ 
trict” (Dunbabin, l.c. 59 f.). There is no reason whatever to deny 
the epithet “prosperous” to this area in the Mycenaean period. 
Perhaps there was no great palace there: but the Epic never pre¬ 
tends that there was; Corinth was simply “prosperous”—and it is 
hard to believe that the district in question was ever anything but 
prosperous. See Blegen, Korakou (1921) 124 ff., and other references 
quoted by Dunbabin l.c. 

Not that the Iliad is unaware of Diomedes* claim to the kingdom 
which it assigns to Agamemnon. Allen, HCS 66: A 372 ff. clearly 
distinguishes between Diomedes* Argos and Agamemnon’s My¬ 
cenae; Agamemnon says of Diomedes’ father, arcp voKkpov eiarjXde 
MvKTfPas / ^eivos ap dPTidko UoXweiKeL \adv dyeipcovy / ol 8^ t6t* 
kaTpaTdcavO* lepd irpds reix^a Oijfiris- As Allen says, “That is to say at 
the time of the first Theban War, in the day of Atreus, Adrastus, 
King of Argos, sent commissioners round Greece, as Agamemnon in 
his turn did, to raise an army against Thebes. Among other places 
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they came ‘in a peaceful capacity/ drep TroXepoi;, to Mycenae, where 
they were unsuccessful. . . . Therefore in the body of the poem, as 
in the Catalogue, Corinth—Sicyon—Mycenae are one state, and 
Argos—Tiryns—Epidauros etc. another.** Allen observes further 
that ^108 makes the same distinction between Argos and My¬ 
cenae; cf. A 52, and also ^ 471, where Diomedes is said to be 
“King of the Argives.** That Sicyon was included in Agamemnon*s 
personal dominions is shown by ^ 296 f. (cf. Pausanias ii 6.7). 

J. K. Anderson, in a valuable article on Achaea in BSA 49 (1954) 
72 ff., says that “the boundaries of the Kingdom of Mycenae in the 
‘Catalogue* are too strange to be accepted.** This seems to be the 
general opinion: I do not believe it can be justified. 

See esp. F. Schachermeyr, Hethiter und Achder (1935) 156 ff., a 
lucid discussion of this interesting problem. Leaf, HH 208 f., dis¬ 
misses Tiryns too summarily as a mere “outpost** of Mycenae. 
Burr, 44 f., seems not to appreciate the difficulties. There is still 
much of value in Allen, HCS 59 ff. 

^^So also Schachermeyr, ibid. 

This last is Schachermeyr*s solution. 

The enigmatic fortress at Gla in the Copaic Lake covers more 
ground than Mycenae and Tiryns together (the circuit of the great 
walls is about two miles; of Mycenae and Tiryns together, about one 
mile): but its size is absolutely dictated by the site,—a low island, for 
the most part steep-sided, surrounded by the level plain (A. de 
Ridder, BCH 18, 1894, 271 ff., “Fouilles de Gha**; Hitzig-Bliimner, 
Pausanias III 461 ff.; Frazer, Pausanias V 120 ff.; the four gates 
were being excavated in 1956. On the more or less contemporary 
drainage system for the lake see E. J. A. Kenny, Univ, of Liverpool 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 22, 1935, 189 ff.). 

The identification of Gla with the Homeric Arne was maintained 
by Noack, Athen, Mittheil, (1894) 463 ff,, refuted by de Ridder, 
RCH 18 (1894) 446 ff. It is still maintained by Burr (26 f., with 
literature 26 n. 7), who seems to have overlooked the article by 
Gomme in Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway (1913) 
116, which made Leaf {HH 93 n. 1) change his mind. If the nature 
of the ground is taken into consideration, neither Gla nor the re¬ 
claimed land around it can ever have been To\v(rTli(t)v\o^, rich in 
vines. See also T. W. Allen, CR 17 (1903) 239; Nilsson, Mycenaean 
Origin of Greek Mythology (1932) 128. 

Burr (60 f., approved by Wade-Gery, Poet of the Iliad 55 f.) sug¬ 
gests that I 149 ff. originally belonged to the Catalogue and were 
“transferred*' by the poet of Book Nine to their present place. But 
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why were they then omitted from the Catalogue? It is the practice 
of the Epic to repeat passages from one place to another; but the 
poets never, so far as we know, deleted a passage of this type in the 
one place merely because they wished to use it again in another. 
Of course no such question of‘‘deletion” arises until after the forma¬ 
tion of a more or less standard written text, i.e., not earlier than 
the 6th century b.c. 

The whole of this part of the Iliad (‘The Embassy”) was composed 
at a late period in the development of the poem (see Appendix); and 
the poet of the Embassy cares nothing about Mycenaean geography. 
Ventris and Chadwick {DMG 145) say that the cities promised by 
Agamemnon to Achilles “must at that time have been an inde¬ 
pendent area belonging neither to Menelaos nor to Nestor, or some 
protest would have been made”: it is very much likelier that the 
Ionian poet of the Embassy had no idea whom the places belonged 
to at that or at any other time. 

Cf. 11 167 ff.: the description of the five divisional commands in 
Achilles' army is wholly independent of anything suggested by the 
Catalogue. 

The text gives a selection of the principal points made by F. Jacoby, 
“Die Einschaltung des Schiffskatalogs in die Ilias,” Sitzb, d, Preuss. 
Akad. d, IViss. (1932), phil.-hist. Kl., 572 ff. There is no escape from 
the inference drawn from the relation of 446 Kpivovres to 476 
dLeKderpeovj and from the fact that whereas in 457 {kpxonep<jov) the 
Greeks are gowg to battle^ seven lines later we find that they have 
not yet even left their tents (464 f.). 

The attempted rebuttal by Burr (7 f.) and Wade-Gery (51 ff.) 
ends in total failure. They wish to maintain that the action of 
riyepiopes duKoerpeop in 476 has not been anticipated by jSacrtX^es 
Ovvop KpipovTes in 445 f.: that can only be done if you treat Kpipopres 
with violence or disdain. Burr, who goes so far as to assert that “von 
einer fdrmlichen Ordnung der Tnippen zur Schlacht mit Hilfe der 
Athena . . . ist nirgends die Rede,” has no answer to the problem 
then posed by Kplvovres^ except to say that it means der 
Absichty dann dort die eintreflPenden Mannschaften zu ordnen,”— 
as if KpiuoPTes could express a future action, and as if the kings 
could go darting about {dvvov) long before their men have even 
emerged from their tents (465). Wade-Gery, like Burr, sees that 
Jacoby's case is absolutely proved if Kpipovres here bears its obvious 
and normal meaning; he therefore suggests that it may mean 
“singling men out” (though on his view the men will not be leaving 
their tents until 457),—“'Fo ask the exact purpose of this action 
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would be (I think) to consider too curiously'’: but is it really to con¬ 
sider too curiously, to ask what action is denoted by a verb whose 
normal meaning is being deliberately denied to it? “Perhaps they 
were directing groups of men, possibly they were collecting their 
contingents: I think more likely they were hailing individuals, 
creating an esprit d’elite": but Kplvovres does not signify directing or 
collecting or hailing, and there is not one single word—here or else¬ 
where—about an esprit d’elite. It is very obvious that when the kings 
are Kpivoures^ “arranging" in some sense, their men are present on 
parade; they are not still in their tents and ships. (In n. 107 Wade- 
Gery admits that Kpivopres may mean dividing into parties^ but is 
compelled by his theory to insist that this must be something differ¬ 
ent from, and preliminary to, the marshalling on the plain. So 
desperate is the remedy; and it is therefore well that there is no 
disease.) 

The attempt to take epxophojp in 457 as meaning anything but 
“go to battle" (following Kpipopres in 446 and orpvpova* Ikpai in 451) 
needs no discussion (Burr actually takes it as “coming froju the 
ships and tents^' though they “were assembling" at the command 
of the heralds as long ago as 444. Wade-Gery also thinks it means 
“coming the camp to the plain despite rjy^ipopro in 444, and 
despite 450-454, which are obviously not said of men still resting 
in ships and tents). 

This invocation is probably a very late addition: note the highly 
abnormal intrusion of the poet's personality {poi 484, rjjjLels 486, kyo) 
488, jjLOL 489 and 490, kpko) 493); note also the composer’s peculiar 
knowledge of Asia Minor, 461 the Asian Meadow and River 
Cayster, cf. 782 ff. the Cilician volcanoes. 

It may be thought likelier that (a) 444-458 are an integral part of 
the Iliad as recited without the Catalogue, {h) 459-493 (minus 
469^73) are the proper introduction to the independent Catalogue; 
and that when the Catalogue was inserted into the Iliad no attempt 
was made to harmonize the two. Perhaps: but this modification is 
of minor importance, and in any case 459-493 are relatively of very 
late composition. Note especially the form piykoxnp for-i^wtru' in 475 
(Chantraine, Grammaire homirique [GH] 1.71; Shipp, Studies in the 
Language of Homer 122; apa for a.pr\L in 479; the un-Epic 

hyperbole in 489-490; the untraditional phrase prih.^ re xpoiraaas in 
493). 

47 469-473 is a possible third: 473 terrapro was never intended for 
continuous recitation after yrap 467. Jacoby suggests that 467-468 
and 469-473 are alternative versions. 
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It is difficult to know where to draw the line, and I ought to warn 
the reader that I have deliberately excluded discussion of several 
topics which, though relevant, are not essential to my principal 
theme: {a) The question whether there was a Catalogue of Greeks 
in the Cypria: see Jacoby op. cit. (n. 44 above) 575 f., 611 ff.—the 
evidence both negatively and positively excludes the suggestion. 
{b) How far the earlier part of the Second Book has been altered 
in the light of the Catalogue after its addition to that Book: full and 
to me convincing discussion in Jacoby, {c) Study of the passages 
which link the Greek to the Trojan Catalogue and which link the 
Trojan Catalogue to the sequel: the two Catalogues were linked 
together, at the time of or after their incorporation in the Iliad 
(769 ff. presuppose knowledge of the First Book: note the un- 
traditional prosody of firjvlev in 769; Schulze, ^uaesL Epicae 349 ff.; 
Wackernagel, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer [SUH]y 1916, 
140) by a lengthy passage, 761-815, not apparently all composed 
by one and the same poet. Jacoby ascribes 761-785 to his “Katalo- 
gist,'' 786-802 to ''Homer," 803-806 to a later interpolator, 807- 
815 to "Homer" again; but there is very little firm ground to tread, 
and opinions will differ about the detail. 

So even Jacoby 575: the original was "ein seinem Wesen nach geo- 
graphisches Gedicht, eine 'Periegese* zunachst von Hellas und den 
anliegenden Inseln." 

^0 0 329, 340. 

I 82. 

Only four names are repeated in the Achaean list (Alastor, Bias, 
Menesthios, Schedios); on the Trojan side, twenty (of which two, 
Melanippus and Thoon, are used thrice). 

The Iliad actually knows more about some of the obscurer persons 
than the Catalogue knows: e.g. who were the fathers of Leitos and 
Prothoenor (P 601 f., E 450). And the Iliad is familiar with so many 
as seventy Achaeans who are not named in the Catalogue; about 
some of them it knows quite a lot (e.g. the story of Echepolos; the 
genealogies of Alcimedon, Eudoros, Eurymedon, lasos, Crethon, 
Menesthios, Polyxeinos). 

Leaf, Allen, and Burr all think that the Catalogue is based on a 
kind of traders* guide (a "list of trade-routes**; a "portulan**; a 
"Streckenverzeichniss**; an "Abschnitt eines KardTrXous**). But is it 
seriously suggested that the alleged mariners versified their sailing- 
directions? If they did not, why was it versified? 

The foundations for the study of the Trojan Catalogue were laid 
by Walter Leaf in Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography (1912), and 
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Straho on the Troad: Book XIII Cap. 1 (1923). Allen’s discussion in 
HCS 147 ff. is useful; Burr (137 ff.) has little to add. Jacoby 
(602 ff.) seems less interested in, and less interesting on, the Trojan 
than the Greek Catalogue. 

Except the lines interpolated in the 2nd or 1st century b.c., 853-855 
(n. 81 below). 

Hesiod fr. 53 Rz. 

Allen, HCS 167; ibid. 147 n. 1, 152. 

Burr could not possibly justify the statement (150) that '*das 
Material fiir den Troerkatalog ist aus der Ilias entnommen”; 
nothing demonstrably is, much demonstrably is not. Heubeck 
{Gnomon 21,1949, 209) explains away the discrepancies in a manner 
peculiar to the school of Schadewaldt. 

®o Leaf, Troy 13, cf. HH IS ff. 

HCS 166. Forsdyke, Greece before Horner (1956) 87, infers from the 
fact that the Trojan Catalogue ignores the Hittites and associated 
kingdoms (Assuwa, Arzawa) that “this document . . . must be an 
Aiolic or Ionian reconstruction of native conditions at the time of 
the Hellenic colonisation”; but why must a contemporary document 
mention kingdoms not concerned in the matters with which it is 
dealing? Neither the Hittites nor their subordinates the Arzawans 
had anything to do with the Achaean siege of Troy (see pp. 108 ff. 
above). 

The Cicones could be added to the list, if it were true that “als 
gegenwartig erscheinen die Kikonen nur bei Homer” (Burr 148): 
but I do not see how this can be maintained in the face of Herodotus 
VII 110, Wv^a Si Qprjucorp rrjs x^pcis oddv kicoik^ro Toaabe llatrot 
KiKoves Biaroves xrX. 

Much more significant is the TrjpeLijs opos aiwu of B 829: Leaf, 
Troy 187 f., Strabo 91 f.; Burr 143. Its location was unknown to 
Strabo, therefore to Demetrius of Scepsis also; i.e., no recollection 
of the name survived locally into the end of the 3rd century b.c., 
despite the influence and authority of the Iliad. So presumably its 
location was unknown from the beginning of the historical era 
onwards. 

In the body of the Iliad, the memory of KtXXa (A 38 = 452) was 
preserved only in the Epic: history knew nothing of it (Leaf, 
Strabo 311 ff.: as he says, the context in Herodotus I 149 excludes 
the identification of that KlXXa with the Homeric). 

Miss Gray, in the course of her valuable discussion iJHS 74, 1954, 
13), says that “the dispute about the position of Alybe, going back 
to Hecataeus, is surprising if the Greeks discovered it in the seventh 
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century’’: to me it seems more than surprising,—it would be incom¬ 
prehensible. 

*AX67rr?, *A\6prjy ’AXuttt?, 'AAvpaiVy and even XaXvffoyv, For the Alizones 
see Leaf, Strabo 209. 

Leaf, Troy 307 f.: ‘‘Only the mountain Phthires was unknown in 
ancient days, and the claims of the two conspicuous Carian ranges, 
Latmus and Grion, were balanced and decided according to indi¬ 
vidual taste. Whether either, and if so, which, bore the rather un¬ 
savoury title may well remain a matter of indifference to us.” It 
is strange that Leaf should have failed to see the critical sig¬ 
nificance of the point. Strabo 63S. 

See Leaf, Troy 198 ff., 242 ff., and summary conclusion 319 ff.: the 
reason why the South Coast of the Troad was not included in the 
Catalogue is because it had been overrun by Achilles early in the 
war and played no further part therein. 

Lyrnessus: B 688 ff. (ath. Zenod.), T 59 f., T 90 ff., 191 f. Pedasos: 
Z 34 f., T 92, $ 86 ff. n 151, Pedasus is the name of a horse taken by 
Achilles from Thebe in the same area. 

Leaf, Strabo 253 ff., 263 ff., 308 ff., also Troy 217 ff. with pi. xix, 
on Lyrnessus-Antandros; Strabo 250 ff., 289 ff., 304 f., with pis. 
xvii-xix and plan p. 293, also Troy 221 ff., 246 ff. with pi. xxii, on 
Pedasos-Assos. 

According to Strabo, vTroirXaKiri was incomprehensible as an epi¬ 
thet of Thebe (Leaf, Strabo 318, cf. 322 ff.). 

Thacher Clarke, Report on the Investigations at Assos 61 (quoted by 
Leaf also, Troy 222); “An almost direct proof that the citadel at 
this point, which by nature commands the southern Troad, served 
as the Lelegian as well as the Greek capital, is further offered by the 
fact that in following the Satnioeis from the Halesian Plain of its 
delta to the head-waters of its rugged interior, no other site occurs 
to which the epithets alTeivds and aiirrjti^ could be applied.” 

Strabo 611--612: Pedasos no longer exists; Lyrnessos, like Thebe, is 
uninhabited. The name of Lyrnessus may perhaps be recorded on 
the Cretan Linear B tablet KN 1439, cf. 1441,1442 // nuna-so ‘^^— 
(the -te is smaller and “suspended”), which could represent Lnr- 
nessotheny “from L.” 

The Mycenaean origin of the Trojan Catalogue is one of the few 
subjects on which Leaf and Allen agreed. I cannot find that Burr 
(150) has any ground for taking the opposite view. He makes two 
obviously mistaken allegations, (1) that “the material for the 
Trojan Catalogue is derived from the Iliad”; this is the reverse of 
the truth (p. 140 above); (2) that this material, derived from the 
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Iliad, was supplemented by information provided by the colonizing 
Milesians; for this there is not a trace of evidence, indeed one of the 
most remarkable features of the Catalogue is its absolute ignorance 
of Ionian colonization. “Not until the Milesian colonisation,” says 
Burr (145), “was Sestos controlled from the opposite coast”: this 
is an oversight; the historical (Lesbian) Sestos was never controlled 
by the historical (Milesian) Abydos, except for brief periods in high¬ 
ly exceptional circumstances (Schol. B on IL B 494). As Leaf says 
{Strabo 125), the conjunction of the two places under one ruler 
“never recurred after Homeric times,”—except in so far as both fell 
into common subjection to a foreign power (Persian, Athenian, 
Spartan). 

The Trojan Catalogue has very few distinctive epithets for places; 
the contrast with the Greek Catalogue in this respect indicates that 
the reason is simply that the poets did not know how to describe 
the eastern places, and refrained from risky conjecture. They knew 
Troy, Dardania, Miletus, of course; also a few places in the Troad 
(Zeleia, Trjpeirfs opos, ah); further afield, they knew that the 
Paeonians were ayKvXSro^oL (also K 428: contrast the Iliad, 11 287, 

205 ITatom IwiroKopuarai); they knew that mule:> came from 
Paphlagonia, silver from Alybe. 

Immemorially old tradition informed the lonians that Amphios 
was \t,po66)pr]^ (a description which no Ionian was likely to invent 
for an obscure person); cf. Milman Parry, Vt^pithhe traditionnclle 
dans Homcre 192, on \lv€66)P7j^ and the Abantes oTndtp Kopdojvresy 
“Par elles ... nous pouvons entrevoir la vieille origine, presque hi- 
storique, du Catalogue” There is no attempt to invent numbers of 
Trojan troops. 

Burr, 40 ff. with references. For a concise modern survey of My¬ 
cenaean Athens see I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens (1953) 
chap, ii; for further detail, Broneer, AJA 52 (1948) 111 ff., and esp. 
Antiquity 30 (1956) 9 ff. 

It is remarkable that no other place in Attica is mentioned 
either in the Catalogue or in the rest of the Iliad: the Odyssey men¬ 
tions Marathon and Sunium. Attica was densely populated in the 
Late Bronze Age (Karo lists nearly thirty sites, a number ap¬ 
preciably increased since he wrote); but we have no reason to be¬ 
lieve that any place except the great fortress of Athens was worth 
mentioning in the Catalogue. Once more the self-control of the 
Athenian editors is to be admired: not one single Attic place did 
they interpolate into the Catalogue or elsewhere. See further 
Jacoby’s interesting note in Atthis 393 f. (n. 22). 
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Hignett, History of the Athenian Constitution (1952) 35, says that 
“the catalogue in the Iliad seems to regard Attica as unified under 
the control of the king of Athens**: that seems a risky inference 
from the fact that no place in Attica except Athens is named; nor 
is it safer to draw a political conclusion from the fact that an 
Odyssean poet can call Sunium “the headland of Athens^ 

75A 328, N 196, 689,0 337. 

0 332 ff. 

N 195, 691, 0 329 (and see Schol. T on line 516). 

N 691. 

77 See n. 79 below. 

7® A 265 is a late intruder upon the Iliad, common to Hesiod, scut, 182; 
it is not in the Venetus, or in two third-century papyri, or in numer¬ 
ous other MSS. 

r 144 is better left out of the picture, indeed out of the Iliad 
altogether: the mother of Theseus was never a maidservant of 
Helen at Troy; Bolling, The Athetized Lines of the Iliad [ALI] 
(1944) 84. 

The sons of Theseus are unknown to the Iliad. Contrast the 
later versions of the story: Eur. lA 247 f., Athenian ships led by 
6 Gr/o-ccos Trats; Iliou Persis (108 Allen) A'qfio<l>o)P 8k koI ^AKh^ias AWpav 
evpovTes dyovai peO* kavrcjp; ibid. 138 f. (=Lysimachus ap. Schol. 
E. T7'0, 31), Acamas and Dernophon actually went to Troy Mepecr6eo)s 
rjyovpkpovj ... OrjareidaLS 8' tiroptp 8wpa Kptiwp ' AyapkppoiP / 
peyaXrjTopL ToipePL \acjp ; ibid. 139 ( = Demo. Epitaph, 29) kpkpprjpT 
'AKap,aPTl8aL twp kwcbp tp ols clVc^ca ttjs prjrpos (t>7j(rLP AWpa% 

'AKOLpaPT* ets TpoLap CTtZkai, 

The Tragedians bring the Theseids to Troy: S. Phil, 562, E. Hec, 
123, Tro, 31, cf. Schol. Hec, 123; Allen, HCS 23 fF, It is certain 
that the older Epic would have done what the Cycle does, name¬ 
ly, put the sons of Theseus in command of the Athenians at Troy, 
if only it had not been tied by tradition to Menestheus. 'rhe 
whole subsequent history of Menestheus is a struggle to square 
him with Theseus; and a bad muddle is made of it all (see next 
note). It is a testimonial to the veracity of the Catalogue that 
it remains untouched in this respect and makes no allowance 
whatever for the family of Theseus: its author knew well that the 
centre of Theseus* activity lay in northern Attica, not in Athens; 
and that he belongs to an earlier generation. 

Theseus is very well and very fully discussed by Hans Herter in 
Rhein, Mus, 85 (1936) 177 fF. and 193 fF. Burr (42) does not ap¬ 
preciate the difficulties: he says that the poet received the names of 
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Menestheus and Peteos ‘‘from some other tradition, which arose 
at a time when Theseus had not yet made his chief residence in 
Athens’"—but there is no trace of any “other tradition” about 
M. and P. except that of the Iliad; and if there had been one, it 
must certainly have been prehistoric, i.e., of Mycenaean origin, for 
nobody would have invented a “Menestheus the son of Peteos” to 
rule Athens, in place of the sons of Theseus, from the 8th century 
B.c. onwards. 

On Menestheus the son of Peteos: 

M. apparently recurs (as is natural, perhaps necessary) in an¬ 
other Catalogue, the list of Helen’s suitors in Hesiod fr. 94.43 Rz. 
€K 6’ ap* 'KBrivkoiv ^vaS* vios Jl[€T€m cf. Apollod. 3.10.8, 

Hyginus Ixxxi. 

The only Attic authors in whom I can find a reference to M. are 
Aeschines, 3.185, who quotes an epigram (repeated with variants! n 
Plutarch, Cimon 7) in which M. is said to have led the Athenians to 
Troy; and Xenophon, Cyn. 1.2, where M. is included in a long list 
of Cheiron’s pupils (M.’s practice in hunting made him the most 
proficient warrior in Greece, surpassed by none and equalled only by 
Nestor; evidently an embroidery on the Ionian comment in B 553- 
555). The only certain representation of him in vase-painting is on 
a cup by the Codros painter (Ajax and M. leaving home), Beazley, 
Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters 739 with references, esp. Jahrbuch 
des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts XIII 70 flF. 

Later references fall into the following categories: 

I. Allusions to the Iliad, esp. to the Catalogue and esp. to 
B 553-555: Pcplos 34 (Diehl); Plut. dm, 7; Hygin. xcvii.ll; Max. 
Tyr. p. 402.10 Hob.; Julian, or. ii 53d, p. 67 Herd.; Liban. or. 
V 57.14, XI 8.13 Foerst.; occasionally with some fictitious ad¬ 
dition or embroidery, Alcidamas, Odyss. 5, M. 8 ^ irpwros XeyeraL 
Koafirjffai, rb^eLS Kal \ 6 xovs Kal (t>a\ayyas (TvaTrjaaL ripUa ED/xoXttos 6 Tloaei- 
80 JVOS kir* *Adr}valovs k(TTp 6 .T€va€ Qp^icas dycav; Philostr. Her. 2.16, 
p. 158 Kays., referring to Homer and praising Ajax as the greatest 
tactician, ydp tov ^Adrjvaiov TO/CTucwrarou roiv fiaoiKeoiv es 

Tpoiav e\ 66 pTOs Kai bibdoKOPros kv AbXibL rijp crpaTidp irdoap, (bs XPV 
(TVPTjppoaOatj Kpavy^ t 6 pi) krnrXrjTTOPTOS ov ^wexdip^i 6 Alas 

dXX* eTeripa yvpaiKeiop re dwo<l>alp(ap Kal drajcrop; Pausan. i 1.2, M.’s 
port of departure was Phaleron. Allusion to the part played by M. 
in Book Four, Philodem. horn. col. viii 16, p. 35 Oliv.; in the Twelfth, 
Julian, or. ii. 67a, p. 85.21 Herd. Inclusion of M.’s name in lists of 
Homeric heroes. Max. Tyr. p. 463.14 f. Hob.; Liban. or. V 266.4 
Foerst. 
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II. Attempts to explain his relation to Theseus and the Theseids. 

d) By getting him out of the way, to make room for the sons of 

I'heseus in Athens; Apollod. epit, vi 15^ ( = Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 911), 
after the fall of Troy, M. sailed with others to Mimas, thence alone 
to Melos which he mled as king; Philostr. vit, ApolL i, p. 167 Kays., 
the people of Gadeira (so already Strabo 3.140) sacrifice to M.; 
Schol. Thuc. I 12.1, p. 15 Hude, M. was expelled by the Theseids 
e/s’ "Ifirjpiav; Strabo 6.261, M. founded Skylletion in Bruttium; ibid. 
13.622, he founded Elaia, later the port of Pergamon (cf. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. El., and Head, Hist. Numorurn 555, coin with head of M. 
KTLarrjs; Leaf, Strabo 334). 

b) By concocting circumstantial stories. The difficulty was that 
the sons of Theseus ought to have been kings at Athens, and there¬ 
fore commanders at Troy, at the time in question according to the 
traditional chronology: but Homer says that M. was in that posi¬ 
tion. The solution: M. must have ousted Theseus for a short time; 
and the obvious opportunity was provided by the story of Theseus’ 
defeat by the Dioscuri (despite chronology). There was no need to 
provide M. with descendants, but a halfhearted attempt was made 
to give him an intelligible ancestor (Erechtheus): Plutarch, Theseus 
32-35, M. was the earliest democrat; he led the demos against the 
tyrant Theseus; helped by the Dioscuri and with the people behind 
him he expelled Theseus, who died in Scyros; M. was succeeded in 
Athens by the Theseids. Apollod. epit. i 23 f., Theseus took Helen 
from Sparta; the Dioscuri invaded Athens, rescued Helen, captured 
Aethra, restored M. to power; Heracles rescued Theseus from 
Hades, sent him to Athens; M. repelled him, he died in Scyros. 
Pausan. i 17.5 f., a similar story; ibid, i 3.3, the wSons of Theseus 
ruled in Athens after M.; iii 18.5, the Athenians preferred M. to 
I'heseus. Aelian, v.h. 4.5, ii p. 62 Kerch., essentially the same story 
as in Apollod. l.c., Pausan. i. 17. Cf. also Liban. or. IV 433.11 ff. 
Foerst. 

This is all self-evident fiction of a very late era. The Parian 
Marble {Fragmente d. gr. Historiker 239 A 23 f., ii 996 Jac.) gives 
M. as king of Athens for the duration of the Trojan War, preceded 
by Theseus and followed by the sons of Theseus. 

III. Yarns and embroideries. There are very few of these. 
Pausan. i 23.8, a bronze '‘Wooden Horse” on the Acropolis; “M. 
and Teucer are peeping out of it, and so are the sons of Theseus”! 
Cf. Quint. Smyrn. xii 317 ff., M. and Theseids enter the Wooden 
Horse. Schol. E. Tro. 31, M. and Theseids rewarded by Agamem¬ 
non. Philostr. Her.y 188.20 ff. Kays., Ajax was dead, TrpoWtvTo U 
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'AdrjvaLot rd acbfxa Kal M. eir^ avTc^ \6yov riyopevaep; cf. Antiphon ap. 
l^hct, Gv* vii 5, 26 Walz, \^yo\}<Ti 8^ tlpcs Sikclulkop \6yov tipTjKevoLL 
TrpC^TOv M. TOP arpaTTiydv rcbv *Adr)vaiu)p os Kal eiri TpoLau a<i>lKtTo, 

Of his father Peteos (Tiirk, RE XIX, 1937, 1130; the name is 
recorded Peplos 34*1, Plut. Thes. 32, Apollod. 3.10.8, Pausan. ii 
25.6, X 35.8, Aelian, v.h, 4.5) nothing was known and very little 
invented. Diod. Sic. 1.28.6, i 45 f. Vog., reports a ridiculous story 
that “Petes” the father of M. was an Egyptian who colonized 
Athens and ruled there. Pausan. x 35.8 says that Stiris (in Phocis) 
claimed as their founder the son of Orneus, Peteos, who had been 
expelled from Athens. The sole interesting reference to Peteos is in 
Athenaeus xi 459*: Polyidus, sacrificing on behalf of the Seven 
against Thebes, stopped Peteos as he passed, sat him down, and 
gave him some of the sacrificial food,—this clearly had some wider 
context, possibly preserved through the Theban saga. Cf. also 
Callimachus, Hecalc^ Papyr, Oxyr. Till A ’OpmSao, presumably = 
Peteos the son of Orneus, but the context is unintelligible; as Lobel 
points out, Menestheus himself may be meant. See also Beazley, 
(1941) 595. 

His grandfather Orneus (Hanslik, RE XVIII, 1939, 1125; Hbfer, 
Myth, Lex, iii 1049) is obscurer still: Pausan. x 35.8, father of 
Peteos; Plut. Thes, 32, grandfather of M.; Pausan. ii 25.6, Orneus 
“son of Erechtheus” was founder of Orneiae in N. Peloponnese; cf. 
Eust. //. 291.6; Euseb. chron, 2.50 Sch.; Steph. Byz. and Phavorin. 
s.v. *Opp€iaL There is one piece of early evidence: a red-figured 
calyx-crater from the Acropolis; Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase- 
Painters 195 with references, esp. Eph, Arch, (1885) pis. 11-12, 
Bruckner in Ath, Mitth, 16 (1891) 200 flF.; on one side, Theseus 
killing the Minotaur, on the other “Orneus” and three sons of 
Pandion. Orneus seems obviously out of place in this company, but 
we do not know who he was or where he came from. *EpexOet *Apvtm 
in Inscr, Grace, II 844 is not helpful. 

Except their Ionic dialect-dress. 

On all this see Allen, HCS 156 ff. 

Not quite alone, if I am right about Odysseus, n. 32 above. 
653-656 may have stood alone as the entry for Tlepolemos; 651- 
666, the historical digression which first introduces the anachronism, 
may have been added in the Ionian period, as 667-670 (which first 
introduce the Dorians) certainly were. 

Murray, RGE 219. See also Robert, Bild und Lied 118; Bethe, 
Homer iii 65; Wiist, RE s.v. Tlepol.; Von der Miihll, Hypomnema 
100; Burr 1. 
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Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae 262. 

Even Nilsson (Lc.) falls into this error; also Lorimer, HM 466 n. 2; 
Wace, Foreword to Ventris and Chadwick, DMG p. xxx, calls 
Tlepolemos “the son of Herakles, the great Dorian hero’*: but the 
great Herakles who was father of T. has not yet any connexion with 
Dorians. No doubt the Dorian tribes are meant by KaTa<l>v\a^6v in 
668, but 668-670 are a later addition (Aristarchus athetized 
669 only, but it is obvious that all three lines cohere, and 667 surely 
goes with them). The word ttXoDtoj' in 670 identifies the line as Ionian: 
it is not included in the traditional formular vocabulary, and has 
seldom been admitted to the poem by the lonians; in the Iliad, only 
A 171, E 708, n 596, Q 536, 546, in the Odyssey only f 206, w 486. 
Nor is (t>LXrj6€v k Aids an old Epic combination (B 32 f., cf. E 653 
and ^ 513, not at all parallel; nor is 2 75 TeriXearai k Aios). rptx^d 
5c &Kr)d€v KaTa(t>v\ad6v (division into three tribes) following 5td rpLxa 
KoaprjSevTes (settlement in three cities) is clumsy. 

HCS 102. 

®^Cf. Find. 01. 7.19 ff., with Farnell’s Commentary. On Licymnius 
see now Riemann, RE Suppl. VIII (1956) 259 ff. 

The Catalogue’s remarkable independence is again asserted in its 
location of Philoctetes’ kingdom: later he is known to be at home in 
Malis, a long way from his Homeric dominion; Leaf, HH 127. 
Bolling, /ILl 80. 

Allen, HCS 56 f. 

Von der Miihll, Hypomnema 58, with references, to which add esp. 
Lorimer, HM 447 ff. B 549-551 (and therefore perhaps the two 
preceding lines) are surely a late accretion. 

Observe also that, since the Catalogue was created in Boeotia, it 
may have been continuously preserved there and there only; if so, 
we can the more easily understand why the main stream of tradi¬ 
tion, far away in Ionia, diverged so widely from it, and why it came 
so late and so reluctantly into the embrace of the Iliad. 
Chantraine, GH 1.358 f.; Shipp, SLH 62. 

Chantraine, GH 1.35; Shipp, SLH 55. 

Cf. Ventris and Chadwick, DMG 79 (on -oto, -ojo in the Tablets) 
and 88 (on variation between apu^doke and ape-doke). It is to be 
noticed that monstrous forms of the kind we like to ascribe to late 
rhapsodes existed already in the Mycenaean period: cL potniaweios^ 
wanassewid^ forms inspired by the analogy of paaiKiifios. 

In the “comments,” i.e., apparently Ionian additions to the pre¬ 
historic Catalogues: 

In the comment on Locrian Ajax, 530 untraditional IlareXXr/i^as 
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(for ITavaxatous); on Athens, 550 Ionic 554 the analogical 
formation aamhicras (Shipp, SLH 68); on Agamemnon, 579 the 
artificial formation KvSioctJv (Shipp 63); on Thamyris, 595 the 
definite article t6v (Chantraine, GH 2.163), 597 f. the un-Homeric ct 
with ap and optative (Chantraine 2.278); on the Aetolians, 641 
digamma ignored in er’ Oiptjos; on Achilles, 686 ijupcvopro is an 
aberration of language (for ifHfjLpfi(TKoPTo)y 687 erjp before vowel 
(Bolling, JLI 80 n. 2), 694 is untraditional (for dmcrr?;-, 

Shipp 137); on Protesilaus, 700 cXeXetTTTo, a late formation (Chan¬ 
traine 1.432), 704 Ionic on Philoctetes, 719 h kaaTji and 720 
eidores l<f>Ly digamma ignored, 723 fioxSl^opra is a late creation (Chan¬ 
traine 1.95); on Merops, 832 for and eaaKe for eaaaKe (cf. 
A 330; Shipp 38). 

^®In the lists: 494 UriveXecc^ is apparently Ionic -Xecos for -Xaos, but I 
suppose the name was really II?;j^cX€05 (-eoto in S 489); so also 
Chantraine 1.197; in any case there is no reason to suppose that the 
-Xews in this name has anything to do with the word which means 
‘'people.’* 506 lloaLdijLOPivoaL-^ foriroaei- is exemplified already in the 
Mycenaean Tablets (Ventris and Chadwick, DMG p. 288). 508 and 
616 eaxoir6o)aa: a secondary form, presumably not of ancient pedi¬ 
gree; Chantraine 1.358 f., cf. Shipp 62. 521 'Ave^copeiav might have 
been expected to be -€ir}v in an Ionic text, but there is no need to 
suppose that it is an Attic spelling (Meister, Horn. Kunstsprache 
250, against Wackernagel, Sprachl. Untersuch, z. Homer 11). 615 
Ihuirpaaiop re Kal TlXiJa, digamma ignored; presumably B. Kal fdXiSa; 
on paLovac see Chantraine 2.172, and cf. B 648.672 Xapdiroio r apaKTos: 
digamma ignored; perhaps an Ionian expansion, or -ttou tc fdpaKTos. 
681 TO UeXaajLKdp *'Apyos: Chantraine (2.165) thinks this a late use 
of the definite article; but, if so, the line need not be of late com¬ 
position (re for rd). 684 KaXwvTO wears an Ionic dress; perhaps 
formerly KaXepTOj but this may be an Ionic expansion (cf. Ionic 
pecjp 685). 750 duaxct/xcpoi/ oUia: digamma ignored; this must be 
Ionic, whether composition or alteration; not dvax^ipepa fOLKia, for 
n 234 shows that Svax^ was an epithet attached to Dodona. 818 
pepaores: pepdoT’- only here and N 197, pepdo)^ 11 754; 43 examples of 
pepdmtSy which is according to pattern {p€pd(OTes yeyames); Chan¬ 
traine 1.430, Shipp 140 (“the type [pepdores] is probably not old**). 

On pet^j eoTTixduPTo, 6yScj~, iptvii- see p. 153 above. 

Borrowed from Gilbert Murray, Rise of the Greek EpiCy Introd., 
in a similar context. 



V 

The Documents from Pylos 
and Cnossos 


Between the latest of the Linear B documents 
and the golden age of Homeric poetry three or four hundred 
years elapse. The time is long enough: but it is not the only or 
even the opaquest barrier. Near the beginning of this interval 
the Mycenaean civilization was overturned and buried: be¬ 
tween the documents and the poems lie the Dark Ages of 
Greece. The world which the Homeric poets pretend to de¬ 
scribe is one of which had disappeared from the face of the earth 
hundreds of years before: yet there remained one thread un¬ 
broken, uniting the memory of past and present,—Homeric 
poetry itself, continuously composed and transmitted from the 
Mycenaean to the modern age. Surely some traces of the past 
may be found in it: though few perhaps and faint, for the Greek 
Epic was continually developing; it was reborn and to some ex¬ 
tent reattired according to the fashion prevalent in each new 
generation. There are indeed certain formular phrases in which 
even today the ancient music dwells lingering: but the echoes 
become ever fainter, for the Iliad marches on continually, 
farther and farther from the past; and the final product, the 
poems in their present form, may well reflect much more of the 
recent than of that remoter world. 

It is worth while to compare the two, poems and documents, 
and to notice resemblance and contrast. But as a rule we can 
do this only in broadest outlines. We are very seldom able to 
make valid comparisons in detail. For it is no good putting 
poems and documents side by side and observing. This in the 
one is like that in the other. Where the poems agree with the 
178 
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documents on a point of detail, that detail may have come to the 
later poets from their own times or from comparatively recent 
times; it is very seldom possible to prove that it must have 
come down from the Mycenaean period and could not have 
been known at first hand in any later periods 

I proceed to examine one aspect only of this many-sided 
Mycenaean world as revealed by the documents, -its relation 
to the world of the Iliad; and I shall do this in broadest outlines 
only. It soon becomes apparent that the differences between the 
two are many and great, the points of contact few and super¬ 
ficial. Here and there we may find that the language of the 
poem has preserved some relic of its Mycenaean past; and it is 
likely that the number of such relics identifiable is only a small 
proportion of the number actually existing. We must constantly 
remember how scanty and one-sided our information is; and 
how great the difference between a poem and a taxation-form. 
The Mycenaean clerk and the Mycenaean poet had different 
traditions, different purposes, and different audiences; as a rule 
they talk about quite different things. In general it becojnes 
clear that the tale of Troy, which has a continuous history from 
the 12th to the 9th century b.c., in its latest phase reflects 
nothing of its Mycenaean past except misty outlines and a few 
dim-seen details: but the disparity must not be exaggerated. 
Much that we learn for the first time from the Tablets may be 
of a type which was below the level, or alien to the purposes, of 
Mycenaean poetry. 

Let us begin by scanning the outline of the Mycenaean world 
revealed by the Tablets; first noticing the astonishing fact that 
the sign-forms, spelling, dialect, phraseology, and tablet-shapes 
at Pylos on the mainland about 1200 b.c. are almost identical 
with those at Cnossos overseas 200 years earlier,— this al¬ 
most incredible uniformity is perhaps the most persuasive of 
several proofs “that writing was the preserve of specialists 
trained in a rigidly conservative scribal school.”^ The decipher¬ 
ment of the Tablets® has fully confirmed what the intelligible 

* Kor notes to chapter v sec pages 202-217. 
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ideograms'* had already suggested: that the Kingdoms of Pylos 
and Cnossos were bureaucratic monarchies of a type quite un¬ 
expected in Hellas but in many ways similar to some con¬ 
temporary and earlier kingdoms in the eastern Mediterranean. 
This is the immediate and enduring impression made by the 
Tablets: that their world is essentially similar to the societies of 
Ugarit and Alalakh and Hattusas; it is very unlike anything 
that we associate with Greeks or anything that ever again 
existed in Hellas. 

These palace archives are the records of a comprehensive and 
pervasive bureaucracy, administering for hundreds of years a 
most elaborately organized society. We did not, and could not, 
know that it ever existed: for suddenly the whole complex sys¬ 
tem disappeared from the earth, soon to be forgotten, never to 
be revived. The total extinction of a system so long-enduring, so 
elaborately constructed, and so rigidly administered, bears elo¬ 
quent testimony to the depth and darkness of the flood which 
submerged Hellas when the Dorian peoples settled in the realms 
of Agamemnon and Menelaus and Nestor. 

Observe now these bureaucrats, how wide their scope and 
how insatiable their thirst for information. They probe into the 
affairs of people in every gradation of society, from the highest 
ofiicers of state down to the slave of a manual worker. They 
have the power to demand, and the duty to record, infinite de¬ 
tail about men and women and children, industrial manu¬ 
factures and materials, agricultural produce and livestock, 
all kinds of holdings of all kinds of land, the administration 
of religious ritual, movements of troops and the manning of 
ships. There is endless counting and classifying, measuring 
and weighing, assessing and collecting and distributing. It is as 
if everything done by everybody was open to official inquiry and 
subject to official orders. We possess a part only of the archives 
for a single year at Pylos: they record thousands of transactions 
in hundreds of places. 

Here, for example, are eighteen places, each obliged to make 
contributions of six commodities, and relative assessments are 
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fixed for each of the places and for each of the commodities 
within the schedule.® Here again is a distribution of bronze, 
enough to make half a million arrowheads or 2,300 swords, al¬ 
located to a large number of places, with a note to say how many 
smiths in each place are active, how many inactive, and what 
is the allocation to each.® In Crete we count sheep up to 25 , 051 ; 
and again up to 19 , 000 .’ 

But more astonishing and significant is the omiscience, the 
insatiable thirst for intimate detail. Sheep may be counted up 
to a glittering total of twenty-five thousand: but there is still a 
purpose to be served by recording the fact that one animal was 
contributed by Komawens and another by E-te-wa-no} Restless 
officialdom notes the presence in Pe-se-ro's house of one woman 
and two children;® the employment of two nurses, one girl, and 
one boy, in a Cretan village;’® the fattening of an insignificant 
number of hogs in nine places;” the existence somewhere 
of a single pair of brassbound chariot wheels laljelled “use¬ 
less,””—these things and hundreds more of the same type 
were duly recorded in the palaces of Pylos and Cnossos. A 
glance at these documents enables you at once to answer such 
questions as these: How many slaves has Korudallos, and what 
are they doingHow many sons did the weaving-women from 
Ti-nwa-to bear to the rowing-men at A-pu-ne-weP^ Who is 
watching over the cattle of Thalamatas?’® What are the wheat 
and fig rations for thirty-seven female bath attendants and 
twenty-eight children at Pylos?’® What is the acreage of Alek- 
truon’s estate, and how much ought he to pay (1) in annual tax, 
( 2 ) to Poseidon, ( 3 ) to Diwieus?” How much linen is to be 
expected from Rhion; what deduction must be made by reason 
of the exemption of what class of craftsman?’® In a given room 
or other space, how many pans, cauldrons, lamps, hammers, 
brushes, and fire tongs are to be found?’® To whom, in what 
amounts, and for what purpose, did A-ko-so-ta issue coriander, 
cyperus, fruits, wine, honey, and what else?®® How much is due 
from Dunios to the palace?—Answer: 2,220 litres of barley, 526 
of olives, 468 of wine; 15 rams, 8 yearlings, 1 ewe, 13 he-goats. 
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12 pigs, 1 fat hog, 1 cow, and 2 bulls.-^ What are the personal 
names of two oxen belonging to Ta-za-ro? —Answer: Glossy^'^ and 
Blackie, 

I do not say that these are questions which anyone was likely 
to ask: the point is that these—and hundreds if not thousands 
like them—can all be answered from the records. They serve to 
illustrate the omniscience of the bureaucracy. One would sup¬ 
pose that not a seed could be sown, not a gram of bronze 
worked, not a cloth woven, not a goat reared or a hog hittened, 
without the filling of a form in the Royal Palace; such is the im¬ 
pression made by only part of the files for a single year. 

What was the purpose of this annual amassing of infinite de¬ 
tail about so many activities is so many places.^ Some of the 
Tablets are simply inventories,—descriptions of furniture and 
equipment of various kinds, presumably in use at the Palace 
or in store near by. But the great majority are records of assess¬ 
ments, deliveries, and distributions,—distributions both of ma¬ 
terials for production and of commodities so produced. And now 
we must ask, what is the political background necessarily im¬ 
plied by this wonderfully elaborate and centralized administra¬ 
tive system? One thing is surely manifest: that whoever con¬ 
trolled this secretariat must to some extent have authorized 
and controlled the transactions which it records. These archives 
were not compiled without the exercise of extensive powers, es¬ 
pecially the power to extract information about all kinds of 
activities from all classes in the kingdom. And presumably the 
source of that power is the same as that which authorized the 
actions consequent upon the information thus collected,—the 
fixing of assessments, the exacting of dues, the allocation of 
rations. From the fact that the archives were found in the 
palaces we naturally infer that the supreme central authority 
was that of the king himself; though we do not know whether his 
power was absolute or limited (whether by a council of state 
or by some other body).^’^ 

So much is clear in outline. When we proceed to inquire into 
the structure of this bureaucratic state, we find the detail frag¬ 
mentary and obscure. 
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Two characteristics of Mycenaean civilization unfamiliar to 
the Greek Epic are clearly attested,—slavery, and the special¬ 
ization of labour. Here are things of which the Homeric poems 
have no notion,—numerous male and female “slaves of the 
goddess (or god)”; slaves of a palace official, 32 female slaves of 
Amphiphoitas; slaves of one man after another, slave even of a 
bronzesmith.^'* And division of labour is thoroughly systematic: 
the list of occupational names is a long one/® including doctor, 
herald, goldsmith, potter, forester, baker, carpenter, shipbuild¬ 
er, bowmaker, flaxworker, carder, spinner, weaver, fuller, 
stitcher, bath attendant, and unguent boiler. 

These at least are hard facts: when we turn to the higher 
levels of society we enter the realm of theory, if not of dreams. 

The Tablets mention (but seldom) a person called wanax^ 
apparently “the sovereign,” at Cnossos and Pylos and perhaps 
also at Thebes. There is nothing to contradict the opinion that 
in each place there was only one “sovereign”; but we know very 
little about him. He has (of course) a temenos, a slice of land; 
he appoints bureaucratic officials;'**® he has “royal servants”— 
the king’s potter, the king’s fuller, the king’s e-te-do-mo; there 
are textiles “belonging to the king”; his title is recorded in 
obscure connexions with the places Pa-ki-ja- and Pi-ka-na; and 
we are told how much seed he had for condiments at Cnossos.^^ 
This is a small sum of knowledge; and the rest is guesswork. 
T'he comprehensive and centralized administrative system sug¬ 
gests an autocratic monarchic regime: we suppose that the 
voanax was head of the state and supreme in authority, for his 
palace officials seem to be all-powerful everywhere. I notice in 
p.issing one most significant omission in the Tablets: there is not 
a word about the administration oijustice, no reference whatso¬ 
ever to law.^^ It is natural to infer that the king, all-powerful 
controller of the all-seeing bureaucracy, possessed supreme au¬ 
thority also in the region of lawmaking and law enforcement: 
but it is not a very secure inference, since we know nothing 
whatever about the king’s relation to other great men in his 
dominions. 

Let us leave him, uneasy on doubtful throne, and look to see 
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who comes next. Professor Palmer®® has reconstructed a feudal 
hierarchy of alleged Indo-European pattern, with King and 
Duke and Barons; but the Tablets themselves afford no evi¬ 
dence that such ranks, thus interrelated, ever existed in My¬ 
cenaean Hellas. The reconstruction is based on analogies from 
other societies in combination with the etymologies of certain 
titles in the Tablets. It is purely theoretical: it might be true, 
or it might be false,—and we now believe that it is false, for it 
looks as though the so-called barons must be withdrawn from 
the system and assigned to religious duties, apparently not in 
the higher strata of society.®® In any case it must be admitted 
that there is nothing in the Tablets to suggest that Mycenaean 
society was constructed in any such way,—that the so-called 
duke performed the duties, and possessed the privileges, of a 
military leader; or that the so-called duke and barons stood in 
this particular relation to each other and to the so-called king. 
The whole system is an hypothesis, a pattern not revealed by 
the Tablets but impressed upon them from outside. 

Let us briefly examine the doubtful credentials of the “duke.” 
No. 152 records the temene, slices of land, belonging to the king 
and to a person called lawagetas, in that order; then, after a gap, 
come the landholdings of certain officials, telestai and wor- 
giones.^^ It is a safe inference that the lawagetas, “leader of the 
people,” was an important officer. The Epic knows nothing of 
him, and the Tablets tell us nothing about his functions. It is 
suggested that he was an army leader, a duke or Herzog: if it 
were so, it would be surprising that his title found—or retained 
—no place in poetry about war. The Epic assigns the military 
leadership to the king: and the Tablets neither confirm nor 
contradict it. But in truth the “army command” of the lawa¬ 
getas remains a mere speculation, unsupported by the Tablets; 
and his claim to the second position in the state, too hastily 
inferred from his mention next the king in a single document, is 
vigorously contested by other Tablets. 

For somewhere in this exalted sphere we must make room for 
another great personage, known by name but not by title,— 
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Echelawon. In no. 171, a record of offerings to Poseidon, he has 
pride of place, and makes by far the greatest contribution; the 
lawagetas comes third, below even the damos, and his offerings 
are relatively con tern ptible.®=* Ventris and Chadwick say that 
the precedence assigned to Echelawon in this record “makes it 
almost certain that we have here the first contemporarily at¬ 
tested Mycenaean monarch”:*® but this claim is opposed by 
no. 54, where Echelawon’s name occurs near the bottom of a 
long list of places and persons with numbers of oarsmen at¬ 
tached; and by no. 55, where he is included in a list of authori¬ 
ties responsible for a deficit of oarsmen, and again his name is 
not first in the order. Neither the contents of these lists nor the 
position of Echelawon in them is easily reconciled with the 
theory that he was the Great King of Pylos.*'' Yet he is obvious¬ 
ly of exalted standing: and we cannot possibly rank him lower 
than the lawagetas; for in nos. 55 and 171, when both are men¬ 
tioned, Echelawon comes in front, and in 171 he makes the 
lawagetas look very small. The hard fact is that we do not know 
what functions these officers performed, or how they stood in 
relation to each other and to the king. 

Moving downwards (or so we suppose) in the social hier¬ 
archy we are soon lost in a wilderness of titles, most of them 
new to us and all but a few obscure or incomprehensible. They 
seem to come from a variety of categories. There are titles such 
as “settler” and “immigrant”;** there is the volatile term damos, 
a body empowered to lease certain kinds of land and obliged to 
make certain ritual offerings. There are titles for classes of land¬ 
holders,—W 6 i-ro-/)a 2 ,*®ktoinoochoi,ktoinetai,kamaeus; there are 
names for provincial grandees,— ko-re-te, po-ro-ko-re-te, du-ma, 
po-ro-du-ma, me-ri-du-ma. There are titles for religious officers, 
“priest” and “priestess,” “telestai,” “keybearers,” and a body 
called “worgiones.” There are bureaucrats, both of the palace 
and provincial, some of the former known by name,— A-ko-so- 
ta, We-da-ne-u, We-we-si-jo, A-ke-o, U-ta-jo, Diwieus, and 
Amphimedes; others by title,— e-sa-re-u in high places, o-pi- 
su-ko and o-pi-ka~pe-u in the provinces.*^ There are other 
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obscure titles, such as hequetas:^^ this officer is dignified by a 
patronymic adjective; he accompanies troops of soldiers; he 
may possess slaves; cloaks and even chariot wheels seem to be 
named after his title; but we know nothing whatsoever about 
his relation to other persons or parties in the state/*^^ 

Among these titles we come at last to one already familiar 
from the Greek Epic, basileus,^^ There are few mentions of him; 
and there are numerous documents in which his absence is 
conspicuous. There is one tablet^^ which suggests that in Crete 
the basileus occupied a post in provincial towns comparable 
with that of the lawagetas in the capital: but at Pylos he seems 
to be one among numerous officials, ko-re-te-re^ mo-ro-pui^ and 
the like, who contribute gold or distribute bronze or receive ra¬ 
tions of barley.^^" At first sight he appears rather an insignificant 
person: a basileus may be named low on a list of officials of 
different types;^^ and his retinue may be lumped together with 
bakers and leatherworkers and even the slaves of other men.^‘^ 
But at least it looks as though he has a retinue,*^ and so much 
cannot yet be said about anyone else in the state. There is a 
further possibility, at present unconfirmed: that he kept a 
Council o{g€7'o?tsia^^ It is prudent to admit that, despite 
some appearances, the basileus may have been a more important 
official than most: nevertheless it is clear that he and his retinue 
are subservient to the bureaucrats at Pylos. 

Such in briefest outline are some of the most prominent 
aspects of the world of Mycenaean Greece: how much of all this 
was remembered in the Ionian Epic.^ The answer is surely not in 
doubt. We shall see later that the Epic touches this real world at 
the surfiice here and there: but it has no conception of what lay 
beneath the surface. The Iliad and Odyssey have no notion of a 
society of this type, an autocratic bureaucratic government, 
pervasive and penetrating, assessing and collecting and dis¬ 
tributing, measuring and counting and recording. They are not 
even aware that labour was so highly specialized, or that slavery 
was an integral institution in social and religious life. They have 
lost, if they ever possessed, almost all the titles of rank in all 
walks of life: they have forgotten the very commonest terms. 
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lawagetas^'^ and hequetas^ ktoina and kama, o-pa and qe-te-ih 
and dosmos and the rest. In Mycenaean Greece the vocabulary 
was bound up with the system: the system disappeared from 
the earth,—and with it disappeared the technical terms, for 
there was no longer any meaning in them or use for them. 

Still it remains remarkable that so few of the technical terms 
survived, where they might have survived, in the Greek Epic. 
It may be suggested that many of them are of a type unlikely 
to find a way into poetry designed to glorify a few noblemen at 
the most exalted level of society: perhaps many of them were; 
but it is obvious that several of the remainder are words of high 
dignity, grave import, and widespread usage. The likelier reason 
why these are wanting in the Homeric poems is that the Epic 
gradually discarded them: it is not surprising that the Epic 
could not retain the words throughout hundreds of years after 
the things which they signified had vanished from the earth. 

But let us not argue about a word or two, or even about a 
great many. The most important aspect is that of the whole, 
not of its component parts. What the Homeric poems have lost 
is not primarily a number of words but the whole elaborate struc¬ 
ture of government^ the whole complex system of society, depicted 
in the Tablets. Time and again the Iliad and Odyssey show that 
they have no notion that their Heroic world was in truth a 
model bureaucracy, a society divided and subdivided and 
labelled and inspected and rationed and in general controlled 
in all its phases by a restless and pervasive army of officials. 
And it is inconceivable that the Epic in the Mycenaean period 
should not have differed fundamentally in this respect: no 
doubt it took much for granted, but what it took for granted 
was something which the Ionian poets never knew,—a complex 
political and social background, which transmitted to posterity 
nothing but faint and distorted echoes. 

After the lapse of four hundred years (more or less) the 
memory of the Mycenaean world survived only in certain 
formular words and phrases; but there at least it did survive, 
and the Epic words for “king” provide our first example. 

The Tablets have two high titles in common with the 
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Homeric poems, wanax and basileus. We have seen some reason 
to believe that wanax was the sovereign, the supreme ruler in 
the central palace. Basileis, on the other hand, are manifold, 
apparently officials—or perhaps governors—in towns or dis¬ 
tricts beyond the area of the Palace itself. Now Mr Finley has 
observed an interesting and significant contrast between the 
Mycenaean and the historical usages of these words: in the 
Mycenaean period wanax is the highest title of state, basileus 
an inferior governor; but already at the beginning of the his¬ 
torical period wanax is an extinct or at least obsolete title,^* 
and basileus may now denote the supreme ruler. The latter has 
gone up in the world, the former down. It is of particular im¬ 
portance to us to notice that the Mycenaean usage made a 
lasting impression on Homeric poetry: the older distinction has 
become confused, for the Epic gives the title basileus to men 
who were clearly—in the Mycenaean sense— wanaktes; but the 
important point is that the title wanax, extinct or moribund in 
the Ionian world, was vivacious in the Ionian Epic. It is used 
nearly twice as often as basileus; and the Ionian poets are still 
aware (if only subconsciously) that whereas wanax is a fit title 
even for a god, no god is ever to be called by the inferior title 
basileus.*^ The existence of the title wanax in the Iliad is a plain 
proof of the continuity of the Greek Epic from the Mycenaean 
period onwards; and the restriction imposed on the usage of 
basileus is a striking testimony to the power of tradition. 
Nothing but the compulsion exercised by a traditional formular 
language could have enforced the retention of the one word and 
the limitation of the other throughout an age which cared for 
none of these things. 

The more strictly formular the phraseology, the greater the 
expectation of Mycenaean relics in the Homeric poems: but the 
expectation is not always fulfilled, not even where hope is 
highest. Consider an example or two, significant of much. 

There is talk in both Tablets and Epic about tables and 
chairs, chariots and armour and the like: how do the two com- 
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pare when they describe such articles? Let the table bear 
witness first: 

No. 239: 

to-pe-za ra-e-ja wc-a-re-ja a-ja-me-na at-ro-u-do-pi ku-wa-no-qe pa-ra- 
ke-we-\qe ku-rti-so-qe] e-ne-wo pe-{za] 
to-pc-za ra-c-ja me-no-e-ja e-re-pa-te a-ja-me-na qc-qi-no-to *%5-dc-pi 
ko-ru-pi-qe 

to-pe-za ra-e-ja a-pi-qo-to e-ne-wo pe-za e-re-pa-tc-jo po-pi e-ka-ma-tc-qe 
qe-qi-no-to-qe to-qi-de 

At first sight it reads unlike the Greek language, let alone the 
Homeric. But our eyes soon become accustomed to the dusk: 
we quickly identify trapeza, kuandi te, khrusoi te, en{ti)ewopeza, 
elephanti; given time, we recognize koruthphi, “with a helmet,” 
and popphi in the guise of po-pi^ “with feet.” Yet of eighteen 
words we have so far given shape to only seven: what is this 
majority of monsters, qe-qi-no-to, we-a-re-ja, a^-ro-u-do-pi, and 
the rest? We may come to concede that to-qi-de may be tor- 
quidei, “with a spiral,” and perhaps also that a-pi-qo-to may 
be amphiguotos, dp^t/3aros, though its meaning will remain ob¬ 
scure.'’® But of the remainder we can give no proper account: 
ra-e-ja, we-a-re-ja are novel and inscrutable adjectives; 
a-ja-me-na and qe-qi-no-to are evidently standard terms, 
whose meanings we can infer, but they come from verbs which 
have disappeared from the language;'*' what objects are denoted 
by a-i-ro-u-do, pa-ra-ke-we, e-ka-ma tej^ *85-de,^^ we do not 
know and can hardly guess. And if we turn to other Tablets, we 
find no comfort. 

No. 214: 

j a-we-a e-qe-si-ja re-u-ko-nu-ka pe-ne-we-ta a-ro^-a 

Pawea we recognize as pharwea, “cloaks”: but all four adjec¬ 
tives seem unfamiliar to us.®' lx)ok further in this region, and 
you move bewildered among such incomprehensibles as e-ne-ro, 
e-ni-qe, e-ro-pa-ke-je, ko-ru-we-ja, ko-u-ra, nu-wa-ja, o-pi-qi-na, 
o-rc-ne-ja, pa-ra-ku-ja, to-mi-ka, tu-na-no, u-po-we, wo-ro-ne-ja, 
—all epithets for garments or other textiles. 
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Chariots and chairs are not less obscurely described. The 
chariot in the Iliad has three names, 6xos, dL<f>pos, and appa: the 
Mycenaeans used not one of these but a new name, hiqquiaf^ 
and their descriptions include a distressing number of mysteries 
or monsters,-—the nouns o-po-qo, ai-k 't-no-o, a-re-ta-to, i-qo-e~qc, 
ki-da-pa, o-pi-i-ja^ pc-poi-to, the adjectives a-tc-re-te-Uy e-ka-te- 
rc-ta, e-tc-rc-ta, o-da-ku-we~tay wa-ra-wi-ta, wo-ra-we-sa. The 
chair is called by its Homeric name, only thornos instead of 
thronos; here is a sample of its description. 

No. 242: 

to-no ku-tc-ta-jo ku-ru-sa-pi o-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja-pi o-ni-ti-ja-pi ta-ra- 
nu-qc a-ja-inc-no c-re-pa-tc-jo *SS-dc-pt 
to-no ku-te-se-jo e-rc-pa-te-ja-pi o-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja-pi sc-re-mo-ka-ra- 
o-i qe-qi-no-mc-na a-di-ri-ja-tc-qe po-ti-pi-qe 


Here are thirteen different words, of which we certainly 
understand less than half,— thornos, thranus, kutesos, khrusos, 
elephas, andrias. We may well admit that the context is in 
favour of identifying o-ni-ti-ja-pi with ornithiaphi, “(decorated) 
with birds,” and po-ti-pi with portiphi, “with heifers.” But the 
meaning of the standard verbs, a-ja-me-no and qe-qi-no-me-na, 
and of the standard nouns, o-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja, se-re-mo-ka-ra-, 
*^S-de, can hardly even be guessed; and the Homeric vocabu¬ 
lary will throw no light whatever on them. 

From a short survey in this neighbourhood alone we shall 
soon compile a list of more than thirty adjectives which arc 
incomprehensible, and at least half as many which we under¬ 
stand indeed but which we shall not find in the Homeric poems. 
Add to these the two or three standard verb-forms; some twenty 
nouns which we cannot identify with Greek words; and another 
half-dozen which recur in later Greek but not in the Epic,’’*’ - 
it is clear that the Mycenaean clerk and the Homeric poet de¬ 
scribe the same objects in very different terms. 

The points of contact are slight and superficial; the differ¬ 
ences are vast, and must be significant; significant of what? Of 
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one thing certainly, I submit; perhaps of one only. Consider 
the epithets which the Epic actually applies to chariots, and 
ask, how many of them would seem at home in the Tablets?— 
ajKvXov, (iorjdoov, ebtpyk, Iv^oop, (VTr\tKk, ivTtkiKTov, ivrpoxov, Boov, 
Itpbv, Kokbv, KapTrvKov, Ko\\r]Tbv, Trap<t>a.vb(av, irepuaXXes, ttoikIKov, 
(V TTcn-vKaapivop. Contrast these with so much as we can under¬ 
stand of the Mycenaean epithets: the distinction is obvious,— 
the poet employs general terms, the archivist specific terms. The 
poet speaks not (as a rule) of this chariot, but of all chariots; 
chariots in general may be swift, or shining, or well-made, of 
wickerwork, angular, with good wheels, and so forth. The civil 
servant describes this chariot, the one in front of him, to be dis¬ 
tinguished so far as possible from all other chariots; he must 
look not for characteristic but for peculiar features; his days in 
office are numbered, if he is caught recording in the inventory 
that this chariot may be recognized by its swiftness or its 
beauty. There is indeed a little common ground, and might 
have been more: the clerk might well have called a chair 
“silver-studded” or “highly polished,” or simply “tall,” as the 
poet does; but the majority of the poet’s epithets are out of 
place in an inventory,—“shining,” “beautiful,” “imperish¬ 
able,” and the like. 

The disparity is much greater in adjectives than in nouns or 
verbs; these are, as a rule, identical in the Tablets and the 
poems. Why the verbs a-ja-me~nOy qe-qi-no-me-noy should have 
been excluded from the formular poetic language we cannot 
tell; but we recognize that they are exceptional,—a very high 
proportion of all the verbs on the Tablets will be lound again 
in the Homeric poems.®^ The gulf that divides the poems from 
the Mycenaean world is wide enough; the Epic has discarded 
much that became outworn during its progress through the 
Dark Ages. But the examples of the chair and chariot suffice to 
account for a great part of the discrepancy between the My¬ 
cenaean and the Homeric descriptive vocabularies: the clerk 
and the poet have contrary purposes, and are looking at quite 
different aspects of the articles which they describe. 
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A like tale is told, but darkly and in few words, about the 
superstitions of the Mycenaean people.'’* We find, what we 
expected,** the names of some of the so-called Olympians,— 
Zeus, Hera, Athena, Artemis, Poseidon, Hermes; to these we 
must add Eleuthia, Paiawon, and Enuwalios, perhaps also 
Erinys.®® There is no mention of Apollo, Aphrodite, Ares, or 
Demeter:®* but they might yet appear in other tablets, whether 
from P>dos or elsewhere. So far the Ionian Epic is in agreement 
with the Mycenaean records: but it is nothing more than an 
agreement over certain names; and from this we learn nothing 
profitable, for it was already certain enough that these names 
were not first introduced after the beginning of the Dark Ages, 
and the quality of their formular phrases had already proved 
that the principal divinities—or some of them—had played a 
part in the Epic from the Mycenaean period onwards. 

The contact between the Epic and the Tablets is superficial 
merely: below the surface the Tablets at once disclose a world of 
which the Homeric poems are unaware. What we observe, 
however, is not inconsistency but simply difference. The Tab¬ 
lets record details of particular cults at Pylos and Cnossos; 
neither place of much interest to the Homeric poet. He stands 
aloof,®* while the Tablets inform us that the most important 
divinities at Pylos were Poseidon and a goddess whose name is 
concealed beneath a title, Potnia;^^ behind them is ranged a 
muster of demons familiar and unfamiliar, ranked in the same 
list as their priests and priestesses. Zeus and Hera and “Drimios 
the priest of Zeus” stand on the same level and receive the same 
tokens of adoration.®^ Above them and below them in the order 
are Iphemedeia, Diwja, Poseidaeia, and the incomprehensible 
Ma-na-sa, Ti-ri-se-ro, Do-po-taP' Meantime Cnossos goes a 
different way to heaven, with upturned awestruck eye adoring 
^e-ra-si-ja, Pi-pi-tu-nUy E-ne-si-da-on; invoking “all the gods”®® 
in a breath; and respectful toward a strangely entitled female, 
'‘Priestess oj the WindsP^’' The servants of Our Lady of Pylos 
are not immune from mundane toil: priestesses, and persons 
unknown to the Epic, “telestai,” “keybearers,” “worgiones,” 
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and “slaves of the goddess,” hold leases of land, to some extent 
under privilege in the name of the divinity.®* Nothing of all this 
the Epic knows, perhaps ever knew. Whatsoever part the gods 
played in the Mycenaean Epic about Troy, not all claims could 
be satisfied; and there might be no place for the peculiar super¬ 
stitions practised in districts near the limit of the poet’s vision. 
Jt is likely that something existed in the Epic and was lost; 
likelier still that the part of the Olympian Gods was greatly ex¬ 
panded by the Ionian poets, whose latest genius is seen at its 
most brilliant in the Deception of Zeus and the Revenge of 
Hephaestus,—but also at its most dismal in the Battle of the 
Gods. Nothing is quite certain but this: that the Epic tradition 
preserved little or nothing intact from the Mycenaean world 
except the names of its principal divinities, inseparably at¬ 
tached to certain epithets, indispensable and ready-made com¬ 
ponents of the verse. Behind the names and epithets lies a 
darkness, or at least a density of mist, through which the 
doubtful eye may penetrate here and there to the outline of 
something immeasurably old. 

A similar lesson is to be learnt from those remarkable docu¬ 
ments, the lists of Oarsmen and Troops.®* .And first let us reflect 
on their historical value, which has been much overrated.'® The 
one really important fact, that Pylos was finally destroyed 
about 1200 B.C., was already proved by the excavations: if now 
the Tablets inform us that the people put themselves in a state 
of defence shortly before the catastrophe, we learn nothing but 
what we must have confidently presumed. It would indeed 
have been of some interest if the Tablets had proved that the 
attack came from the sea; but in fact they do not prove or even 
suggest it. No such conclusion can be drawn from lists of oars¬ 
men; and although the troops may be stationed “to guard the 
coast,” there is no reason to suppose that they were expecting 
a great sea-borne assault. The numbers recorded are small, 
perhaps a thousand men, distributed over ten stations; and 
though this is presumably only part of the evidence, so far as it 
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goes it does not suggest that any great peril impended in this 
quarter. The number of men recorded in the command of Kr- 
khomenatas at Ti-mi-to a-ke-e is only equal to half the number 
of cowmen available at Ra-wa-ra-ti-ja,^^ and the aggregate of 
all ten commands is only four times the number of carpenters 
recorded in connexion with the town of Pa-ki-ja-J^ The most 
important question—whether these tablets record a routine or 
an emergency transaction—we simply cannot answer. 

The lists of oarsmen are in some respects enigmatic docu¬ 
ments. No. 53 is a catalogue of “rowers who are to go to 
Pleuron”:^*’ five different places unite to provide altogether a 
mere thirty men,—equivalent to the crew of a single not very 
large vessel. There is nothing to indicate that the implied 
voyage is in any way connected with warfare; indeed the sole 
point of interest is the fact that so many places should con¬ 
tribute toward so small a total. No. 54 throws no light on the 
historical scene. From its heading we learn that it is a record of 
oarsmen; but there is nothing to indicate why they arc listed,— 
not even w'hether they have gone, or are destined to go, on any 
voyage.’^ The heading introduces a list of diverse entries, - 
class names, place names, ethnic names, personal names, and 
other obscure or unintelligible terms, each (except one) with a 
number of men appended. The aggregate may have been about 
700 men,^® sufficient perhaps for the crews of some fourteen 
vessels;^® and for that insignificant flotilla not fewer than 
twenty-nine places or persons are put under contribution. 
Whether this record is an act of annual routine, or specially 
connected with a particular operation, commercial or military, 
we have no possible means of determining. Nor does the third 
of these “Oarsmen” Tablets assist us. The first line tells of 
“oarsmen absent” from a place called Ro-o-wa. The sequel, 
though exceptionally obscure in detail,^’ continues the same 
theme with reference to other places and persons; but it must be 
confessed that the thirteen lines which follow the first are al¬ 
most entirely incomprehensible.^* 

In brief, there is nothing whatsoever to indicate that these 
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“Oarsmen” Tablets have any connexion with the events which 
culminated in the final destruction of Pylos. Let us now examine 
the Military Tablets from this point of view. 

The heading consists of three words, of which the first and 
third are obscure;’® but the second means “coastal regions,” 
and we are therefore in no doubt about the general purpose of 
the record,—certain commanders, with their officers and men,*® 
occupy certain stations on the coast. Ten different commands 
are listed. Each entry begins with the commander’s name, in 
half the instances followed by the location of his unit. Then 
come the names of his principal officers, and then the names of 
the different companies which compose the unit, and the num¬ 
bers of men in each company, together with the name of the 
place whence they have come and often the name of the place 
to which they are going. Finally the entry closes with the name 
(and as a rule the patronymic) of some special officer or com¬ 
missar accompanying the unit. Mutatis mutandis this is in form 
and substance very much like what the Homeric Catalogue of 
Ships must have been in its Mycenaean phase: but its bearing 
on the contemporary scene must not be exaggerated. The 
I'ablcts give nothing but names and numbers; so the historian 
who relates the information thus provided to the wider context 
of the fall of Pylos must content himself with this modest sum 
of knowledge: that shortly before the destruction of Pylos the 
coast was watched from ten military' stations (none of which can 
be located on the map), varying in strength from 36 to up¬ 
wards of 126.®’ He must not fail to notice that all the entries 
record or imply the movemenfi^ of troops from one place to an¬ 
other; and he may conjecture that the forces were really much 
greater,—that when he reads of “fifty men from A to B,” he is 
to understand that the main force was supplied on the spot, 
and that the bureaucrats are at present interested in nothing 
but reinforcements and rearrangements involving movement 
orders. So much, and more,®* he may conjecture: the limits of 
his knowledge remain straitly defined; in particular, there is 
no possible means of determining whether the implied danger 
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from the sea was a great or a small element in the troubles of 
the time. 

Much more significant and interesting is the relation of these 
Tablets to the Greek Epic. For here again we see the veil lifted 
from an aspect of Mycenaean life unknown to the Homeric 
poems. None of the military terms recorded in these documents 
was hitherto known to us from the Epic or indeed from any 
other source. The “follower,” hequetds, seems to have been an 
officer of some distinction: but there is no trace of his existence 
in Iliad or Odyssey. The name for a “command” or “contin¬ 
gent,” o-ka, obscure in itself,'*'* is missing from the rich vocabu¬ 
lary of the Epic. And when we meet an officer called mo-ro-pa-i, 
and troops called ke-ki-de and ku-re-we, we are in a world of 
which the Ionian Epic has preserved not the faintest vestige. 
The Iliad sees the Mycenaean era through the mist of centuries. 
It has never quite lost contact, and we can still discern hazy 
outlines; but the middle distance is dark or distorted, and the 
deeper background wholly obnubilated. 

About two thirds of all the words on the Tablets are the 
names either of persons or of places.*" So long a list of names 
might have afforded useful evidence bearing on the history not 
only of the Mycenaean Greeks but also of the Homeric poems; 
but hope is frustrated by various obstacles.** Of more than 220 
places, fewer than 20 can be located with certainty on the map.*’^ 
And of the thousand (and more) personal names it is impossible 
to say how many can be identified with Greek or other names 
already known to us: the ambiguity inherent in the spelling- 
system obscures all distinction between Antiphos and Artipous, 
between Hagetas and Akestas, between Charon and Kallon, and 
so forth. A very high proportion of the total number is thus 
ambiguous or else wholly unintelligible. 

Nevertheless it is certain that the list includes many Greek 
names; and it is of special interest to observe that the suffix 
-eus*® was indeed, as we had expected, common in Mycenaean 
names. It had long been apparent that names in -e6s must be of 
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Mycenaean pedigree: for this suffix, which is specially character¬ 
istic of legendary names,*® went out of use before the historical 
period.®® To the Ionian poets it is a fashion long extinct, never 
again to be revived: the names Achilleus, Odysseus, Atreus, and 
the like, survived in the continuous Epic tradition; they would 
not have been invented by any people in Greek lands after the 
beginning of the Dark Ages.®* 

Of all Mycenaean elements in the Iliad this is (I suggest) the 
most significant: for the persons and the events are inseparable. 
The names survived only because the stories survived. Now 
there never was a story about Achilles except in connexion 
with a war against Troy: the name Achilleus indicates that the 
person was the subject of story at least as far back as the 12th 
century b.c. ; and the inextricable entanglement of the person 
with the event indicates that the story itself must likewise 
ascend to the Mycenaean period. This is not the only witness 
to the fact that the Siege of Troy' was already the subject of 
poetry within a generation or two of the historical destruction 
of Troy VIP: a fact which has an important implication to 
which we shall return.®® 

The Greek names on the Tablets include at least three 
dozen®® which recur in the Homeric poems. That was only to 
be expected, for there was never any reason to suppose that 
Greek legend employed a unique set of names not borne by 
living persons in the Mycenaean period. If there was any doubt, 
it is now resolved: for nothing is more certain than the identi¬ 
fication of the names Alektruon, Amphiaraos, Oeukalion, 
Eteokles, among others, on the Tablets. The recurrence of 
Homeric and other legendary names merely fulfils a confident 
expectation. We may feel satisfaction, but should find no special 
significance, in the testimony of a Cretan tablet that some per¬ 
son bore the name of Ajax;^* and we have no reason to feel 
aggrieved that the ambiguity of the spelling precludes us for 
ever from discovering whether Achilleus was a common name, 
Crete and Pylos both record an A-ki-re-u, but he could just as 
well be Akireus (to mention only' one of several possibilities), no 
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odder a name than Akhtl{T)eus itself, or Aphareus, or whatever 
may underlie A-pa-jeus, A-na-teus, and numerous other obscure 
names in the Mycenaean list."® 

More interesting, at first sight, is the question whether the 
names of Homeric Trojans recur on the Tablets. It is natural 
enough that the rank and file should bear common Greek 
names:®® for the Epic required nearly 200 Trojan victims of 
Achaean slaughter, and nobody will be surprised to learn that 
Greek names were invented in preference to bogus and prob¬ 
ably uncouth barbarians. But what of the leaders, especially the 
Trojan King and his commander-in-chief? We have seen some 
reason, and shall see more, to believe that the Greek siege of 
Troy was an historical event, commemorated by poets soon after 
its end. If the Trojan King and commander were real persons, 
their true names must surely have been known at the time, and 
used by the poets, and transmitted in the Epic down to the 
Ionian period. What, then, may be the significance of the fact 
(if it is one) that such names as Tros and Priam and Hector 
were borne by quite ordinary* people at Pylos in or soon after 
the generation of the fall of Troy? 

We might well answer again that this could have been pre¬ 
dicted. If, as we believe, Trojans and Achaeans were of the same 
or similar Indo-European stock, there is no reason why they 
should not have some proper names in common. But we must 
pause to reflect upon a fact which invalidates that answer, and 
indeed frustrates the purpose of any inquiry into this matter. 
An apparently Greek name on the Trojan side may be merely an 
adaptation, the assimilation of a foreign name to a Greek form. 
Let the name of Alexandras be a warning to us: he looks Greek 
enough, but we know that he is merely a foreigner in a Greek 
dress. The Oriental Alaksandus has been twisted into a Greek 
shape; and the name Hektor may very well be another of the 
same type, a familiar Greek form impressed on a similar¬ 
sounding foreign name. In that case the appearance of the name 
Hektor in the Tablets would be no more significant or informa¬ 
tive than the name Alexandras would have been. 
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For this reason there is little if any interest left in the ques¬ 
tion whether Tros and Priam and Hector do indeed appear in 
the Tablets. They have no claim to more than summary judge¬ 
ment. The first of them is merely a guess: To-ro-o” may just as 
well be the genitive of TXws (to mention only one of the alterna¬ 
tives); Pi-ri-ja-me-ja may be Priameias, though a non-Greek 
Philiameids would be no odder a name; as for E-ko-to, he is very 
likely to be Hektor.^^ If the identifications are correct (and we 
do not know whether they are or not) we may suppose that 
these were common names in Mycenaean Hellas: and if the 
King and commander of Troy had foreign names, we should 
infer no more than that their names sounded like “Priamos”*'*’ 
and “Hektor,” just as Alaksandus sounded like “Alexandres.” 

The place names in the Tablets raise one question of special 
interest to us. The Catalogue of Achaeans in the Iliad names 
nine places in the Kingdom of Nestor; and we are at once 
curious to inquire whether the Tablets tell us of the same 
places as being inhabited at the end of the 12th century b.c.‘““ 
The bare fact is that of the nine Homeric names the total of 
those which are and those which may be attested in the Tablets 
amounts to six.’”* This answer is, so far as it goes, reassuring 
enough to those who are convinced that the Catalogue more or 
less truthfully describes the political geography of Mycenaean 
Hellas; but we are not yet altogether satisfied. We notice, first, 
that only two*®^ of the Homeric nine are at all prominent on the 
Tablets; and, secondly, that the Tablets present us with an 
almost entirely different group of nine. Two Tablets*®® have in 
common a list of nine places in the same order; a third*®* ap¬ 
pears to be a fragment of the same list; and a fourth*®® differs 
only in substituting a new name*®® seventh in the order. In gen¬ 
eral, most of these nine appear more frequently than most other 
places on the Tablets;*®* but if we proceed to infer (as Ventris 
and Chadwick do) that these are “the principal towns of the 
kingdom,”*®* it would seem to follow that the Homeric Cata¬ 
logue misrepresents the facts; for the two lists of nine have not 
more than one name in common. Since this conclusion would be 
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contrary to our well-founded expectation, we shall inquire what 
claim the Tablets’ Nine have to be called “the principal towns 
of the Kingdom.” 

It becomes at once apparent that, although several of them 
are prominent in the Tablets individually, the Nine have no 
special distinction as a group. Even if their names and sequence 
were invariable, we should not therefore be justified in at¬ 
tributing preeminence to them, for there might well be geo¬ 
graphical, economic, or even political reasons for their associa¬ 
tion. But in fact neither the number nor the sequence is invari¬ 
able. One place may give way to a newcomer in a list of nine; 
a majority of them may appear mixed up with a number of 
other places; and the sequence may be varied. Moreover there is 
nothing in the nature of the transactions recorded to indicate 
that the Nine were, as a group, of particular importance. The 
group-lists record commonplace affairs,—contributions of 
bronze, distribution of wine, the fattening of an insignificant 
number of hogs.^®*’ And when the Nine, or some of them, appear 
together with other places, most if not all of them are seen to be 
of moderate account. For example, on the Ma- Tablets”® the 
Nine recur together with the same number of other places, and 
the figures indicate that five of our Nine rank among the six 
lowest places in the order of assessment. In a record of con¬ 
tributors of gold,”^ seven of our Nine are listed, but not in the 
familiar order, and not in one block; they are intermixed with 
other places (and persons), and their assessments are not 
above the average. In a list of rowing-men,*” two of our Nine 
recur, and contribute numbers about halfway between lowest 
and highest. And on the so-called “Military” Tablets,”® where 
we might expect their importance to be specially manifest, the 
only one of them which is named among the headquarter 
towns, A-ke-re-wa, has neither pride of place nor any other 
special distinction;*** of the other eight, six are not recorded in 
this context, Charadros is merely a station for a detachment 
from a more important centre, and Me-ta-pa sends a contingent 
of average size.**® 
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The truth appears to be that the Nine were grouped, some¬ 
times alone, sometimes together with other places of similar 
type, for certain administrative purposes. Nothing of im¬ 
portance is attributed to them as a group; and when related to 
other places they occupy a middle position. It is nevertheless 
admitted that several of them appear more often and in more 
significant contexts than the others; and the reason may be that 
these stood in some special relation to the palace at Pylos. Not 
one of the Nine can be located with certainty on the map: but 
there are quite strong indications that the two most prominent, 
Pa-kf-ja- and J-ke-re-wa, were towns in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the palace;'*® it is indeed perfectly possible that all 
nine of them lay close to Pylos. 

Now compare anew the Homeric Catalogue with the Tablets: 
but first consider that the two things may not be comparable. 
The remote Boeotian, compiling his Catalogue, might well differ 
from the palace archivists in his selection. He might know the 
names of certain key points in the kingdom, such as Dorion 
and Kuparissos must surely have been; and he might be quire 
unaware that Pa-ki-ja- employed a stupendous number of 
carpenters,”* that the Mayor of Ti-nwa-to could be assessed 
high for gold,*'® and in general that Ro-o-wa, Me-ta-pa, and a 
dozen other places played a much larger part in the agricultural 
and industrial life of the kingdom. We must not forget that the 
Tablets, ephemeral and one-sided though they are, have really 
gone quite far in support of the Homeric Catalogue, attesting 
the existence of perhaps so many as six out of nine places; and 
we must now observe what may be a most significant agreement 
on a point of detail. The Catalogue, which is interested pri¬ 
marily in ships and soldiers, selects among others the town of 
Kuparissos. Now Kuparissos is absent from all but one of the 
numerous records of business transactions at Pylos: it is men¬ 
tioned in two contexts only,—and in both it is specifically the 
home of soldiersP^ The coincidence may well be more than 
fortuitous. It is at least a clear and stern warning against pre¬ 
mature condemnation of the Homeric Catalogue. The palace 
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archives are highly specialized documents; we possess only part 
of the records from a very short period of time, perhaps a 
single year; and it happens that their interests seldom if ever'-" 
overlap those of the Homeric Catalogue. But when they do 
meet for a moment, at Kuparissos, they are in agreement. 
What the available archives do for Kuparissos, a more exten¬ 
sive set might do for Dorion and Amphigeneia and the rest. In 
order to pass judgement on the Homeric Catalogue, we should 
need to know much more than we actually do about the 
geography and political organization of the kingdom of Pylos; 
meantime let the example of Kuparissos be a caution against 
prejudice. 

Looking back over the scene, we are satisfied that our first 
impression has been strongly confirmed by closer acquaintance. 
The world of the Tablets is one of which the Homeric poems 
retain only the faintest conception. The whole complex struc¬ 
ture of society passed away, and the memory of it faded and 
perished: only a few points of contact, as a rule slight and 
superficial, have survived through the Dark Ages. And the next 
step must be to inquire, how did anything at all survive in 
poetry through the Dark Ages, for three or four hundred years, 
when the art of writing was lost.? If we can answer that question, 
we shall know how to set about the task of finding, in the Iliad, 
such relics as there may still be of its Mycenaean past: the 
method of search, and some specimen of what may still be 
found, will be the subject of the last of these lectures. 


NOTES 


In the notes to this chapter I refer throughout to 
Ventris and Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek ( 1956 ), as 
DMG, with number of text therein contained. 

' Consider, for example, the system of government described in the 
Iliad, B 48 fF.: King, council of Elders, general assembly of peers. 
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This may or may not be true of Mycenaean Greece—we simply do 
not know,—but it is certainly true of Mytilene in the late 7th cen¬ 
tury B.c. (my Sappho and Alcaeus 177 ff.). 

^ DMG p. 110; for the uniformity of dialect, pp. 75 f. Mr Finley, in 
his review of DMG in the Economic History Review 10 (1957) 134 n. 
4, has said what is necessary against the common assumption (cf. 
Mylonas, Ancient Mycenae^ 1957, 74) that the tablets from My¬ 
cenae indicate that others than professional scribes could write. 
Schaeffer, Ugaritica I (1939) 42, notes the significant contrast be¬ 
tween the literate natives and the illiterate Mycenaeans at LJgarit. 
^ The doubts of Professor Beattie iJHS 76, 1956, 1 ff.) are shown to 
be unfounded by Mr. Chadwick (ibid, 77, 1957, 202 ff.); they arise 
from a misunderstanding of the way in which the decipherment was 
actually conducted, and of the way in which it can now be me¬ 
thodically checked. Cf. now also Treweek, Univ. of London, Inst, 
of Classical Studies, Bulletin 4 (1957) 10 ff.; Chadwick, The De¬ 
cipherment of Linear B (1958), esp. chaps. 4-6. I have followed 
Ventris' work with close attention since June 22,1952, when he vSent 
me a long report of his progress up to date. His system was crypto¬ 
graphically of extreme correctness, and the requisite degree of me¬ 
thodical confirmation was attainable before the end of 1952. Inter¬ 
pretation of the results has gone (I believe) much too fast and far. 
^ DMG pp. 48 ff., with fig. 10 (add the helmet-ideogram from no. 
300). 

^ Ibid. pp. 289 ff. (the Ma- Tablets). 

Ibid. pp. 352 ff. (the Jn- Tablets). 

Mbid. pp. 197 ff., 209. 

«DMG no. 80. 

^ Ibid. no. 24. 

No. 17. “Nurses” is a doubtful guess for a-ke-ti-ra'i\ but it makes no 
essential difference; for if not this, then some other women's occu¬ 
pational name is signified. 

No. 75. “Fattening” is another doubtful guess, but there is no 
doubt that this number of hogs (25) at this number of places (9) 
is being recorded. 

'2 No. 291. 

No. 33. 

I'No. 15. 

13 Nos. 31, 32. 

16 No. 9. 
i^Nos. 168 ff. 

18 No. 192. 
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No. 237. The lamps, hammers, and brushes are very doubtful 
gucvsses; but if not these, then other articles of the same general 
type. 

20 No. 103. 

21 No. 96. 

22 No. 85: aiwoloSy a clear proof that this adjective might already 
mean “glittering,** “twinkling,** “shining** (see pp. 288-289 below). 

22 A case can be made in favour of some kind of feudalism in the 
Mycenaean social system. It looks as though production was in 
some respects connected with tribute^ and land tenure with service. 
Important persons were expected to supply 772en for public services 
(e.g. no. 44; and this is presumably the implication of the records 
made in nos. 54, 56-60, and of the statement of deficits in no. 55). 
Various classes of landholder are said to perform (or not to perform) 
duties apparently connected with their tenure (e.g. no. 135.7 
ophelonsa . . . worzeen ou worzei; nos. 141.2, 148 passim); and the 
duty of contributing a variety of commodities or artefacts is fre¬ 
quently attested (e.g. nos. 173 flF., with their dosmos-apudosis- 
ophelos; nos. 189 fF., with their [apparent] concessions, clcuthera., 
anetayOU didonsi; nos. 257 f., the contributions of bronze and gold). 

It is to be admitted, however, that the contexts of many of these 
documents are—or may be— religious; and that the nature of the 
connexion between service or tribute and land tenure is very im¬ 
perfectly understood. “Feudalism*' is a shifty term, useless or even 
misleading unless defined in its context: in this context we cannot 
define it, and its use would give the impression that we know much 
more than we really do about the organization of Mycenaean 
society. 

2^ See esp. DMG pp. 123 f. The word 5oDXos and its cognates are very 
nearly absent from the Iliad (only bovKri T 409, in a passage 
athetized by Aristarchus; dovXtov rf^ap Z 463, a passage of purest 
Ionian poetry); the Odyssey, which has far greater scope for the 
word, has an isolated bov^t] b 12, bovXoavvrj x 423, bovXeLos in the 
very late Continuation (co 252), and bovXtop fjpap twice (f 340, 
p 323). Mr Chadwick points out that the Mycenaean trisyllabic 
form is excluded by the metre in all but two of the Homeric 
examples. 

2fiDMGp. 123. 

2® I'he difficulty of our task and the stark unreliability of our evidence 
are alike illustrated by comparisons of the versions of the first line 
of DMG no. 235 ( = Ta 711) given {a) by Ventris and Chadwick: 
“Thus P. made inspection, on the occasion when the king appointed 
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Sigewas (?) to be a ddmokoros'*\ {b) Palmer, Minos 5 (1957) 87: “In¬ 
spection carried out by P. when he buried Sa-ke-wa Damoklos.** 
Very numerous similar examples could be given. 

See nos. 97, 101, 114.5, 120.2, 130, 152, 194; Thebes I, wanaktero; 
KN [Knossos] 73 wanaka; KN 976, with porphure[ in the offing; 
Py [Pylos] La 622 wanaktos. 

It is most unfortunate that the verb form in no. 97, Pa-ki-ja-si 
muf-^jo-me-^no e-pi wa-na-ka-te^ is so inscrutable; and that we cannot 
tell just what is meant by wanaka eke in no. 194 {''Pi-ka-na: free 
allowance, 20 of linen; the king is in possession*': as the editors 
admit, “the place may conceivably have a wanax of its own"; but 
either of the alternative possibilities seems likelier,—that the king 
is already in possession of his tribute from Pi-ka-na, or that he 
happens at the time to be resident in Pi-ka-na). 
o-u-4e-?ni in no. 207, if it represents ov SkfXLs^ would of course not be 
an exception to this general statement. 

The equation of lawagetas-telestai-hequetai with duke-^barons- 
counts was proposed by Professor L. R. Palmer in Trans. PhiloL 
Assoc. (1954) 18 ff. and in his inaugural lecture at Oxford, Achaeans 
and Indo-Europeans (1955). It is rightly treated with the utmost 
reserve by the editors of DMG and by some others (Finley, His- 
toria 6, 1957, 133 ff.; Heubeck, Gnomon 29, 1957, 40 ff.; Matthews, 
JHS 16y 1956, 145). It was an interesting and ingenious hypothesis, 
but unfortunately it finds no confirmation in the Tablets them¬ 
selves. Within the circle of the Tablets, therefore, it must remain 
strictly confined to the rank of an unverifiable theory; it must never 
be allowed to wander outside that circle in the wider world (from 
which it came) as if it had acquired new strength and independence 
by contact with the Tablets. We must constantly bear in mind (1) 
that the Tablets afford no evidence that the lawagetas was a ynili- 
tary officer; (2) that so far from affording evidence that the telestai 
had any status comparable with that of “barons," the Tablets 
make it probable that they were religious officials; (3) that there is 
nothing whatever to show how the ranks of lawagetas^ telestai^ and 
hequetai were interrelated. Certainly there is not a scrap of evidence 
to show a gradation of class and power comparable with that of a 
feudal system of the type required by Professor Palmer. The fact 
that on a single tablet certain landholdings of king, lawagetas^ and 
(after a gap) telestai and worgiones are listed (in that order) is a 
frail foundation for the inferences that the lawagetas ranked next 
to the king, and that the telestai ranked next to the lawagetas. It is 
most imprudent to assume that this list is (in any relevant sense) 
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complete; or that all four titles are comparable (in fact the last two 
are prcwsumably religious officials); or that nobody except the king 
and the lawagetas held a temenos. We do not know what purpose 
this document is serving: it may indeed be selective and of very 
restricted import,—we notice that it mentions only three telestai^ 
whereas Pa-ki-ja- (no. 114) could boast of fourteen, and Aptarwa 
(no. 47) no fewer than forty-five (if sequence in a list were a safe 
guide, it would be important to notice that the “barons” here are 
followed by carpenters, and we should have to infer from no. 171 
that the lawagetas was inferior to the damos). (4) If it were true 
(and we do not know whether it is or not) that the lawagetas and 
heqiietai originally performed the functions assigned to them by 
the theory, we should still have no justification whatever for sup¬ 
posing that they retained those functions essentially unchanged 
down to and throughout the period of the archives. 

Similar judgement must be passed on current theories of My¬ 
cenaean land tenure. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
almost every stage in every argument is merely gueSwSwork. We do 
not know what the Mycenaeans meant by temenos or ktoina; we do 
not know what ktimena connotes; we actually have to guess what 
verb ke-ke~me-na comes from,—then we have to guess what it 
means, and then we have to guess its relation to ktvnena. We do 
not know what o^na^to connotes, or even what root the word comes 
from (the connexion with dvivrjiJLL is far from satisfactory; see es¬ 
pecially Edouard Will, Revue des Etudes Anciennes 59, 1957, 27 ff.); 
we do not know what is meant by e-to-ni~jo or o-^ro-jo or ke-ra; wc 
do not know just how a ka^ma differed from a ktoina^ and again 
we have to guess what the word itself means. It is to be presumed 
that all these words had precise technical meanings: we do not 
know the technical meaning of any one of them,—indeed we do not 
know to what Greek words half of them should be related. Guesses 
at the interrelations of these terms have to be founded on guesses 
at their meanings, and these in turn have often to be founded on 
guesses at the very roots from which the words have sprung. It is 
distressing to find that the results of these exuberant speculations 
are treated by some with the respect due only to ascertained fact. 
Few writers on this topic have been so judicious as Bennett in AJA 
60 (1956) 103 ff.: yet his reconstruction becomes really informative 
only at the point where the formulas are interpreted ^—and the 
interpretations (“baron,” “leasehold,” “farm,” “common land,” 
al.) are for the most part unverifiable conjectures. The review of 
Hampers Homerische Welt by Heubeck in Gnomon 29 (1957) 38 ff. 
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is in many respects a good corrective. The best treatment of the 
subject will now be found in Mr Finley’s review of DMG in the 
Economic History Review for 1957, pp. 128 IF.; and—though the 
hypothetical elements are (and are admitted to be) all too numer¬ 
ous—there is much of lasting value in Will’s article, Rev. Am. 
l.c. 24 fF. Palmer replies to Finley in EUR 11 (1958) 87 fF., but 
Finley’s fundamental criticisms seem to me unshaken. 

See Chadwick, l.c. in n. 63 below. Notice that in no. 120.1 a telestas 
has more than a sporting chance of being at the same time a 
beetroot collector, teutlagoras (by means of a series of risky con¬ 
jectures A. Tovar, Munch. Stud. z. Sprachwiss. 10, 1957, 77 IF., 
presses the claims of seaweed against beetroot). 

3iThe editors of DMG (pp. 264 fF.) call no. 171 (and also 152) a 
“hierarchical division,” but they are so different that if one of them 
is hierarchical the other cannot be; there is therefore no reason to 
suppose that either is. No. 152 gives wanax-lawagetas-telestas 
(after a vacant ^^^ze^-worgioneio-e-re-mo. no. 171 gives Echela- 
v^on-damos-lawagetas-worgioneio-ka-^yna. The only points in com¬ 
mon are the worgioneio^ t\iz lawagetas^ —though he comes after 

the king in one, below Echelawon and the damos in the other. 
Echelawon cannot be identified with the king (see p. 185); and the 
suggested equation of telestai and damoSy improbable in itself, is 
contrary to the available evidence; Ventris and Chadwick admit 
that it is “surprising, after the apparently sharp contrast between 
these entities on the other land-tenure tablets.” If both tablets had 
offered king-lawagetas-telestai-hequetai^ in that order, we might 
have learnt something; let us learn something else from the fact 
that they do not. 

‘^-Echelawon offers ''480 1. wheat, 108 1. wine, one bull, 10 cheeses, 
one sheepskin, .^6 1. honey”; the lawagetas contributes a miserable 
couple of rams, 72 I. flour, 24 L wine. 

3'VJ)MGpp. 120, 265. 

Mr Chadwick points out that in no. 54 Echelawon is the first man 
named, and that his contribution is comparable with that of whole 
towns, larger than most; moreover in no. 55 he is concerned with 
5 men, Menuwas and the lawagetas with one man only. True, and I 
agree that these facts support the opinion that Echelawon was a 
person of great importance (greater than tht lawagetas., certainly). 
But I still think it most improbable that the great king would be 
listed below another man (as in no. 55), or so low in a list of classes 
and places (as in no. 54); and why was he not simply called wa-na- 
ka? 
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Or whatever is meant by ktitas and 7netaktitas; cf. Kerschensteiner, 
Munch, Stud, z, Sprachwiss, 9 (1956) 39. 

^®See DMG p. 400: mo(i)ro-ppas^ “owner of a portion,” is an in¬ 
genious guess (it would be a serious mistake to consider it more than 
that). 

” A-ko-so-ta: nos. 50, 103, 154, cf. 249; We-da-ne-u: 54.14, 62.6 ff., 
167.6, 169, cf. 77 We-u-da-ne-u (perhaps a different person); We- 
we-si-jo: 70, al. (255 a different person); A-ke-o: 63; U-ta-jo: 66, al.; 
Diwieus: 169.4 (the same name also 59.9, 76.2, see n. 39 below); 
Amphimedes: 62, Ep 03.11-12 (has slaves), 146. 

The c-sa-re-u: nos. 189, 190; the da^mo^ko~ro: no. 235.1 (where he 
is named, and so is an “inspector” Pu 2 -ke-qi-ri). 

The principal tasks of these people seem to be inspection, alloca¬ 
tion, and distribution. 

o-pi~su-ko and o-pi~ka-pe^e^we~\ no. 2S1,1, 

I have much doubt about the harmost^ possibly implied in DMG no. 
235.2; cf. Py Ea 25; but see Palmer, Minos 5 (1957) 70 f. 

It seems likely that a hequetas was a palace official (not a “military 
feudal” rank): Diwieus, who in no. 169 receives a contribution of 
wheat from Kopreus, is probably the same person as the official 
whose name stands in the heading of no. 76 and also in no. 59.9, 
where he is described as hequetas. See further esp. Miihlestein, Die 
Oka-^Tafeln von Pylos (1956) 33 n. 1. 

We ought to exclude from the evidence both no. 39.2, where 
pa‘^-si-re-u is an unlikely supplement (“prob. not** DMG Vocab. 
p. 404), and no. 43 (with 44), where the mention of hasileis depends 
on a doubtful reading combined with a speculative supplement— 
pa^^^i-re-wujo-te: if this really were equivalent to ^(riX^vovres, we 
should learn from this document that a basileus might be a 7no-ro- 
pa^ and ko-re-te (Klumenos, Perimos), and that he might serve as a 
subordinate officer in the o-ka of another person (Poikilops, cf. no. 
58.11). The principal remaining texts are nos. 38.12, 91, 232, 258, 
and Jn 02, 03, 845 (cf. DMG p. 353). 

41 No. 38. 

42 Nos. 91,258, Jn 02 etc. 

43 No. 258. 

44 No. 91. 

pa 2 -si-re-wi-ja ^fiaaiXrjcla: the contexts decidedly favour “retinue” 
against “palace” (let alone “kingdom”); but it is to be empha¬ 
sized that “retinue” is only a plausible guess. 

4* ke-ro~si-ja, which could be gero{n)siay occurs only in the Pylos 
Tablets An 23 and no. 40. In the latter place the ke-ro-si-ja of four 
men are mentioned, and the name of one of these recurs in Jn 03 
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as basileus (at A-pe-ke-e, wherever that may be). The connexion of 
2 igeronsia with a basileus thus depends on the assumption that the 
same person is denoted by the same name in both texts: but this is 
a very risky assumption, for the name in question (A-pi-qo-ta) 
recurs at Knossos (KN 915), and may well have been common. 

47 His title lends itself readily to formular versification: Xafa 7 cra 
(like tTTTnyXdra), \afayeaias kv sim. 

4» On the survival of wanax in the historical period see Bechtel, Gr. 
Dial, i 447 f.; Finley, Historia l.c. 141 n. 2; Ruijgh, LElement 
acheen dans la langue epique (1957) 112 ff. 

4® The fact was observed and discussed by Wackernagel, Sprachliche 
Untersuchiingen zii Homer [SUH] (1916) 210. 

See Palmer, Minos l.c. 67: I agree with his objections to earlier 
renderings, but am not attracted by his own suggestion {kii<t>L^aTos 
could surely not mean ''splay-legged''). 

I do not see how qe-^i-no-to can be explained in terms of Homeric 
bLvcarbs (Ventris and Chadwick, DMG p. 341, confess the difficul¬ 
ties; Palmer, Minos l.c. 62 f., offers without much apparent con¬ 
fidence what seems to me a far-fetched explanation. One of the 
difficulties is the reduplication in the ioxmqe-quno^to: Mr Chadwick 
tells me that Professor D. M. Jones has suggested that it may be 
third person sing, indie, perfect passive; in no. 239.3, however, it 
seems clearly adjectival). 

For a-ja-^ne^-na and other words in these contexts see esp. 
Chantraine, Minos 4 (1956) 52 ff., Palmer, l.c. 58 ff. Some of the 
identifications which are apparently becoming generally accepted 
(e.g. Xaeia, "of stone," for ra-e-ja; feaXeia, "of crystal," for we-a-re- 
ja) seem to me very doubtful. 

e ka-ma-te is confidently equated with in DMGy both text 

and Vocabulary; the equation seems to me far from certain, and 
if it were true we should still not know just what was meant. 

See DMG p. 338. 

^*4 e-qe-si-ja might mean "associated with the official called hequetas**; 
but our confidence is shaken when we find the same epithet applied 
to chariot wheels (no. 288); re-u-ko- is presumably leuko-y but 
{ro)nu-ka is very obscure; the connexion of a~ro^a with apelojp 
seems hazardous and is not yet confirmed in any context. 
hiqquid was most inconvenient to the Epic metre; its genitive and 
accusative (which the Epic would need much more often than its 
nominative) were quite unmanageable. It is possible, as Mr Chad¬ 
wick points out to me, that "^iirwia survives in iTnnoxkpprjs (whence 
the extravagant IrTnoxairTts). 

Incomprehensible adjectives applied to various artefacts, especially 
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textiles, domestic furniture, and chariots: a^e-rc-e-te-joy a-te-rc-te-a^ 
e-ka4e-re4a^ e-ne-ro^ e-ni-qe^ e-ro-pa-ke-ja^ e4e-re4a^ €-wush-zh{^^Y 
ko^ i4o-we-sa^ ko-ni4i-ja-ja^ ko-u-ra^ me-no-e-ja^ nn-wa-^ja^ o-da-kn-^ 
we4a^ -o-nn-ke^ o->pi-quna^ o-re-ne-ja^ pa*i-ra-’de-ro^pc-ne-wc4aypo-rO’’ 
e-ke^ ra-e-ja^ so-we-ne-ja^ to-mi-ka^ to-qude-^we-sa^ tu-na-^no^ u-po^we^ 
wa-ra-wi4a^ we-a-re-^ja, we-je-ke-a^y wuso^wo-pa-nuy wo-ra-we-say 
wo-ro-ne-ja; more or less comprehensible but not Homeric, akara- 
noSy amphiguotos (?), elephanteioSy enaliptoSy ennewopezuy khalko- 
dctoSy konkhuleioSy koronowessa (?), kresiowergesy kuteseioSy milto-- 
wessuy pedwessuy phoinikeoSy ptilowessa. Incomprehensible nouns, 
especially in contexts relating to tables, chairs, garments, chariots: 
auki-no-^Oy a-rc4a40y a^-ro-u-do~y i^o-e-qey ka-ru-^wCy ki-da-pUy 
ko-no-ni-y ne-pui-sa-y o-pi-uja-y o-u-^kay pa-ra-ke-wCy pe-pa240y 

pQ-ka4a-may sa-pUy se-re-mo-ka-ra-a-y to-mi-jay to-u-ka; more or less 
comprehensible but not Homeric, epikelemnia (f), hiqquiUy opa- 
woridy paltaidy opoquon {?), 

I must make it very clear that I have not the least intention of 
casting doubt on the decipherment; and that I fully recognize the 
progress which has been made and is being made (see esp. Palmer, 
Minos 5, 1957, 58 ff.) towards the interpretation of these difficult 
texts. It is tenable that quite a number of those terms which I per¬ 
sonally at present find ‘‘incomprehensible*' ought rather to be 
labelled “already doubtfully comprehended." 

Including those implicit in proper names and compound words, I 
count more than 50 verbs, some 170 nouns, and some 70 adjectives, 
common to the Homeric poems and the Tablets. See now especially 
Mr Chadwick's in the Festschrift for J. Sundwall (1957), My¬ 
cenaean Elements in the Homeric Dialect, 

The evidence is assembled and discussed in DMG pp. 125 ff. 

The Tablets “unexpectedly reveal the worship of many of the gods 
and goddesses known from classical sources," DMG p. 275: but 
surely it is the contrary which would have been unexpected,—it 
would have been a shocking surprise if the Tablets had indicated 
that Zeus, Poseidon, and others were not worshipped by the Greeks 
before the beginning of the Dark Ages. So also Heubeck, Gnomon 
29 (1957) 43: the Tablets are in this respect “eine erfreuliche 
Bestatigung des zu erwartenden Sachverhaltes." There are special 
reasons why the worship of Dionysus by the Mycenaeans should be 
unexpected: but there is not yet any evidence that he was wor¬ 
shipped; DMG p. 127. 

^ e-ri-nuy between “all the gods" and “the priestess of the winds" on 
a ritual tablet, has a good chance of being Erinys, The addition of 
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Hephaestus and Dionysus to the list of attestations is at present 
speculative {DMG p. 127). 

I see no reason to believe that her name is connected with the 
obscure term da-ma--te in no. 114.1. 

Though there might be exceptions to the general rule, cf. Od. 7 6 fF.: 
it is possible, though it cannot be proved, that this Odyssean poet 
knew that Poseidon was in fact the chief god of Pylos. Cf. also 
imCj p. 310 on Od. r 188 ff. 

Mr Chadwick has very kindly allowed me to read the typescript of 
an article on Potnia^ to be published shortly in Minos, Potnia is dis¬ 
cussed by Luria also in Minos 5 (1957) 45 ff. 

No. 172, obverse, 9“10. 

I find the suggested interpretations of these names (Mnasa, the 
thrice-hero, the lord of the house) excessively speculative; not 
more acceptable is the identification of Ma-na-sa proposed by 
Luria, l.c. 41 ff. 

^ See the comment in DMG p. 303. 

Cf. Pausanias, ii 12 . 1 , with Frazer’s note; Luria, l.c. 48 f. 

No. 135.5: uje-re-ja e-ke e^u-ke-to-qe e-to-ni-jo e-ke-c tc-o^ “the 
priestess holds it, and declares that she holds it for the god” (or 
“declares that the god holds it”) “as an e4o-ni-joP I take it that 
when we are told (as so often) that a “slave of the divinity” holds 
certain land, we are being indirectly informed that the slave holds 
it qua slave of the divinity. 

Nos. 53-60. Very full discussion by Muhlestein, Die Oka-Tafeln 
von Pylos; he seems to me to have thrown a great amount of light 
on the detail of these documents. 

Palmer, Minos 4 (1956) 122; DMG p. 138; Kerschensteiner, 
Munch, Stud, z, Sprachwiss, 9 (1956) 39 f.; Muhlestein rightly 
speaks only of conjecture (“lassen also vermuten, dass die Invasion 
von der See her erfolgt ist”), but I find nothing convincing in his 
attempt to show that these tablets record something more than 
routine movements. 

No. 45.11. 

'^No. 51.11-12. 

Fragments of accidental verse abound in all Greek prose writing; 
there is nothing new to be learnt from the fact that eperat nXeupwj'dS’ 
iovrt^ forms half a dactylic hexameter. Entire dactylic hexameters 
occur quite often: witness the following, casually noted thirty years 
ago in m)^ text of Demosthenes, — iv 6 nal Trpoaex^iv t6v vovv tovtols 
kdkXovaiv airapres (and, just before it, Trdrra KaTearpawTeL /cat ra 
plv ws div ns), xviii 114 ols krkdeoKe nripriTaLj (tx^t\lov yap &p etri ; 
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143 TOP yap * AijL<l>i(T(rrjL iroXepov, 6v eis *EXaretav ; ibid, rijv Ibiav 
(exOpav kirayeiv p vweXdpffavov avrcoi, / ijns d* if (t>v<nSj dvbpe% 'ABr^va'toij 
ykyovev tov —; 192 ^ to icapbv Tijv tov crvfjL^ovXov rd^cp dwaiTei] 198, 
a splendid line, 'EWrjpcjp dTvxvp^ar* tPtvboKipeip dTheiTo; 251 ovbepLap 
yap TOJiroT* kypdypard ov8* kbioi^e] 258 avp^t^loiKa rvxv^y ttoXX* 
dp exo)p hep* ei'Ke'ip, xix 174 amol b* ovb* 6tlovp vyUs ypdyf/apres 
eirepipap. xx 60 Tpo^epLap evepyeoLap dreXeiap dirdpTOdP ; 67 Kal yap rdW 
dydd* ev^aiprjp dp eyoiye Trap* ijpip ; 121 rj prj tovto rroLOvcra x^P^^ tioIp 
ovK aTroboxreL ] 125 ovtol TOirjaoiaLPf kdp dpa ravra \kyo)(TL) 149 pif)b* 
avTos (IraLpov rd t* 6<t>eL\6pep* ws dirobovpaL. xxi 146 6pto)p Laxvpcop rbre 
Kal AeKeXetap iavToh I 179, a very neat verse, ravr* eXeyep pep eKeiPOSy 
ex&^poTOPriaaTe b* vpeh* 

Demosthenes' avoidance of hiatus and of runs of more than two 
short syllables explains the frequency of such lines (and innumer¬ 
able part-lines); but part-lines are common in all Greek prose 
writing, and it would have been astonishing if a few had not oc¬ 
curred in the Tablets. 

“man darf also [viz. because the men are called “rowers"] an- 
nehmen, dass auch diese Gruppe ein auswartiges, zur See erreich- 
bares Ziel hatte," Kerschensteiner, Munch, Stud, z, Sprachwiss, 9 
(1956) 39: one may indeed assume it, but there is nothing whatever 
to show whether the assumption is true or false. 

Actually 443, but there are numerous gaps. 

Assuming about 50 rowers to a vessel; but it is really very doubtful 
what allowance should be made. 

Sense in general could be restored by altering Echelawon's name 
from dative to nominative: “Menuwas has discharged one man; 
Echelawon has discharged five men; the lawagetas has discharged 
[x] men, etc.” 

Specially puzzling in this context (of “absent oarsmen”) is the de¬ 
tail about the landholding of a hequetas in vv. 11 ff., “and the he- 
quetai have the e-to-ni-jo of the ka-ma'\ the editors suggest that 
“the connecting link must be the holding of land in return for 
feudal service"; possibly, but it is awkwardly phrased and hard to 
relate to the immediate sequel. 

o-u-ru-to o-pua^-ra e-pi^ko-wo: the third word presumably means 
“overseers," “lookouts,” or the like; the first word is most in¬ 
geniously (but very far from certainly) interpreted as ho wruntoi — 
aj((5€) and ppmOaiy —“thus they guard.” 

‘^‘^See esp. Miihlestein, Die Oka-Tafeln von Pylos 41 f. 

These figures include commanders, officers, and hequetai as well as 
“men.” The numbers of “men” bear no apparent relation to the 
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number of “officers": To-ro-o's command includes 4 (or 5) officers 
and 110 men; Ma-re-u’s, 4 (or 5) and 50. The commands vary 
greatly in strength both of officers and men; and we do not know 
why some should have hequetai and others not. The location of the 
o-ia is given in about half the examples but not in the other half: 
possibly the unplaced units are included in the places last men¬ 
tioned (e.g. Nedwatas’ unit is posted with Ma-re-u’s at 0-wi-to- 
no); so Palmer, Minos 4 (1956) 123, but there may have been some 
other reason (cf. Miihlestein, op. cit. 8). 

The total number of combatants listed is 808, but allowance 
must be made for three missing numbers which might bring the 
total to 1,000. 

This point is particularly stressed by Muhlestein, whose penetrat¬ 
ing study has greatly clarified the detail of these documents. 
Specially valuable is his recognition of uwa-so and o-ka^^raz as 
appellatives of army units: treated as places they made unsatis¬ 
factory sense {DMG p. 189: Maleus has 50 men of O-wi-to-no at 
O-ka-raz^ while Nedwatas moves 50 men fro7n 0-ka-raz to O^wi^o- 
no; a similar difficulty arises if i-wa-so is treated as a location). I 
find Miihlestein’s exposition in general convincing, and suspend 
belief only on one or two points of importance: {a) I doubt the 
equation of o-ka with 6X/cas, and do not think the case at all strongly 
supported by what seems a risky interpretation of anagein opheL 
lontes in DMG no. 44; {b) I find nothing solid or seductive in his 
argument (30 flF.) that these tablets are necessarily connected with 
a particular emergency and could not be the routine record of 
normal troop movements. 

Since our geographical knowledge is so deficient, it is worth 
stressing (as Miihlestein does, op. cit. 30) that all the o-ka places 
are presumably more or less coastal (as two of them, Ro-o-wa and 
A-ke-re-wa, almost certainly were); so also are places which sup¬ 
plied rowers on the Oarsmen Tablets (Za-e-to-ro, Po-ra-i) and 
places which are clearly destinations of troops here (Nedwon, 
E-ra-po Ri-me-ne, presumably A 2 -ru-wo-te, Ai-ta-re-u-si, U-wa-si). 
Ethnics, especially if they recur in more than one unit, seem as a 
rule to represent places from which troops came to coastal stations 
(though this would not imply that such places were not themselves 
coastal). But I have to confess that after prolonged eflFort I cannot 
make sense of the relathe geographical positions (the best attempt 
is that of Muhlestein, op. cit. 31 f.); of the absolute positions we 
know not a single one, except presumably that of the Kuparissioi. 
For instance, it is an easy conjecture that these lists are records of 
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feudal services rendered; i.e. Xy whose fief is conditional upon the 
sending of so many men at royal command, has in fact sent so 
many. 

®^'J'he interpretation of o-ka as *dpxa = apxf} must be regarded as 
extremely speculative; opxapos says a word, or at least a whisper, 
in its support. 'I'liere is no quite clear example of Apx- in the Tablets, 
but it looks as though this (not opx-) was the spelling, for one or 
more of the identifications A-ke-wa-to =’Apx6/‘a<TTos, A-ki-wo-ni- 
jo ~ 'Xpxiff^viosy A-ke-ra-wo = 'ApxeXa/^os, A-ke-ti-jo = ’Apxertoji^, 
may well be correct. The editors, DMG p. 401, prefer the equation 
with o^a; Miihlestein (C)ka~TaJeln 36 fF.) argues hard for 6X/cds. 

See esp. l^MG pp. 92 ff., 139 ff. 

«Mbid. p. 93. 

‘'^H)utside Crete and the Kingdom of Pylos: Zacynthos, Cnidos, 
Cythera, Cyprus, Pleuron, and (unless it is the Cretan town) 
Miletus. In Crete: a dozen towns (including a few speculative 
identifications). In the kingdom of Pylos not a single place can be 
put on the map except the royal seat of Pylos itself and presum¬ 
ably Kuparissos. Ro-u-so is not to be identified with Lousoi (Sud- 
hena) in remote central Arcadia; Ventris and Chadwick themselves 
draw attention to the fact that Ro-u-so is in the singular number 
{HMG p. 199), not plural, and it is highly improbable that the 
Tablets are referring to this remote spot, on the far side of Mount 
Clielmns. 

Professor Palmer, in Minos 4 (1956) 120 fF., offers a highly 
speculative reconstruction of Pylian geography: a consistent whole 
is built up of hypothetical parts, based on the major hypothesis (or 
rather series of hypotheses) that Pi-*82 = Pi-jai =4>(€)tat = the port 
of Olympia = the northernmost point of a geographical sequence,— 
the last a particularly hazardous element in the equations; “the 
parallel of the xAthenian tribute lists shows that purely arbitrary 
orders may be adopted in such cases,” DMG p. 142. From this 
point onwards the path is beset by equal or greater hazards: there 
is nothing approaching certainty (cf. Miihlestein, op. cit. 29) in the 
theory that A2-ru-wo may be 6 KoKobptvos AvXw —yet “this im¬ 
portant ‘fix’ is the hinge on which all that follows turns” (p. 134); 
we do not know (and may think it by no means likely; cf. Miihle- 
stein, op. cit. 16 n. 1, 21) that 0-ka-ra3 = 0ikhalia; we have to 
guess at the identity (let alone the location) of U-ru-pi-ja-jo, 
O-ru-ma-si-jo, and numerous others. 

Professor Palmer says that “the new documentary information 
will enable scholars ... to reach a new assessment of the reliability 
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of the [Homeric] Catalogue"': I disagree in principle. The concat¬ 
enation of hypotheses may serve a purpose (to me, it serves the 
the purpose of proving very clearly how impossible it is, on this 
evidence, to attain a profitable conclusion) provided that it is 
strictly confined to the circle of the Tablets: its conclusions being 
hypothetical, and based on hypothetical premisses, they should 
never be allowed for one moment to roam outside those limits. 

The sketch of Pylian geography by Miss Kerschensteiner (n. 
70 above, 48 ff.) is much less speculative, but still essentially 
dependent on a number of uncertain identifications. 

®®The opinion that -€us is non-Greek is no longer tenable; see 
especially Leroy, Melanges Henri Gregoire (1951) 223 ff., “A propos 
des noms en -e6s et de quelques traits communs au grec et a 
Tiranien"; Schachermeyr, RE XXII (1954) 1518 f., agrees. 

See esp. E. Bosshardt, Die Nomina auf (Zurich, 1942). 

In nouns other than proper names, -eus was operative in the Epic 
and remained in fashion during the historical period; see Leroy, 
Bosshardt, and Buck-Petersen, Reverse Index p. 27. 

There is a further remarkable fact: that most of the principal 
mythological hero names have non-Greek stems 
'08v(T(revSy Atfas, Necrrcop, MrjpiSprjSy TvBevSy OrjaevSy and 

dozens more. I am not persuaded by recent attempts to relate 
these stems to the Greek language (cf. Palmer, Eranos 54, 1957, 
7 ff.); nor do I take seriously the conventional derivations of less 
obviously foreign names such as *AyaiJikfJLvo)Vy Mei^eXaos, ALOfiTjd-qSy 
for the apparent Greek elements are linguistically objectionable 
and do not really make sense. I notice (and so did Bittel, Grand- 
ziige p. 52; cf. Krahe, Antike 15, 1939, 187) that the same phe¬ 
nomenon is apparent in the names of the (presumably Indo- 
European) Hittite kings SuppiluliumaSy Muwattallisy TuthalijaSy 
and the rest. 

See p. 253 below. 

DMG 103 ff. gives a list of 58, with the warning that “not all of 
these may be correctly identified; but at least the majority are 
likely to be right.'" That is a very fair statement, and opinions will 
differ on the question just how many of the 58 are acceptable. 
A4a-no is equated with Antanor but might as well be Athanor; 
Pa> 2 rda-ro {Pandaros) may be Pardalos; Po-te-u {Ponteus) may be 
Portheus; Pe-keu {Phegeus) may be Perkeus; Pu-ra-ko {Phulakos) 
may be Pularchos; Pu-ri {Paris) may be Palis; Te-se-u {Theseus) 
may be Therseus; and so forth. 

Alfav^: KN Np 973, Ai-wa. 
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pp. 100 f.: 106 names in -evs are listed; 26 of these are un¬ 
identifiable, the majority of the remainder are obscure or ambigu¬ 
ous. 

Ibid. p. 104; a list of 20 names which coincide with those of Trojans 
in the Epic; but some of them (e.g. Antenor, Ilos, Pandaros, 
Phegeus, Phylakos, Puris, Tros) are merely possibilities, alterna¬ 
tives being admitted by the ambiguous spelling. 

Note also the feminine name in no. 143, To--ro-ja. 

®®The termination in -or is indicated by E-ko4o^ri-jo in PY Cn 45. 
^®The Lesbians called Priam n€p(p)a/ios; the lonians, ITptapos: that 
is all very comprehensible if his name really sounded something like 
Periamos. 

See Kerschensteiner (n. 70 above) 46 flF. with n. 39. 
riL»Xos: the Tablets passim. Xa 12, a-pi-ke-ne-a. Bpvov: 

no. 40, Tu-ru-we-u (0pu€us?). Aiiru; A-pu%^ frequently. KuTrapcwi^ccs: 
no. 187 Ku-pa-ri-sOy no. 56 Ku-pa-^ri-si-jo. "EXos: nos. 257, 258 
E-re-i (or E-re-e). ^Afyninj, IlTeXeSs, Awpiov do not occur in the Tablets. 

Contrast with this the list compiled by the relatively late poet of 
the Embassy in Iliad IX (pp. 297 flF. below): not one of his seven 
places recurs in the 'Fablets. 

102 Pylos and (if the equation is correct) Aipu. 
io3jr)jv/(5 nos. 75 and 250; the Tablets’ Nine are (in order) P/-*82, 
Me-ta^pay Pe-to-noy Pa-ki-ja-y A-pu^y A-ke-re-way E-ra40y Ka-ra- 
do-roy Ri-jo. The fifth may well be AipUy the eighth and ninth 
Kharadros and Rhion; the identifications of the other six are all 
very doubtful or else wholly unknown. Not one of them can be 
located on the map. 

Vn 05. 

DMG no. 257. 

Ro-u-so for E-ra~to. 

A-ke-^re-wa and Pa-ki-ja- are specially prominent; Pe4o-no and 
E-ra4o occur no more frequently (indeed less so) than numerous 
other places (e.g. I-wa-sOy Ro-o-way Ro-u-so)\ the other five are 
named more frequently than most other places except A-ke-re-wa 
and Pa-kuja^, 

'«^DMGp. 142. 

Ibid. nos. 75, 250, 257. 

Ibid. pp. 290 f. 

111 Ibid. no. 258 

112 Ibid. no. 54. 

113 Ibid. nos. 56-60. 

11 ^ Unless there is some special significance in the fact that the o-ka 
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at A-ke~re~wa has three hequetai whereas the others have two, one, 
or none at all. 

Charadros, 60.S; Me-ta-pa, 58.3. 

No. 172 (reverse) 2 shows a particularly close connexion between 
Pylos itself and Pa-ki-ja- {Pu-^ro: Lje-to-qe Pa-ki-ja-si etc.). No. 
97 mentions Pa-ki-ja- in immediate connexion with the wanax; 
the special importance of the place is manifest in no. 114 also. 
A-ke-re-wa is the centre of a military (no. 59.11) and naval (54.7) 
force, and it heads the list of what appear to be places officially 
inspected (no. 154) by A-ko-so-ta, evidently an important palace 
functionary (n. 37 above). 

”7 No. 51.11. 

No. 258.21. 

No. 56.8, twenty Kuparissian ke-ki-de (a Truppennamt: Miihlestein, 
op. cit. 18) under the command of Nedwatas; no. 56.10, another 
ten of the same; no. 187, ‘‘at Kuparissos, the ke-kude are in pos¬ 
session.** 

Only (if at all: pp. 193 ff.) in nos. 53-60. 



VI 

Some Mycenaean Relics 
in the Iliad 


The searcher for historical fact in the Homeric 
Iliad must begin by finding the answer to two questions. First, 
how far back does the Greek Epic tradition extend? It is obvious 
that the Iliad presupposes poetry of the same type over a long 
period of time: but how long? Does the tradition go back beyond 
the Dark Ages into the period when the glory of Mycenae was 
still great? Secondly, if the answer to that question is affirmative 
in general, how far back does this particular theme of poetry go, 
the story of the Achaean siege of Troy? Was it already sung by 
poets in the royal or noble courts of Greece in the 12th century 

B.C.? 

The answer to the first of these questions may be stated with 
the utmost brevity. It has long been known that the pedigree of 
Greek Epic poetry ascends into the Mycenaean era. The proofs 
of this have been stated so often before that I do no more than 
repeat them summarily. 

The one proof is provided by comparison of certain passages 
in the Iliad with objects discovered by excavation. The Iliad and 
Odyssey describe in accurate detail places and objects which never 
existed in the world after the Mycenaean era. The boar’s-tusk 
helmet in the Tenth Book of the Iliad is one of the best ex¬ 
amples; here is a distinctive and complex object, accurately de¬ 
scribed in the Iliad at the latest stage of its development, 
known to have been fashionable so far back as the 16th and 
15th centuries b.c., obsolete in the 13th and extinct in the 12th 
century.^ In the words of Martin Nilsson, “such an object, the 

* For notes to chapter vi see pages 265-296. 
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containing parts of which were of perishable materials,. . . 
would not have survived the centuries separating the Mycenae¬ 
an Age from the beginning of the historical period. There is no 
explanation left but the one that the description was preserved 
through the lapse of time by the epic tradition.There are sev¬ 
eral other such examples:* each singly and all together they 
testify, beyond the possibility of confutation, that the memory 
of certain material objects survived from the Mycenaean era 
into the Iliad, hundreds of years after the objects themselves 
had disappeared from the world. This is one of the most certain 
and most important discoveries ever made in the field of Homer¬ 
ic scholarship. 

The second proof is provided by the Homeric dialect. The 
language of the Epic is predominantly Ionic: but deeply em¬ 
bedded within it are forms and features alien to Tonic but fa¬ 
miliar to the Arcadian and Aeolic dialects. Many but not all of 
these non-ionic features are irreplaceable: that is to say, the 
corresponding Ionic forms are excluded by the metre. 

Now the Arcadian and Aeolic dialects, as we know them, are 
descendants of the dialects predominant in southern and north¬ 
ern Hellas (respectively) in the Mycenaean period: and their 
presence in the Ionian Epic has generally been regarded as good 
evidence that the Epic must have a continuous history from the 
Mycenaean period onwards, when those dialects were pre¬ 
dominant. Until recently it seemed reasonable to infer the fol¬ 
lowing series of events: the Epic was originally created in Hellas 
by peoples who spoke the Arcadian and Aeolic dialects; when 
these peoples migrated to Asia Minor under pressure from the 
Dorians, they came into contact with other emigrants, speakers 
of the Ionic dialect, in Asia Minor; and these lonians adopted 
the Aeolic-Arcadian Epic, made it their own, gradually trans¬ 
formed it both in language and in spirit into an Ionian poetry, 
but retained within it numerous indispensable forms and 
phrases, essential constituents of the verse, irreplaceable by 
Ionic counterparts. I'his account of the phenomena has re¬ 
cently been challenged, and the new outlook has at least in one 
aspect an advantage over the old. 
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The new theory maintains, in briefest summary, the follow¬ 
ing position:^ The dialect which we call Ionic is fundamentally 
akin to Arcadian; the peculiar features which differentiate it 
from other dialects as Ionic are all (or most) of relatively late 
development. In the Mycenaean period one dialect was pre¬ 
dominant in southern Greece: when the Dorians occupied the 
Peloponnese, part of the Mycenaean population stayed at 
home, part emigrated; the stay-at-homes, to be called “Arcadi¬ 
ans,” retained their dialect with comparatively little change 
through the Dark Ages, while the emigrants, to be called “loni- 
ans,” developed a number of new characteristics in their new 
homes. This theory has yet to stand the test of time;^ if it 
should prove to be true, we shall have to change our opinion 
about the origin of the apparent mixture of dialects in the Epic. 
I'here will be this advantage, that it will no longer be necessary 
to postulate a transference of the Epic from a people of one 
dialect to a people of another dialect. Arcadian features in the 
Epic will be heirlooms from the past of the Ionian people them¬ 
selves; and we shall now suppose simply that the Mycenaean 
emigrants from the Peloponnese took their own poetry with 
them to Asia Minor,® where it developed in the course of time, 
without change of owner, into the Ionian Epic. 

We shall still have to insist, however, that the Ionian Epic 
itself does not reveal or represent the alleged evolution from 
Mycenaean into Ionian dialect. The phenomena in the Epic 
remain what they were,—heirlooms from a remote past, not 
stages in an evolutionary process; they are still strange and iso¬ 
lated, apparently alien elements embedded in up-to-date Ionic. 
Let these elements be not (after all) alien, but simply “Old 
Ionic”: they are nevertheless of immensely greater antiquity 
than the “New Ionic.” They are (many of them) forms and fea¬ 
tures which had long been extinct or obsolete in the language at 
the time when the Epic flourished in Ionia: they go back to a 
time when the South Mycenaean dialect had not yet ramified 
into its two divergent branches. The new theory is thus not es¬ 
sentially incompatible with the old in this respect: the origin of 
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the Arcadian elements is differently explained, but their sig- 
nificance remains what it was,—they still carry the Epic back to 
the Mycenaean past. And the existence of specifically Aeolic 
forms confirms this conclusion: they are relics of a time—the 
Mycenaean period—when Aeolic was spoken in the north, 
Arcadian in the south of Greece, and poetry was composed in 
both, each admitting the influence of the other.'' 

Now for the second question. We know that the Greek Epic 
extends back into the Mycenaean era: do we also know that this 
particular theme, the Achaean siege of Troy, was the subject of 
poetry at that time? The answer will be given in the present lec¬ 
ture. It will (I hope) become apparent that the Iliad preserves 
facts about the Trojans which could not have been known to 
anybody after the fall of Troy VII*, and facts about the Achae- 
ans which are intelligible only against the background of the 
Trojan War. This is my principal theme; but I introduce it with 
the reminder that Martin Nilsson, in his Sather Lectures for 
1932 , proved that Greek mythology in general is of Mycenaean 
origin. The lonians inherited little if any mythology from their 
own past, apart from the foundation legends of a few cities: all 
the great legends of Greece are connected with centres of Myce¬ 
naean civilization,—“a constant correlation” which “cannot be 
considered as accidental.” Moreover “a close inspection shows 
that the mythical importance of a site corresponds to its impor¬ 
tance in the Mycenaean civilization”:* Oedipus at Thebes, Her¬ 
acles at Tiryns, Agamemnon at Mycenae, the Argonauts at 
Orchomenos and lolcos,—the celebrated stories revolve around 
the most important centres of Mycenaean culture and power, 
most of which lapsed into long obscurity after the 12th century 
B.c. Thus the story of Troy is seen against a much broader 
background: it is one of many subjects of poetry which all have 
this in common, that they are indissolubly linked to the great 
palaces of Mycenaean Hellas in the days of their glory. And 
after hundreds of years have elapsed the Iliad still displays the 
story of Troy in its Mycenaean setting; the events and persons 
have nothing whatever to do with lonians of the 10th or the 
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9 th or the 8th century b.c. For this reason alone we could be 
fairly confident that the story and its setting have been trans¬ 
mitted to the lonians by their Achaean predecessors in the art 
of Epic poetry. But now let us look at a different source of in¬ 
formation, the formular phrases in the Iliad itself. 

The Epic has a continuous history from the Mycenaean era to 
the making of the Iliad. But the Iliad is a late, indeed the latest, 
version of the story, refashioned and told afresh by the genius of 
Ionia in the 9 th century b.c.: surely it may well be that few 
traces of its Mycenaean past survive.^ Certainly there are no 
extensive “Mycenaean passages” remaining in the Iliad (excell¬ 
ing, with many reservations, the Catalogues in the Second 
Book). But there is a special reason why the Iliad might never¬ 
theless preserve many a relic from Mycenaean times, continu¬ 
ously transmitted through the centuries: I mean //?<? formular 
character of its language^ which confirms the high antiquity of the 
Epic and at the same time guarantees the preservation of many 
a fact and fancy from the remotest p.'ist. 

It is not easy at first to grasp the full significance of Mihmin 
Parry’s discovery'* that the language of the Homeric poems is of 
a type unique in Greek literature,—that it is to a very great 
extent a language of traditional formulas, created in the course 
of a long period of time by poets who composed in the mintl 
without the aid of writing. I shall briefly describe some of its 
principal characteristics. 

The Greek Epic is (to use a convenient term) oral poetry. Its 
language differs from that of all other Greek poetry inasmuch as 
its units are not words, selected by the poet, combined by him 
into phrases, and adjusted by him to his metre: its units are 
formulas^^ phrases ready-made, extending in length from a 
word or two to several complete lines, already adapted to the 
metre, and either already adapted or instantly adaptable to the 
limited range of ideas which the subject-matter of the Greek 
Epic may require him to express. The oral poet composes while 
he recites; he must therefore be able to rely upon his memory. 
He makes his lines out of formulas which he knows by heart, anti 
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which he has learnt to use in this way as one learns to use an 
ordinary language. Whatever he needs to say next is immedi- 
atel\' supplied, not by words which he must combine and ver¬ 
sify, but by phrases already complete and metrical. “Unlike the 
poet who writes out his lines ... he cannot think without hurry 
about his next word, nor change what he has made, nor, before 
going on, read over what he has just written. ... He must have 
for his use word-groups all made to fit his verse.He must be a 
craftsman before he can become a poet: there is an immense 
stock of traditional formulas, to be learnt only by long appren¬ 
ticeship; and experience may then assist him to use them with 
any degree of skill from competence to consummate artistry. 

That the language of the Greek Epic is, in this sense, the 
creation of an oral poetry, is a fact capable of proof in detail; 
and the proofs offered by Milman Parry are of a quality not 
often to be found in literary studies. It is now a securely estab¬ 
lished fact, that the Iliad reveals the traditional formular lan¬ 
guage of an oral poetry in a very advanced phase of its develop¬ 
ment. Its treasury of formular phrases is distinguished by three 
virtues over and above their high poetic quality,—multitude, 
complexity, and thrift. 

About the multitude of formulas in the Greek Epic, let it 
suffice for the moment to say that about one-fifth of the 
Homeric poems is composed of lines wholly repeated from one 
place to another, and that in some 28,000 lines there are some 
25,000 repeated phrases. It is repetition which turns a phrase 
into a formula, and repetition is the child of utility and time; 
if there were no other evidence, we should be obliged to postu¬ 
late a very long period of time to account for the develop¬ 
ment of so gigantic a treasury of formular phrases. 

And we have to reflect not only upon multitude but also upon 
complexity. “Each formula is . . . made in view of the other 
formulas with which it is to be joined”;^* and many formulas 
have an internal flexibility, such that the formula is not a com¬ 
pletely stereotyped phrase, but one of a group of phrases differ¬ 
ing (it may be) by a single word of equivalent metrical value but 
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radically different meaning; and such groups of phrases in turn 
“fall into groups which have a larger pattern in common. 
The interrelations of formulas, their internal flexibility and ex¬ 
ternal dovetailings, are developed in the Homeric Epic to an 
astonishing height of efficiency. 

The third characteristic of Homeric formulas is their econ¬ 
omy. Generally speaking, for a given idea within a given place 
in the line, there will be found in the vast treasury of phrases 
one formula and one only. The Epic language is to a very great 
extent “free of phrases which, having the same metrical value 
and expressing the same idea, could replace one another.An 
illustration of this “law of economy” (as I shall call it) was 
given by Milman Parry in the following words: “All the chief 
characters of the Iliad and Odyssey, if their names can be fitted 
into the last half of the verse along with an epithet, have a 
noun-epithet formula in the nominative, beginning with a 
simple consonant, which fills the verse between the trochaic 
caesura of the third foot and the verse-end: for instance, 
itoXutXos SIos ’Odvffffevs. ... In a list of 37 characters who have 
formulas of this type, which includes all those having any im¬ 
portance in the poems, there are only three names which have a 
second formula which could replace the first.And this is 
only part of a much more elaborate system of formulas for 
these proper names, in which the law of economy is operative: 
“if you take in the five grammatical cases singular of all the 
noun-epithet formulas used for Achilles, you will find that you 
have 45 difiPerent formulas of which none has, in the same case, 
the same metrical value.” . . . “When one multiplies the case of 
the single formula by all those which are to be found in the two 
poems, and which require the 250 pages of C. E. Schmidt’s 
Parallel-Homer for their listing, one has the statement of a thrift 
of expression which it is rather hard, perhaps, for us to under¬ 
stand.”^® What the poet has in memory is a stock of many thou¬ 
sands of interrelated formulas already adapted to his verse; 
and it may be stated as a general rule that none of these 
formulas can replace any other to express the same meaning in 
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the same part of the line. Common sense insists that the time 
required for the development of this vast, intricate, and highly 
economical phraseology is to be reckoned in generations, per¬ 
haps in hundreds of years. And since a formula, once it has 
outstripped and outlived all competitors, is (as a general rule) 
irreplaceable and immortal, it is to be expected that many 
phrases created for the Mycenaean Epic, having become 
formulas in the course of time, must have survived unchanged 
into the Ionian Iliad. In particular, the epithets in the Iliad 
traditionally linked with certain names are likely to be informa¬ 
tive in this respect. I begin with a few observations on the 
formular epithets for “the sea,” which offer a good illustration 
of the oral poet’s technique. 

The sea .—Four names for “the sea,” -irdPTos, &Xa, da\a(r(ra, 
and irikayos, occur altogether in 384 places; and in 143 of these 
iin epithet accompanies the noun. A study of these noun + 
epithet combinations^’ (which constitute only part of a wider 
formula-vocabulary for “the sea”) provides a vivid illustration 
of the oral technique in poetry: it becomes at once apparent 
that a very high proportion of the verse is composed of tradi¬ 
tional formulas supplied ready-made by the memory. The 143 
noun -h epithet combinations are almost entirely made up of a 
small number of repeated phrases ,—iroXiijv aXa, otvoin wovrm, 
iro\v 4 >\oi(r^oLo $a\a<T<rr]s, and the like. There are seventeen** of 
these formulas, accounting for all but 15 of the 143 passages. 
Moreover, in the Iliad, excepting a single line in the Fifteenth 
Book, the law of economy is strictly observed: each formula is 
unique, in the sense that it cannot be replaced by any other 
formula in the same part of the line. In this example, then, we 
find that the traditional formula-system accounts for more 
than nine-tenths of the composition: we have a glimpse not into 
the poet’s mind but into his memory. For this one idea, “the 
sea,” and for its expression in noun ■+• epithet phrases only, he 
relied upon his memory'^ to provide him with a ready-made 
formula for almost every requirement; and the traditional 
vocabulary was now so highly developed, so refined and re- 
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duced, that for each requirement he found never, or hardly ever, 
more than one single formula. He has no freedom to select his 
adjectives: he must adopt whatever combination of words is 
supplied by tradition for a given part of the verse; and that 
traditional combination brings with it an adjective which may 
or may not be suitable to the context. 

It is immediately obvious that the art of the Homeric poet, 
and the history of the development of the Homeric poems, can 
only be appreciated in the light of this peculiar technique of 
verse-making. I offer a few primary observations. 

1 ) Some formulas are of more recent creation than others. 
Those which include obsolete adjectives—arpuyeros for example, 
a word obsolete and unintelligible in the heyday of the Ionian 
Epic—are likely to be much older than those which include 
artificial forms, created by analogy out of metrical convenience 
(such as evpia ttSvtov, for eiipOv, on the analogy of tvpei irdvrwi). 
The creation of formulas presumably continued over a long 
period of time; so long as oral poetry remained a living art, new 
phrases were invented; utility, tested by time, would confirm 
some and reject others.” The greater the combination of com¬ 
plexity with economy in a formula-system, the older it is like¬ 
ly to be: but in each example we must look to see whether there 
is in the epithet (or occasionally in the noun) some particular 
quality which proves or indicates that the formula is very 
ancient. Such quality may be observed in more than one aspect 
of a formula: in some special peculiarity of language (for ex¬ 
ample, the obsolete syntactical relation typified by ^oiiu ayadSs, 
7 r66as wm); in the facts that a word is moribund in the Epic it- 
selT® and utterly extinct thereafter (for example, peXlT? 

in the sense “spear”); in restriction of usage (for example, the 
limitation of ^atSi/xos to a very small number of nouns and to a 
single position in the line); in its intrinsic meaning (a&Kos ijiire 
vhpyov, the shield that is carried “like a tower,” an object which 
never existed after the Mycenaean era). One or more of such 
characteristics, in conjunction with complex and economic 
formular usage, may testify that a particular noun + epithet 
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combination ascends to an age very much remoter than that of 
the Ionian Epic. 

2 ) The law of economy is not quite strictly observed. In most 
of the larger samples a few breaches of the law occur. “The 
sea” admits a single exception to the rule: in one place in the 
Iliad and in two in the Odyssey evpvirhpoio stands where 

ro\v<l)\olcr^oLo 6a\aa<Ti)s could stand since neither epithet oc- 
ciirs elsewhere, we are not free to suppose that the one has been 
transferred to the sea from some more familiar attachment; and 
we must certainly not suppose that evpviropoio was deliberately 
chosen by the poet as being the more suitable to its context. 
In the Iliad passage it is much less suitable than To\v<i>\oiapoio 
would have been; and, in general, what is selected by the poet 
is not the epithet but the combination of noun + epithet, and 
his criterion is not suitability to the context but metrical con- 
venience.^- 

We have to recognize the fact that alternarive formulas, 
though relatively very rare, do yet exist: Stoi ’Axaioi is competing 
with KovpoL ’AxanSt*, "Ektopos Avdpo(f)6voio witli ixTroSa/iOto, iv^oov 
with ivrpoxov appa, xpvavvios with xP^<^^povos "Apre/its, Trrepiet're? 
with arovbivTts oiaroi, among others. In some cases, it may be, 
the selective process which has established the law of economy 
throughout the poet’s language is not yet quite complete; in 
others, an epithet is transferred from one traditional phrase to 
another under the influence of analogy; in others, the jwet’s 
memory or training may be at fault; in a very few the variant 
epithet may have been deliberately selected by the poet. The 
most significant and interesting feature of these duplicates is 
their rarity: the value of the law of economy as evidence for 
the high antiquity of the formula-systems is emphasized by this 
striking contrast of the innumerable traditional with the mere 
handful of equivalent phrases. 

3 ) A further type of economy is imposed on the formula- 
system by the long process of natural selection. For “the sea” 
there are three common nouns®* and about a dozen traditional 
epithets. Each of tlie common nouns might conveniently be 
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used in all of its four declension-cases: but in fact the process 
of selection has so restricted the formula-system that noun + 
epithet combinations in the dative case are supplied with irSvros 
only, and in the genitive with dakaaaa and dX6s only. Moreover 
the epithets are for the most part restricted each to its own 
noun: only iroXids and arpvyfTos are used with more than one of 
the nouns. Nouns originally distinct in meaning may become 
more or less synonymous in the course of time: for example, 
tSvtos and dX6s may be used in the Epic without distinction of 
meaning; yet their usages pre.serve the memory of a time when 
TrdvTos signified the deep sea, dX6s the sea around the coast.®^ 
Adjectives applicable to the one might at that time be excluded 
by the other: and indeed it is the original distinction of meaning 
which explains why the formular language excluded dXds 
ixOvoia<TTis, dXds evpeitjs, and why ets aXa, dX6$ are common 
whereas is ttovtov, Ik irbvrov are not. 

4) Such contrast between an older restricted sense and a 
more recent freer one is quite often to be observed; and here and 
there we discern a most interesting fact. Take a noun which has 
certain formular epithets but also a number of nonformular 
epithets scattered through the poems; look at these two classes 
of epithets, and you may see that the same noun is being quite 
differently described by the two classes; for example, the shields 
described by the recurrent phrases are fundamentally different 
from those described by the nonrecurrent phrases. 

5) It must not be supposed that the formular language was 
ever limited to the extent observable in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
These two poems are the only survivors from a much larger 
number, and their formular language is only a fraction of the 
whole.“ There is only a single instance of 0dXacr<rA re rixv^(^<ra: 
but there exists no metrical equivalent, and this phrase, which 
has a traditional ring, may well have been a common formula; 
the same is to be said of the isolated 6t.vepmp&l>is iyxo^ in A 256. 

Whereas the law of economy excludes such a formula as 
KopvOaioXos Atas, the need being already supplied by Ttkapi^vios 
Atas; and whereas original distinction in the meaning of the 
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nouns accounts for the absence of a\6s tvptiris; it is mere chance 
which has suppressed such convenient formulas as TroXtir Kara 
irSvTov, rbvTov iir’ eiipOv, and hundreds of others. 

6) The few individual phrases attest as a rule no desire to 
create anything novel or picturesque or otherwise effective. 
Some are merely variations of traditional phraseologyothers 
are inspired by analogy; others owe their existence simply to 
forgetfulness or ignorance of the traditional phraseology,— 
there was no excuse for putting yXavKt) . . . daXaaaa in tlie room 
of itoXh) . . . d&Xaa'a'a in II 34; and pelkavi ttoptwi in fi 79 was a 
monstrous lapse of memory.'-*’ The composer of aXa Top(t>vpir}p, 
dXos TToXv^ivdtos, /SafietTjs a\6s, eis a\a . . . ^aOeiav, was merely 
serving the convenience of the moment by transferring tradi¬ 
tional epithets from other objects to “the sea.”’* The question 
whether such novel phrases might one day become respectable 
formulas depends entirely on their utility. There remains in 
this category only one combination, aXa pappapiw, which can 
be identified as a new flight of fancy, owing nothing to tradi¬ 
tion or analogy, inspired by the desire to create a picturesque 
phrase.**® 

7) In the great majority of formular phrases, noun and epi¬ 
thet are juxtaposed.*® This is natural, since they were designed 
to fill a given section of the verse; and it is in general true over 
the whole extent of the Epic formulas: KopvBaioXos ''Ektup occurs 
38 times, KopvdaidXos divided from "Ektup only once; rroSas ukvs 
’AxiXXeaj 31 times, divided never; <^ai6ijuo$ 70 times, never sepa¬ 
rated from its noun. Hundreds of similar examples may be 
readily accumulated. The epithets for “the sea” thus illustrate 
a general rule: of the 17 formular combinations, 14 (with 114 
occurrences) have noun and adjective juxtaposed; only 3 (with 
only 17 occurrences) have them separated. The commonest 
form of separation is that exemplified by icvpatPOPTa, ixBvbtvra, at 
the end of the line, where a stock epithet is conveniently added 
to fill the end of a line of which the sense is already complete. 

This coherence of noun and epithet is highly significant. It 
means that where an epithet can be proved to be very ancient. 
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a noun (or name) with which it is specially associated must be 
very ancient too; and this is specially probable where the epithet 
is of an absolutely restricted type,—in the Iliad, rbba% ukOs is 
never used of anybody but Achilles, KopvdaioKos of no hero but 
Hector. If it can be shown that these epithets are of very high 
antiquity, the names with which alone they are associated must 
likewise go back to the remote past; for the survival of the epi¬ 
thets in the Epic depended upon their connexion with the 
names. 

8 ) In the example of “the sea,” formular phrases accounted 
for about nine-tenths of all the noun + epithet combinations. 
A similar study applied to dozens of other themes and objects 
in the Epic shows, as a general rule, that this example is typical 
of the whole,—not merely of noun + epithet phrases, but of any 
other sort of phrase. This very high proportion of the Iliad, be¬ 
tween four-fifths and nine-tenths of the whole, is composed of 
ready-made phrases, remembered from the past, not created 
for the present. This is the extent of the limitations upon the 
Homeric poet. He has no interest in originality of expression, 
or in variety. He uses or adapts inherited formulas. When these 
fail to serve the need of the moment, then—and as a rule then 
only—he makes a new phrase: but that happens relatively sel¬ 
dom, and through compulsion, not choice. The primary require¬ 
ment of this poetry is that its language should be fixed and 
familiar. It differs from written poetry, inasmuch as its language 
is created not by choice and arrangement of words, but by use 
and adaptation of words already chosen and arranged. I am 
very far from suggesting that there is less scope for poetic art 
in oral than in written verse. Our appreciation of the Greek 
Epic begins with the recognition of its formular technique of 
oral composition: let nobody suppose for a moment that I think 
it ends there. 

The sky .—The sky gives another example, very briefly and 
clearly, of the Homeric poet’s dependence on a small stock of 
formular phrases. The noun ovpavbs, which occurs about 100 
times, is combined with an epithet in 53 passages; 48 of these 53 
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are repetitions of only three formular phrases, ixiyav ovpavbv, 
ovpavdv tvpvv, and ovpavov &<TTep6tvTa. The law of economy is 
never broken, and the phrases have fixed positions in the line.®^ 

fVine. —Wine is mentioned under the name olvos in 137 
places, including 72 in noun + epithet combination. Three 
formular phrases account for 20 of the Iliad’s 22 examples; and 
of the remaining two, one is evidently traditional and the other 
may be also. In this example, then, tradition supplied the poet 
with the whole of what he needed. The Odyssey, which has 50 
noun + epithet combinations, oflFers much greater variety: but 
nine recurrent phrases account for 45 out of 50 passages, and 
two of the remainder are simple variations of formula; of the 
remaining three, two are special cases where the adjective is a 
predicate, and the third may be traditional. The law of economy 
is maintained in all but one out of 72 places.’^ 

4>alScpos and o^pipas .—These two epithets vividly illustrate the 
severity of the laws and limitations imposed by tradition on the 
oral poet in the composition of the Iliad. Both are potentially of 
a most useful type, easily adaptable to three or four places in 
the line, and broad enough in meaning to be applicable to a 
great variety of subjects. Yet both are in practice absolutely 
confined to one and the same position in the line (the fifth 
foot), and both are restricted to an exceptionally narrow range 
of subjects. All 50 examples of <f>a'i.dipos are made up of five re¬ 
current phrases: no other subject has this epithet except Ajax, 
Achilles, Hector, “son,” and “limbs.” The epithet o^pipos is 
not less austere in behaviour: four phrases account for all but 
one of 25 examples; only Hector, Ares, Achilles, and “spear” 
receive it, with a single exception. So imperative is the restric¬ 
tion to the fifth foot that, when iyxos requires an epithet of 
this metrical value elsewhere in the line, aXwjuo*' is invariably 
used instead of b^pipav. 

The Odyssey, as so often, differs: it has very nearly forgotten 
the word 6 / 8 pt/toy, which occurs thrice within a short space in 
the Ninth Book and nowhere else; it has no idea of any restric¬ 
tion to particular subjects or to a particular place in the line. 
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Its usage of <f>aidinos is much more conventional, but here too is 
a characteristic innovation,—the antitraditional dative case 
combined with an antitraditional subject, “the shoulder.”*® 

Tke shield oj Ajax .—The noun + epithet combinations for 
“the shield” in the Iliad are of exceptional interest. In general, 
they are obviously a product of the oral technique in poetry; of 
84 examples,*^ all but 18 are, or include, repetitions of ready¬ 
made phrases.®* But here we observe, not for the last time, two 
illuminating facts. First, the recurrent phrases differ funda¬ 
mentally from the nonrecurrent phrases in the types of shield 
which they describe; secondly, one of the recurrent phrases pro¬ 
vides the clearest possible example of a Mycenaean relic em¬ 
bedded in a Homeric formula. 

The difference between the types of shield described by the 
recurrent and the nonrecurrent phrases admits an obvious ex¬ 
planation. The Ionian poets inherited a stock of formulas which 
as a rule they employed in composing their verses, but on the 
few occasions when no formula was available or convenient 
they invented epithets of their own. Now their own epithets 
naturally describe the shields with which they themselves were 
familiar; and it happens that these were fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from the shields described by the ancient formulas. Thus 
arose the distinction which we observe in the Iliad. The tradi¬ 
tional epithets describe two kinds of shield:®* orA/cos, a large, 
strong, broad shield made of layers of leather; and Ao-xts, a round 
shield with a boss (or bosses) on the face. Now the traditional 
epithets account for about four-fifths of the passages in which 
noun -f epithet combinations occur: and it is noticeable that 
not one of them says anything about the only aspect of the 
shield that is normally visible ,—the outer surface.^’’ There can 
only be one reason for this reticence: that there was nothing 
worth saying about it; at least, the outer surface cannot have 
been the most interesting feature of the shield. But here is a 
violent conflict between the old formulas and the new individual 
epithets: for the outer surface is the one part of the shield which 
interests the Ionian poet; and the few individual epithets sharp- 
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ly contradict the many formular epithets, putting the emphasis 
on an outer face of bronze, “which, when it existed at all, must 
have been far the most conspicuous feature.” The Ionian poet is 
familiar with a bronze-faced shield: yet he has not a single 
formula-phrase at his command to describe it. The force of 
tradition compels him regularly to describe a shield with no 
bronze face: from time to time, but seldom, the formulas leave 
him a loop-hole for the insertion of an adjective of his own, and 
then at once the shield becomes brazen, of beaten metal, flash¬ 
ing, gleaming, beautiful, and variegated.®* What he knows, and 
what he would describe if he could, is very different from what 
his formular vocabulary compels him to describe; and he has 
not yet attempted, or has failed in the attempt, to create new 
formulas to describe new objects.®* 

This is a satisfactory proof that the formulas must be very 
old; but can we say how old? The shield of Ajax gives an 
answer. It is very large; it is carried “like a tower”; and in two 
passages^® it has a strap which passes over the left shoulder ,— 
“a position only possible with a body-shield which was used as 
a stationary defence to be set in place when both hands were 
free from wielding weapons.” Periphetes” trips over the rim of 
his own shield; Hector’s thumps against his neck and ankles.^® 
Now, to find a shield of this type—a huge shield, without metal 
surface, a shield which you set up in front of your body “like a 
tower”—we must go far back into the Minoan-Mycenaean era. 
This type is seen on dagger blade and signet ring from the shaft 
graves at Mycenae, and on other works of art down to, but not 
after, the third Late Helladic period.^® The traditional descrip¬ 
tion of the shield of Ajax, together with one or two episodes in 
the Iliad, preserves the memory of an object which was common 
in the Mycenaean era but never existed in the world afterwards. 
And there is no way by which that memory could have been 
preserved through the Dark Ages into our Iliad except through 
the medium of Greek Epic poetry, orally composed and con¬ 
tinuously transmitted. These traditional phrases, <t&kos 

vi>Tt irhpyov and the like, are and always have been constituents 
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of dactylic hexameter verse; their form and their matter teach 
us that the Greek Epic was being composed already in the 
Mycenaean era; the history of the Iliad, in which these phrases 
are preserved, must be continuous from the time of the fall of 
Troy or thereabouts, and may be much older. 

Consider further that the shield which is “of seven oxhides,” 
which is carried “like a tower,” and which has a strap passing 
over the left shoulder, is not just anybody’s shield: it is the 
shield of Ajax; and the name of Ajax is embedded in the 
formulas together with the prehistoric epithets. Nobody else is 
allowed to supplant him.^^ Shields are mentioned in 170 pas¬ 
sages, and more than a hundred Achaeans are named, in the 
Iliad: but nobody else has a shield that is iirra^btiov or is carried 
hvrt TTvpyov. This remarkable consistency is not fortuitous: what 
the traditional phrases have preserved is not only the My¬ 
cenaean shield but also the name of the Mycenaean hero with 
whom alone it is associated. Ajax has played his part in the 
Greek Epic since the Mycenaean era. So, perhaps, has Peri- 
phetes. His shield, described by a unique epithet, “reaching to 
the feet,” was long enough to trip him up: it is either a tower 
shield or a figure-of-eight; and its bearer is actually called "the 
man from Mycenaef MvKriuaios —the only person in 

the whole Greek Epic so described: the uniqueness and aptness 
of his description indicate again that tradition has preserved not 
only the Mycenaean shield but also the name of its owner, a 
pair indissolubly compacted. 

But it is not enough to say simply that the tower shield of 
Ajax is an heirloom in the Iliad from its Mycenaean past. This 
type of shield is first seen in Hellas on dagger blade and signet 
ring from the shaft graves at Mycenae, made in the 16th cen¬ 
tury B.C.: but an entirely different type of shield is portrayed 
on the monuments from the 13th century onwards,—a relative¬ 
ly small shield, more or less round, wielded by a central hand¬ 
grip; and the shields described by the formulas in the Iliad are 
also entirely different from the tower shield, one being a broad 
leather adicos, the other a round bossed aairls, both wielded by 
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hand and both very much smaller than the tower shield. What 
Miss Lorimer writes of the body shield in general applies with 
special force to the tower shield: “Homer’s body-shield per¬ 
petuates the memory of those current in IJl 1 and II [i.e., c. 
1600-1400 B.C.], and probably still remembered in the early part 
of l.H 1II [i.e., in the 14th century]. . . . d’he poet’s knowledge 
cannot be accounted for by assuming the survival through so 
many disturbed centuries of objects made of perishable ma¬ 
terial; it can only have come to him by poetic transmission.”*'^ 
Thus the Epic formulas, which as a rule describe shields of the 
late Mycenaean era, here preserve also the memory of a type 
obsolete if not extinct already at that time. 

If Ajax and his shield are inseparable, it follows that the per¬ 
son of Ajax was celebrated in poetry when the tower shield was 
in vogue; and that is long before the Trojan War. I’he magnet 
of the Trojan War has attracted this hero of earlier adventures. 
The evidence enforces this conclusion: and confirmation comes 
from an unexpected source,— from the fact that of all the great 
heroes Ajax alone had no place in the immemorially old Cata¬ 
logue of Ships; a deficiency made the more obvious by what 
was intended to correct it, the addition of a single line to insert 
his name.^* It is surely not by mere chance that the Catalogue 
omitted from its list of combatants the one great hero whose 
equipment anyway removes him to an era earlier than the 
Trojan War."*^ 

Among many things that might be said about the antiquity 
of Ajax, one is of particular interest. 

There are two Ajaxes in the Iliad: the great Ajax, son of Tela¬ 
mon, and a smaller Ajax, son of Oileus, commander of the 
Locrians from the north of Hellas. Of these two the Iliad often 
speaks, or appears to speak, in the dual number, Atavre: we 
understand by that term “Ajax the son of Telamon and Ajax 
the son of Oileus”; and that is certainly what the Ionian poet 
himself understood. But the life of the tradition is immensely 
long; and the Iliad has not quite obliterated a much earlier 
meaning of Alavre ,—one so old that there is hardly another trace 
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of it even among the most ancient linguistic relics preserved by 
the Greek Epic. 

Wackernagel observed, so long ago as 1877/* a number of re¬ 
markable and related facts. First, since nothing but their name, 
“Ajax,” connects the two persons in question, the coupling of 
them in the dual number is an abuse of language. The primary 
function of the dual in Greek is to couple pairs ,—two eyes, or 
ears, or knees; two parents, and the like. Its usage was soon ex¬ 
tended to include couples which are not, strictly speaking, 
pairs; but it was not intended to stretch so far as to cover two 
completely unrelated objects or persons who merely happen to 
have the same name. Secondly, the following power was in¬ 
herent in the Indo-European dual: if two different words were 
capable of being united in a dual number (for example, “father” 
and “mother”), then one of the pair alone, acting for both of 
them, might take the dual ending. Thirdly, Ajax has a brother, 
very closely associated with him in the Iliad,—Teucer; and 
(this was Wackernagel’s astonishing discovery) the Iliad pre¬ 
serves clear traces of the use of the dual Atorre in the manner 
just described, meaning “Ajax and his brother," Ajax and 
Teucer, the pair of brothers,'*® might regularly be given dual 
adjective or verb when mentioned together, and the name of 
one, in the dual number, might stand for both. \( klavrt was a 
very ancient term, it cannot have meant “the two persons who 
happen to be called Ajax”; but it could have meant “Ajax and 
his brother”; and the Iliad indicates that this is just what it did 
mean at an earlier period. This usage of the dual has disap¬ 
peared even from the Epic except in a single other example: 
MoXlore, which originally meant “Molion and his twin brother.” 
Once more, it is not by mere chance that Ajax is the person as¬ 
sociated with a relic of exceptionally remote antiquity. 

There is one place in the Iliad where it is very obvious that 
Aiavre means “Ajax and his brother Teucer,” not “the two 
Ajaxes.” In the Fourth Book, from verse 223 onwards, Aga¬ 
memnon reviews his army, visiting one contingent after an¬ 
other. He inspected the Cretans and spoke to their leader 
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Idomeneus. Then he passed on and came to “the Ajaxes,” who 
were already at the head of their infantry, formed in dense com¬ 
panies, bristling with spears and shields; to them also he spoke, 
and passed on. Now pause a moment, Agamemnon, and tell us, 
what contingent it is that you have visited. “The two Ajaxes’, 
of course.” But do you not see that there is no such possibility? 
The two Ajaxes have nothing in common but the name: they 
are not joint commanders of one regiment. And do not plead 
that no harm is done if two different regiments are for the mo¬ 
ment combined into one. Remember those “dense companies, 
bristling with spears and shields”: but the only thing that any¬ 
one knows about the regiment of the smaller Ajax is just this,— 
that it has no spears or shields, and that it never takes the field 
beside any other regiment; it does not join in pitched battles, 
but keeps its distance, and its only weapon is bow and arrow,^® 
a thing despised by the Achaeans ih the Iliad. Only a poet who 
luid no clear vision, indeed no vision at all, of the scene which 
he is describing could combine this exceptional and indeed 
unique contingent of semi-savage Locrians with the highly con¬ 
ventional®^ troops of another chieftain,—merely because the 
two leaders happen to have the same name. Certainly the poet, 
if asked, would say that Aiavrt means “the two Ajaxes”; and 
would admit that he has made a bad mistake. But he has not 
made a mistake, except in his interpretation of Atavre: he has 
preserved an almost obliterated truth, the usage of Atavre in the 
sense “Ajax and his brother.” Tradition supplied him with a 
formula for addressing Ajax, Aiavrt ’Apyeiwv riyfiTope, in which 
Ajax’s brother was included: in the early Epic this formula had 
been employed correctly; and the force of immemorial tradition 
has preserved it in a few contexts up to the end. It is very 
natural that the later poet should fail to notice the occasional 
confusion which is caused by the difference between the old and 
the new meanings of a word or formula; but no poet would of his 
own free will, as a positive and creative act, describe the two 
Ajaxes as joint commanders of an army comprising the regu¬ 
lar Salaminians and the highly irregular Locrians. 
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There is at least one other place where the original meaning 
of klavre, “Ajax and his brother,” is deeply embedded in the 
Iliad. In N 177 ff. Ajax and his brother Teucer are fighting side 
by side. Teucer kills Imbrios: he therefore has the right to strip 
the body of its armour; and he sets out to do so. Hector inter¬ 
venes, but is repelled by Ajax; and the Atavrt proceed to drag and 
despoil the body of Imbrios. Here it is very obvious that Alavre 
means “Ajax and Teucer”: nobody else took part in the killing 
of Imbrios; nobody else has any interest in, or claim to, the 
spoils. It is indeed so obvious, that the later poets were in¬ 
spired to correct what they thought to be a mistake. If the 
term Alavre was used, the smaller Ajax must have been engaged 
in the action; let us proceed at once to say “that the head of 
Imbrios was now cut off by Ajax the son of Oileus.” This we 
shall certainly not tolerate: what, we shall ask this bounding 
intruder, are you doing with a head which belongs to us? 
Imbrios was our victim, not yours: Teucer killed him, Ajax 
helped to secure the body; you had nothing whatever to do 
with him. The smaller Ajax pops into the scene suddenly, and 
out of it again immediately, having done his simple duty; 
which was, to bring the term Alavre into line with modern 
opinion. 

The spear of Achilles. —Some of the commonest words in the 
Greek language are of unknown origin, apparently not of 
Indo-European stock: ayaBlK and KaKbs, eiprjvr} and TbXefws, 4>fd)v 
and (Tupa, avOpoyros and -rrapdivos. It is a peculiar feature of the 
Greek Epic vocabulary, that it includes pairs of words, used 
more or less synonymously, of which the one is of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean origin and the other is not: the sea may be d&Xaaaa or irbvro^; 
the land yaia or a shield bawis or a&Kos; a bow rb^ov or 

/3i6s; a spear eyxos or bbpv ; a sword ^i4>os or ^bayavov. In each pair 
the former noun is of unknown origin, the latter®® is Indo- 
European; and in each except the penultimate it is the word of 
unknown origin which is commonly used in later Greek, both 
prose and poetry, whereas its Indo-European partner has no 
further existence except within the conventions of poetic 
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vocabulary. In the example of iyxos and bopv the position is re¬ 
versed: e 7 xos, the alien word, has no further life except so far as 
poetry preserves it; ibpv, the Indo-European, remains at all 
times the common word. 

The Epic use of the words for “spear” is a typical product of 
the oral technique in poetry. The words € 7 x 05 and bhpv occur in 
nearly 500 places, and in 225 of these they are combined with 
adjectives. But these 225 noun + epithet combinations con¬ 
sist almost entirely of a few formulas repeated over and over 
again: twenty-three formulas account for 211 of them;'*'' and so 
firmly are the traditional phrases attached to particular places 
in the line that only 17 out of 211 examples show any variation 
in this respect. The law of economy is maintained in general not 
only within the sphere of each word but also throughout the 
large group formed by both together: there is a single exception 
to the rule that no bbpv formula can take the place of any ? 7 xos 
formula in the same case and number in the same part of the 
line.^^ 

I make no apology for the flood of statistical facts. There is 
no other way of establishing beyond question what we want to 
know. It is absolutely certain that the Iliad is an “oral” poem, 
composed in a vocabulary designed to fulfil the requirements of 
poets who were not familiar with, or at least did not practise, 
the art of writing. But not every need was supplied; and we 
must ask, what proportion of the language of the Iliad comes 
from the trained memory, how much scope was left over for the 
individual’s creative mind? The answer is the same for the spear 
as for most other matters which can be tested: about nine- 
tenths of the Iliad’s language was supplied by memory in ready¬ 
made verses or parts of verses. It is to be remembered that the 
noun + epithet combinations are only part of a much wider 
traditional phraseology for “spear”; that the whole of this is 
only part of the whole for weapons in general; and that this in 
turn is only a fraction of the whole for all subjects. 

The need for a word meaning “spear” is very great. It is sup¬ 
plied as a rule by bbpv and l 7 xos> with some assistance from 
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xa\K6i and and one of these occurs, on the average, 

every fifty lines throughout the Iliad and the Odyssey. In these 
circumstances there must be some particular reason why 07u 
man’s spear, especially in one episode, has a different name. The 
fact is that for Achilles’ spear, and for his only,®^ especially in 
the episode of the death of Hector, there is an exceptional 
name,—jaeXl?;, “an ash-tree,’’ an ash-wood spear. It occurs in 
ten places only; it is always the spear of Achilles; and it carries 
a traditional epithet, HjjXiASa whether that originally 

meant “from Mount Pelion’’ or (as the Iliad has it) “belonging 
to his father Peleus.’’®* 

It is doubtful whether anything but the force of immemorial 
tradition could have maintained this exceptional word in so re¬ 
stricted an employment; and there are other facts which confirm 
the impression of extreme antiquity. The word itself, /xeXir}, in 
the sense “a spear,” is not only rare, restricted, and obviously 
moribund in the Iliad: it is a usage which henceforth has no 
existence whatever in the Greek language, except in a few later 
reminiscences of the old Epic. The Ionian poets themselves make 
no use of it, except in this one context; for them, it is not a liv¬ 
ing word. Yet there must have been a time when it was alive, 
and that time can only have been in some period much earlier 
than that development of the Greek Epic language which is 
represented to us by the Homeric poems. Formally, MeXir; bears 
a token of notable antiquity in its initial double consonant: 
M«Xl7; lengthens a preceding short vowel in 11 out of 13 places;''^ 
and the same feature is manifest in the compound ivnne\ir]s; 
that this feature was archaic and obsolete in the Ionian Epic is 
shown by the fact that it is ignored in the adjective jaetXiTOs.®® 

It is certain that this moribund and severely restricted “ash- 
tree” is a survival from a very remote past; and it has a good 
companion in the epithet This compound is of a type 

which has almost disappeared from the Epic language, if in¬ 
deed it was ever common therein. The Ionian poets created no 
more of the kind: «u- in combination with a weapon has no 
parallel in the Epic; there is no tSaenru, eixraic^i, eicyx^is, eviup, 
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or other monster of that sort. But if ivfifieXlrjs has no brother, it 
has a single interesting and congenial cousin, ivKurifiiSei, an¬ 
other very old traditional epithet, unique of its kind: for ev- in 
combination with a piece of armour is equally isolated. More¬ 
over, evfifieXiijs is most narrowly restricted in usage: there is no 
ivfijJteXiTiv ’AxtX^a or 'Odvcrja, no Alavros or ’Uonevrjos evixueXiu, no 
“Ektop’ (Vfifji.eyi.rip or the like. It is absolutely confined to /wo 
Trojans, Priam and the son (or sons) of Panthous. Rarity of 
word; rarity of type of word; formular usage; restriction to one 
or two persons; disappearance from the language after the Epic 
and deadness within it,—all these characteristics combine to 
proclaim the high antiquity of ivfifjxXirjs. 

And again we must take the further step. The words peXirf and 
evfifxeXirfs are restricted to particular persons. The noun is 
linked with Achilles, the epithet with Priam. What the old 
formula-vocabulary has preserved is not only the ash-wood 
spear but also the names of the persons with whom alone it is 
associated. I do not suggest that the episode in which the ash- 
wood spear is so prominent is, as it stands in the Iliad, an heir¬ 
loom from the remote past. Indeed I am certain that it is not: 
it is, in its present form, a relatively late Ionian composition. 
What the ash-wood spear suggests is that its owner, Achilles, 
has played a part in the Greek Epic from a very remote period; 
and that the episode of which it is a permanent feature, the 
killing of Hector by Achilles, is of very great antiquity. But the 
story was told over and over again for hundreds of years, and 
the version in the Iliad is simply the latest version, bearing in 
its language innumerable and unmistakable tokens of its late¬ 
ness. It may well be that the detail of the story changed to¬ 
gether with the language: but among all the changes made in 
the long course of time some elements remained unalterable,— 
the names of the heroes, and also one other thing: from the be¬ 
ginning of the tradition to the end it was remembered that the 
weapon used by Achilles in this episode was, exceptionally, “an 
ash-tree,” and at this stage of the story was regularly so called. 

And what of Priam*^ with his “fine spear of ash-wood”.^ His 
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epithet carries him also far back into the past, surely beyond 
the dismal night of the Dark Ages into the Mycenaean world. 
For some reason—presumably because it was true—it was 
customary to distinguish certain Trojans, in particular their 
king, as possessors of fine spears of ash-wood. Neither the idea 
nor the word-formation would ever have occurred to the minds 
of the Ionian poets to whom we owe the making of an Hellenic 
out of a Mycenaean Epic.®* 

The Achaeans .—The Achaeans are named in more than 720 
places, and the behaviour of their noun + epithet phrases is 
wonderfully regular. Five formulas alone account for 168 out of 
224 occurrences; and seven other formulas bring the proportion 
of traditional usages up to about nine-tenths of the whole.®® It 
is a striking example of the technique of oral poetry; the poets 
have no choice, do not even think in terms of choice; for a given 
part of the line, whatever declension-case was needed and what¬ 
ever the subject-matter might be, the formular vocabulary 
supplied at once a combination of words ready-made. 

Most of the epithets in the traditional formulas are of a gen¬ 
eral type; but four of them, including three of the commonest, 
tell us something of interest about the Achaeans: they were 
long-haired and dark-eyed; they wore fine shin-guards and 
“tunics of bronze.” 

That these descriptions are true is not seriously to be doubted. 
The formulas are fossilized. The Epic tradition is continuous 
from the Mycenaean era onwards, and that was the great age 
of the Achaeans: it is perverse to suppose that the Epic had no 
epithets for them in their own time, but invented some later, 
in the Dark Ages, when the Achaeans had relapsed into obscu¬ 
rity. 

The first pair tell us what the Achaeans looked like: k 4 p»? 
KOfiduvres, they wore their hair long; and the picturesque fact 
is reported in a phrase of extreme antiquity. The language of the 
Greek Epic is, as a whole, antiquated in comparison with that 
spoken and written from the 8th century B.c. onwards: but 
some of its features are antiquated in comparison with the rest 
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of the Epic itself. There are words and constructions which are 
evidently obsolete, some indeed almost extinct, within the 
Epic,— features which had long ceased to be part of the living 
tradition of creative poetic art. In reading the Iliad we become 
so accustomed to the phrases fiorjp &yad6s AiofjLrjhrjs, irodas ukvs 

’Axaioi, that we fail to recognize Ikjw 
odd tliey are. 'I'he practice of attaching nouns to adjectives (or 
adjectival participles), irobas oskvs, Kapri kopmvtk, had died out 
of the language long before the Ionian period. Tlie living Epic 
does not create any more of this obsolete type;®-'’ but it still pre¬ 
serves a few embedded in immemorially old formulas, just as it 
preserves many another word and phrase which the makers of 
tile Iliad themselves did not understand,— aKaKr/ra, irpoppijffTivoi, 
pvKTOs ap,o\yu)i,, TToAipoio ye<l)vpai, and their like; including the 
egregious lo^awpoi, whose stem and termination alike were un¬ 
recognizable fossils; nobody in the heyday of the Ionian Epic 
or ever afterwards knew what the one or the other meant.”” 

There is still something very odd about this epithet. “Eong- 
haired” is a relative term, implying a standard of comparison. 
And there is a special reason for asking the question, wil/i 
-ivhom is the comparison here.^ For it happens that the only 
foreign people with whom the Mycenaeans were really well 
acquainted were the longest-haired people in the whole history 
of the Aegean, the Cretans^ who wore their hair so long as to 
reach below the waist. Some of our portraits of Mycenaeans 
show the hair worn quite long; and the epithet may perhaps be 
justified in itself.”” But it is certainly not justified in comparison 
with the Cretans. There are (so far as I see) two possible ex¬ 
planations: either the Mycenaeans wore their hair long because 
they were "taboo while on the warpath,”—a common practice, 
attested in many places from remote antiquity up to the 
present day;”” or the Mycenaeans adopted from the Cretans 
this fashion together with so many others,-the fashion of 
wearing the hair to an extraordinary length; and the epithet 
was created by their poets at the time when the fashion was 
adopted, and survived long after it had been abandoned. 
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The signs of extreme old age are manifest again in the second 
of our epithets, feXUarra ‘AxaioL This was an obsolete word, 
hardly surviving into the Iliad, extinct before the Odyssey.®” It 
is not even certain that the Homeric poets knew what it meant: 
the learned men of a much later era tell us what they thought 
it meant; but it is fashionable nowadays to say that they were 
mistaken. 

According to Liddell and Scott, who summarize a standard 
doctrine, FtXxKuyp means “with rolling eyes, quick-glancing”; and 
they add, “as a mark of youth or high spirits,”—an unfortunate 
addition, for the word describes Achaeans in general, and there 
is nothing to suggest that they rolled their eyes because they 
were young or in high spirits. It is obvious that the word de¬ 
scribes and distinguishes the Achaeans as a people: it is not in¬ 
tended to distinguish young and high-spirited Achaeans from 
old and depressed ones. Nor is the alleged meaning in itself 
tolerable: the Achaeans, we are asked to believe, “rolled their 
eyes” as a matter of course; and this habit was so marked that 
their own poets described them, as a people, by the name “the 
eye-rollers.” You will therefore find special comfort in the as¬ 
surance that/'eXiKwi^' could not possibly bear this meaning: Auo- 
in compound regularly signifies the shape of an object,— 
iXiKo^SffTpvxos means “having curly, or wavy, hair,” not “rolling 
your hair”; ^XuoKeparos means “having curly horns,” not “rolling 
its horns.” So eXiicojiff, if it has anything to do with Auo-, should 
refer to the shape of the eyes; and this seems a likelier thing to 
be mentioned as a racial characteristic.^® But there remains a 
great obstacle: a helix always implies more than one bend; it 
means not “curved” but “curly,” “undulating,” “spiral”; and 
although the large eyes of the Greeks with their strongly 
marked curves might well be distinguished as a racial feature 
and called “curved” eyes, it does seem odd to call them “curly” 
eyes. 

The doctrine of the ancients is more comfortable. They be¬ 
lieved that FfXiKwf meant “black-eyed and had no relation to 
the root which means “curly.” They must have had some 
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reason for this belief,—a reason solid enough to outweigh the 
temptation to connect the epithet with that familiar eXuo- 
which meant “curly.” We cannot prove or disprove their 
opinion: but we cannot deny that it makes good sense, and that 
it may have been well-founded. If we adopt it, we have an added 
consolation: we are no longer obliged to believe that the poet, 
when he wished to refer to cows with crumpled horns, could call 
them “crumpled cows”; they are nothing but black cows. 

Let us turn to the next epithet, ivKuijuidti. It seems odd, that 
this article of attire, the shin-guards or leggings, should take 
the limelight. There are more obvious attributes that might 
have been chosen: but the choice fell on this one,—“the 
Achaeans wore fine shin-guards.” Not a word about bronze 
or any other specific distinction:’^ they were simply “good 
greaves.” What made these relatively humble garments so 
significant? 

We know the answer; and it affords us further evidence that 
facts about the Mycenaeans may be fossilized in the formulas of 
the Iliad. First we observe that the description is true: leggings 
are worn by Mycenaean fighting-men on the Warrior Vase and 
stele, on a frieze from the megaron at Mycenae, on two sherds of 
pottery,’® on a fresco at Pylos,’^ and on an ivory relief from 
Delos,’® all of the third Late Helladic era. But there is some¬ 
thing much more significant: the description is not only true, it 
is distinctive ,—the Achaeans did wear greaves, the Trojans did 
not.’® This article of attire distinguished the Greeks “from 
every other contingent on the field of battle ... in the Eastern 
Mediterranean regions in the thirteenth and early twelfth cen¬ 
turies”;” it was “not worn by the Egyptians or by any of their 
foes who appear on their monuments.” You could tell a Greek 
by his greaves:’* and we may be confident that the formula 
which embodies this truth about the Mycenaeans began its life 
in the Mycenaean era, destined to survive through the Dark 
Ages into the Iliad. 

Now, finally, the “tunics of bronze,” ’Axatw** 

These are troublesome objects. Let us consider two different 
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questions: did the Mycenaeans in fact wear tunics of bronze; 
and does the Iliad (apart from its use of this epithet) represent 
them as wearing tunics of bronze? The answers are, they did not 
and it does not. 

Metal shirts of more than one fashion were commonly worn 
at the other end of the world, in the east, from the ISth cen¬ 
tury B.c. onwards; and one kind especially, the scale corslet, 
might well have been described as a “bronze tunic.”'® But no 
trace of such a thing has ever been discovered in Hellas; and 
excavation has been so extensive and in other respects so suc¬ 
cessful that the argument from silence would be a strong one 
even without support. As it happens, there is positive evidence 
to confirm it; we possess a few pictures of Mycenaean warriors 
of the third Late Helladic period, and observe that they wear 
not simply tunics, whether of bronze or not, but corslets over 
tunics;^^ and when a corslet is worn, nothing of the tunic but 
skirt and sleeves will be visible,—the corslet is much the more 
prominent, and of course the more important, article of attire. 
Thus the old formula, “Achaeans with bronze tunics,” appears 
to be inconsistent with the evidence, both negative and positive, 
provided by archaeology. 

We turn to the Iliad; in vain, for it supports the archaeologist 
against its own epithet, “bronze-shirted.” The Iliad’s tunic is 
not of bronze;®^ and the Iliad’s fighting-men, like those of the 
Mycenaean paintings, wear corslets over their tunics. How then 
are we to explain the fact that the traditional formula insists 
that “bronze tunics” were characteristic of the Achaeans? 

I see no other likely explanation but that suggested by the 
Warrior Vase. There we find fighting-men clad in corslet over 
tunic: both corslet and tunic have what appear to be metal 
attachments; but the skirt of the tunic is much the more thickly 
spangled, and I agree with Miss Lorimer that this is “the one 
chiton . . . which meets the case.” A thickly spangled kilt is a 
picturesque garment: it may have been a distinctive garment, 
specially associated with Achaean armour; it is worthier of men¬ 
tion than the drab leather corslet, here sparsely and earlier per- 
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haps not at all so decorated. It may be more than mere co¬ 
incidence, that a reasonable explanation of an epithet which we 
believe to be Mycenaean is provided by one of the few My¬ 
cenaean pictures in our possession. 

The explanation would be the more persuasive if it were pos¬ 
sible to show that the corslet in the early Epic was indeed a 
drab and inconspicuous object; it would then be so much the 
easier to understand why the metal-plated kilt took all the 
limelight. 

Some of the problems presented by the corslet, thorex, in the 
Iliad*- seem insoluble; but this point at least is clearly estab¬ 
lished,-- the corslet was indeed, as we were hoping, an unspec¬ 
tacular object in the early Epic. The corslet is a very important 
piece of armour: and it must therefore be significant that it is 
relatively seldom mentioned in the Iliad, and very seldom com¬ 
bined with an epithet in a formular phrase. The noun, fhorex, 
occurs only 35 times, with an epithet in only 18 places; and 
these 18 combinations are distributed over so many as 13 differ¬ 
ent adjectives. Only one noun + epithet combination, and 
only one or two other phrases, have any claim to be recognized 
as formulas of high antiquity.** In so long a poem, among so 
many descriptions of arming and fighting and wounding and 
stripping, one would expect much talk of corslets: but in fact 
the corslet seldom plays any part in scenes of fighting,** and has 
only the smallest foothold in the traditional formular phraseol¬ 
ogy.** There must be a reason why it should differ from shield 
and spear and helmet and the rest: why is it so rarely men¬ 
tioned? why is it so seldom included in old formular phrases? 
The obvious answer is: because it played very little part in the 
early Epic; the traditional language provided the Ionian poets 
with very little to say about the corslet, and most of what they 
do say is their own invention. 

Can we take the further step, and deny that the corslet had 
any place at all in the Mycenaean Epic? It is obviously possible 
(indeed it seems to me the likeliest explanation of the epithet 
“bronze-shirted”) that the metal-plated kilt is a rudiment of a 
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metal-plated tunic,—that the epithet in question reflects an 
earlier fashion, before the more efficient corslet overlay the 
more picturesque tunic. But still it seems certain that the 
corslet had begun to establish itself in the Epic already in the 
Mycenaean period.®* Although very few mentions of the corslet 
in the Iliad can claim a pedigree of high antiquity, the verb 
6upri(Ttr«Tdai comes to the rescue of the noun The verb dif¬ 
fers from the noun in three respects: it is much more firmly em¬ 
bedded in the poem; it has much more formulae quality,®^ and it 
is obsolete ,—it is surely a relic from a remoter past, not an 
Ionian invention, for it has no further life after the Epic, except 
in reminiscences or imitations.®® It regularly means “to put on 
armour” in general, not specifically “to put on a corslet”: the 
verb was formed after the noun,®® and developed a more ex¬ 
tended meaning; if the verb is old, the noun must be still older. 

In summary we must conclude that the corslet was worn by 
Mycenaean warriors, and was mentioned—though seldom—by 
Mycenaean poets, who envisaged a dull inconspicuous garment, 
presumably of leather. And we guess that the epithet “of 
bronze tunics” refers to a tunic metal-plated, whether on the 
skirt only, as on the Warrior Vase, or (more probably) over its 
whole surface, at a time before the adoption of the leather 
corslet.*® 

Hector .^^—The formular vocabulary is alone enough to re¬ 
fute the theory, still dear to some, that the person of Hector 
was invented by “Homer.” The descriptive phraseology for 
Hector in the Iliad is remembered, not invented. It consists 
of a small number of fixed patterns of words, covering all five 
declension-cases, each already adapted to its place in the line in 
accordance with the law of economy. Noun + epithet combi¬ 
nations occur in 183 passages, and thirteen fixed formulas ac¬ 
count for about 84 per cent of them; of the remainder, all but 8 
are slight variations of these traditional patterns. This won¬ 
derfully efficient and economical system of automatic phraseol¬ 
ogy for Hector is the creation of a long process of selecting and 
rejecting,—of an evolution which might be summarily called 
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“survival of the fittest formula.” But when we proceed to in¬ 
quire whether his formulas include anything which can be 
identified as a characteristic of the Mycenaean world, there 
seems at first sight to be nothing so significant as the shield of 
Ajax or the ash-wood spear of Achilles. And yet we shall not 
dismiss Hector without a keen glance at one article of his 
equipment, the helmet. 

There must have been a reason, however far back in the past, 
why certain epithets which might theoretically be applied to 
many persons are in practice restricted to one person only. Now 
the adjectives KopvBaioXos, “with glittering helmet,” and xo^ko- 
KopvarriSy “with helmet of bronze,” which together account for 
a quarter of all the occurrences of noun + epithet for Hector, 
were not used in the traditional language**^ of any person except 
Hector. Why not? Why is there no ’OSvaek KopvdaioXo^, Aioph^ea 
xaXKOKopvcTTTiv, and the like ? Had nobody except Hector a bronze 
helmet, a glittering helmet? The answer, I believe, is precisely 
this; the fact is that the Greek helmet in the traditional lan¬ 
guage was a nonmetallic helmet, and no Greek had a glittering 
bronze helmet like Hector’s. These epithets make a distinction, 
which is very likely to have been a true distinction, between 
the Greeks and their Trojan opponent. 

First let us make sure that we know what the epithets mean. 
You may think there can be no question: but look at the dic¬ 
tionaries. According to Ebeling, Kopv9aio\os means “shaking the 
helmet,” and “armed with bronze.” Bechtel 

agrees, and can prove to you that KopvOaioXos really does mean 
“having a mobile helmet,"^^ Frisk thinks that this may have 
been the original meaning; Triimpy makes no objection;®^ and 
Ljddell and Scott render it “moving the helm quickly." Here are 
authorities enough: but they must all be wrong,®® for the simple 
reason that their epithet corresponds to nothing that ever 
existed either in the world of warriors or in the imagination of 
poets. Not even the helmeted head, let alone the helmet, was 
ever so habitually and noticeably shaken as to call for a special 
descriptive epithet, “Hector the helmet-wagger.” The crest of 
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a helmet might shake: but nobody supposes that kSpvs ever 
meant “the crest”; nor was a restricted epithet ever inspired by 
so commonplace a sight as the nodding of a plume. KopvdatoKos 
means “with flashing helmet,” and x^XAcofcopuariJs is nothing but 
a synonym of different metrical value, meaning “bronze- 
helmeted.”®® The helmet of Hector was made of, or fortified 
with, bronze: and therein it dijffers from all other helmets in the old 
formular language oj the Greek Epic. For if you look at all the 
noun + epithet phrases for helmet, a curious distinction is ap¬ 
parent: the recurrent phrases describe nonmetallic helmets; the 
nonrecurrent phrases describe metallic helmets. That is to say, 
the Ionian poets inherited a set of traditional formulas in which 
the helmet—excepting only Hector’s—was not made of metal; 
but whenever it was convenient for them to select epithets, in¬ 
stead of using ready-made formulas, they inclined to choose 
words which meant or implied that the helmets were of bronze.^^ 

The helmet and the shield were treated alike. The Ionian 
poets thought of both as being metallic, and added to them the 
gleam and glitter of bronze whenever they could,—but that was 
not very often, for most of their phrases were taken ready¬ 
made from formulas which excluded bronze. They are not 
aware that the shield and helmet which they envisage, and 
which they describe when they have the chance, are funda¬ 
mentally different from those which are consistently portrayed 
in the traditional formulas which compose the greater part of 
the poems. 

The formulas preserve the memory of a world unfamiliar to 
the Ionian poets; and what is certain in a few examples is prob¬ 
able in many others,—that the older world is the Mycenaean. 
The oldest formulas for “helmet” go back to a period when the 
helmet was not of metal; and before the end of the Dark Ages 
the language of those formulas included elements already obso¬ 
lete®® or even unintelligible.®® There is not much room for doubt 
that here again the world of the formulas is earlier than the 
Dark Ages: it is much likelier to be a fact known before the 
Dark Ages than one merely imagined during them, that the 
Trojan’s helmet was different from that of the Greeks. 
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The question remains, was it really different? Is it true that 
Trojan helmets were of metal and Mycenaean were not? For the 
Trojan we have no evidence whatever; we can only say that the 
metal helmet was worn by remoter Orientals during the third 
Late Helladic erad®® As for the Mycenaeans, it may be sig¬ 
nificant that, with a single exception, no metal helmet from any 
period has ever been found in Mycenaean Hellas. The excep¬ 
tion, which comes from a royal grave at Dendra,*®' is an em¬ 
barrassed and surely transient phantom. Like the equally iso¬ 
lated example from Crete,*®* it was probably made to gratify 
the pride of a particular chieftain;*®® manufactured a couple of 
hundred years before the fall of Troy VIl*, it bears no resem¬ 
blance to any otherMycenaean helmet at any date, and may well 
be of foreign origin.*®^ The rest of our evidence is pictorial; and 
the only picture*®® which suggests the use of metal in connec¬ 
tion with a Mycenaean helmet is that on the Warrior Vase. Here 
are two types of helmet, both apparently of leather but studded 
with small discs which may be of metal.*®® These arc by no 
means enough to upset the alleged distinction between Greek 
and Trojan: it would be very natural, that the sight of a real 
bronze helmet should awaken a lively interest in the wearers of 
these halfhearted hybrids; and we must remember that we are 
asking not “What did the Mycenaeans wear at Troy?”*"* 
but “What did the Mycenaeans wear when the formulae vo¬ 
cabulary was in the making?”—a process which goes back into a 
remoter past, when the leather helmet was yet unadorned with 
metal discs; and beyond that into a past from which the boar’s- 
tusk helmet might begin its long voyage down the stream of oral 
poetry into the Iliad.*®* 

The Trojans.-—The Trojans are deeply embedded in the old 
formular language: 55 out of 67 noun + epithet combinations 
reveal their traditional character.*®® A peculiar feature of the 
adjectives is monotony of meaning: so many as nine out of 
sixteen are more or less synonymous words denoting “a proud 
temper,”— ayavoi, iylpuxoi, i.yrivopes, pey&dvpoi, ptyaXriTopes, v^pi- 
arai, vwipdvpoi, virep<j>'ia\oi, vireprivopiovres: early and late the F.pic 
poets never wearied of saying that the Trojans were a stiff- 
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necked, arrogant caste. This persistent emphasis on a single 
quality is abnormal and surely not fortuitous. It goes far back 
in the language, and may well represent what the Mycenaeans 
thought about their enemy: the Trojans were an arrogant peo¬ 
ple, just as later all Cretans were liars and all Lydians effemi¬ 
nate. 

But there is one other epithet, the commonest of them all, 
which is much more interesting,—1^x660/101, “tamers of the 
horse.” Here is an adjective which might conveniently be ap¬ 
plied to many peoples, but is in fact restricted to one only, the 
Trojans. Individuals might be famous for their skill in manag¬ 
ing horses (though in fact no Greek except Diomedes was dis¬ 
tinguished by this epithet in the early Epic),"® and a particular 
place, like Argos, might be described as good pasture for horses: 
but it is quite a different matter to apply this description to a 
whole people as if it were a well-known national characteristic; 
and indeed it is never so applied—except to the Trojans. 7 'his 
restriction is evidently not fortuitous: for the epithet tCxwXos, 
“having excellent foals,” is attached to the name of the Trojan 
city Ilios, and to no other city whatsoever There must be some 
reason why the Greek Epic distinguished the Trojans and their 
town from all other peoples and places in this respect: what 
reason? Either the poets invented the distinction, not knowing 
or not caring about the truth; or they were recording a fact 
known about the historical Trojans. And when we come to 
choose between these alternatives, let us remember what we 
learnt from the excavations of Troy VI, that the founders of the 
last great fortress, our Trojans, were the first to introduce the horse 
into that region}^^ The epithets lxx65a/ios, eDxwXos, do reflect an 
historical fact about the Trojans,— a fact which could not have 
been known to anybody living later than the fall of Troy, 
except by oral report; and that means by way of the Epic tradi¬ 
tion. These adjectives for Troy and the Trojans carry the Epic 
back into a time before the fall of Troy VII“, and reassure us 
that the Trojan War was among the subjects of the Mycenaean 
Epic."® 
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It is an established fact that some of the Iliad’s formular 
phrases, including names of persons, have been continuously pre¬ 
served from the Mycenaean era onwards. Ajax and his shield, 
Achilles and his spear. Hector and his helmet, were the subjects 
of Epic verse already at that time,—that is to say, within or 
almost within living memory of the actual destruction of Troy 
Vir. l..et us now draw the most obvious and interesting con¬ 
clusion: that the subject of the Iliad, the siege of Troy by the 
Achaeans, is not fictitious but historical; and that the names 
of some of the principal persons'" must be the true names of 
persons engaged in the Trojan War. For the events and the poetry 
are nearly contemporary: and it is inconceivable that the My¬ 
cenaean F,pic should have celebrated Achilles and Agamemnon at 
that time if there were no such Kings; it is inconceivable that it 
should have celebrated their expedition against Troy if there was no 
such expedition. 

It is most important to recognize the fact that only about one 
hundred years divide the fall of Troy from the fall of Mycenae. 
The wrath of Achilles, the death of Patroclus, the combat with 
Hector, in brief, the framework of the story and the detail of 
its episodes,— let all this be imaginary, as most of it surely is: 
but the names of the great kings must be the true names of men 
who lived in Mycenaean Greece and fought the Trojans. We 
know that the Epic existed during (and for some time before) 
the critical period, from 1250 to 1150 b.c.: and the extent of 
time is much too brief to allow, what otherwise might well have 
been allowed, the possibility that an imaginary expedition has 
been ascribed by the poets to more or less legendary kings. The 
poet in the 12th century b.c. could not possibly have told his 
audience of a fictitious war conducted by a fictitious king al¬ 
most if not quite within living memory. The early Greek Epic 
was designed for recitation to kings and noblemen, who took 
great interest in their pedigrees and in the deeds of ancestors 
near and remote: who can imagine a poet at the court of My¬ 
cenae reciting to the son or grandson of an earlier king the story 
of an expedition conducted by that king, when his audience 
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knew very well that there was no such expedition and no king 
so named ? 

There is no possibility that the whole story might have been 
concocted during the Dark Ages after the fall of Mycenae: the 
Greek Epic reaches far back beyond that time, and knows facts 
about Trojans and Achaeans which could not have become 
known to an> body after the Dark Ages began. The Achaeans 
did fight the Trojans, and Agamemnon was the name of My¬ 
cenae’s king. 

Achilles is certainly not less historical. Indeed it is probable”'’ 
that the Mycenaean Epic about Troy, of which the Iliad is the 
final development, was created in the north of Hellas, to glorify 
.Achilles. It is inconceivable that the court poets of Mycenae 
should have composed, for recitation to their King, a version of 
the story in which that king is portrayed in a generally un¬ 
flattering light; is roundly abused and insulted by an inferior 
chieftain from the north; must yet make humble apology to 
him; and play a part of much less distinction than that assigned 
to .Achilles or Patroclus or Ajax or Diomedes. Achilles is pre¬ 
eminent in this story: for that reason, coupled with the fact 
that the events and the poetical record of the events are so 
nearly contemporary, he must have been a real person and he 
must have fought at Troy. It is, I repeat, not to be imagined 
that the Trojan adventures of Achilles were sung by poets in 
the 12 th century B.c. to an audience who knew from their own 
or their fathers’ experience that there were no such adventures 
and no such person. 

Study of the traditional formula-vocabulary shows that the 
names of Agamemnon, Menelaus, Diomedes, and numerous 
others are deeply embedded in the story and mount to a very 
high antiquity; they are certainly not creations of the Dark 
Ages. The formular descriptions of Patroclus give him a strong 
claim to the status of Mycenaean, though his part in the story 
(like that of Aeneas) has been greatly expanded in later times. 
As for Nestor, his place in the Mycenaean Epic is certified by 
the story which he tells at the end of the Eleventh Book of the 
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Iliad: it is a tale of border warfare between the kingdom of Py- 
los and its neighbours in the north, two generations earlier than 
the Trojan War; and it is told against a geographical back¬ 
ground which existed in the Mycenaean era but never existed in 
the world again. There is no practical means, except the tradi¬ 
tion of oral poetry, by which the knowledge of this vanished 
world could have survived through the Dark Ages into the 
Iliad.In its present form it is a brilliant piece of late Io¬ 
nian composition; but it has a continuous pedigree ascending 
to the Mycenaean era. 

There is another aspect of this theme at which I merely glance 
in passing. The heroes’ names have epithets, of which some are 
distinctive and inseparably attached: if the names are truthful, 
what are we to think of the epithets? They tell us something 
about the persons, during or soon after the lifetime of those 
persons: but is what they tell us fact or fiction? 

First we must distinguish between universal and individual 
epithets: Stos, afri&eos, and the like could not be (and are not) 
restricted to particular persons. But other epithets are so re¬ 
stricted. The most obvious class is the patronymic, TeXa^ioivios 
Alas, Menelaus and Agamemnon ’ArpetSat, and so forth. But in 
addition to the patronymic some other epithets, which might 
theoretically be universal, are in practice restricted: only 
Achilles is iroSi.pKr)s and (except in p 260 ) ttoSos wkus; only 
Odysseus is ToXurXas, ttoXujujjtis; only Hector is KopvOaio\os; only 
Agamemnon is evpv Kpduv; only the smaller Ajax is raxi’s; only 
Patroclus is iirrev and irroKeXfvde. In general we shall judge that 
such distinctive epithets, applied (and restricted) to real peo¬ 
ple within or soon after their own lifetimes, are likely to have 
some truth in them; the epithets must have been, or must have 
been believed to be, true descriptions of those people. In the 
example of Agamemnon the fact is self-evident: he was the 
overlord; and he alone is described as “ruling far and wide.” 
If Hector alone is distinguished as wearing a bronze helmet, the 
likeliest reason for the distinction is that it reported a truth, a 
matter of common knowledge at the time. As for Achilles “the 
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swift runner,” it is possible that the epithets reported a known 
fact; but possible too that they had their origin in a single par¬ 
ticularly celebrated episode,—the pursuit of Hector round the 
walls of Troy, whether that episode had any foundation in fact 
or not. Observe in passing that the origin of some of the distinc¬ 
tive epithets lies outside the story as told in the Iliad: there 
must have been episodes, whether fact or fiction, whether con¬ 
nected with the Trojan War or not, in which Patroclus had 
much to do with horses, and Ajax the son of Oileus was a fast 
runner. Observe also that some of the obscurer persons have 
rare and distinctive epithets: why is Amphios called 'Kivodiopri^, 
“linen-corsleted”; why is Deiphobus “white-shielded,” \tv- 
KAffiriSa? These are not conventional, merely ornamental, epi¬ 
thets: they describe specific objects of exceptionally uncommon 
types. And they are not likely to be late poetic fictions, for the 
technique of oral poetry would have automatically suggested 
pevexiippv^ (or pey&$vpos) for the one and ptyaXriTopa for the other. 
Whatever else is said about such persons may well be fiction: 
but it is doubtful whether these extraordinary epithets could 
ever have come into existence except as true descriptions of real 
objects. 

That the war and most of the principal names are historical 
is (I take it) proved beyond reasonable doubt by the solid argu¬ 
ment that the record is nearly if not quite contemporary with 
the events recorded; and the special conditions governing the 
recitation of the Greek Epic preclude the possibility of fiction, 
at least so far as the principal names and the outline of events 
are concerned. But if we proceed to ask how far the poets em¬ 
broidered the story already in the 12 th century B.c., and how 
much truth was left in the detail of the story when it culmi¬ 
nated in the Iliad after three or four hundred years, then we are 
on difficult and dangerous ground which lies beyond the limits 
which I have set myself.”’^ Nevertheless I mention two factors 
in the calculation. First, the close study of the language of 
the Iliad shows that the story in its present form is a thorough¬ 
ly Ionian version of the traditional theme. There is certainly no 
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passage of twenty lines—I should rather say that there is no 
passage of ten lines—on which the relatively late Ionian poet 
has not left the mark of his own peculiar dialect. It is therefore 
imprudent to assume that the story itself has escaped extensive 
modification. Secondly, the relation of the plot of the Iliad to 
that of other stories suggests that the Wrath of Achilles (to¬ 
gether with much that depends upon it) is representative of a 
type; the tremendous wrath of a great hero was a common motif, 
a favourite of the storytellers. The Iliad itself tells of the wrath 
of Meleager, of Aeneas, of Alexander;*'* and the wrath of 
Achilles has no special claim to be considered less fictitious than 
these. 

This fact, that important elements in the story may be 
typical, common motifs—and therefore, it would appear, 
fictitious,—weighs heavily in the balance when we proceed to 
estimate whether Helen was a real person, and whether she 
eloped with Paris and so became the cause or occasion of war. 
The two questions are connected: for one of the principal wit¬ 
nesses to her name in the formular vocabulary implies at the 
same time her prominence in the story,— 5tos ’AXe'^orSpos, 'Ehivrjs 
Ttbais ijuKopoio: her name is bound up with Alexander’s in a 
formular phrase. The fact that the man is described as being 
merely the husband of the woman is proof enough that she 
played an important part in the story; and the description itself 
shows that that part was the elopement. But here again the 
theme is typical;^^^ it is the common story of the beautiful 
princess stolen from her husband or lover, who must win her 
again by force or guile. It is evidently possible that this element 
in the Iliad is the creation of the Ionian poets, a storyteller’s 
motif woven into the texture of the Trojan War at a time when 
the royal house of Mycenae was extinct and the past no longer 
vivid in memory but merely a theme for poetry. At the same 
time let us admit that there is much room for doubt. The story 
is not in itself impossible or even unlikely: such things have 
happened, and have been the occasion of wars. We do not know 
whether this element was or was not present in the Mycenaean 
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Epic. If it was, it must have been historical; for no poet in any 
court in Hellas could found his true story of the Trojan War on 
a fictitious tale of the Great Queen’s elopement, if the whole 
world knew that nothing of the sort had happened. 

It has taken time and labour enough to lay the foundations 
of our subject; and that is all we have done, if indeed so much. 
Hittite documents, Trojan excavations, and the Homeric Cata¬ 
logues of combatants have given us good reason to believe that 
the siege and sack of Troy by Greeks, from the mainland of 
Greece, was an historical event, something which really hap¬ 
pened in the world and was remembered for all time through 
the continuous tradition of Epic poetry. This being so, it was 
proper to look further, to see how far the picture could be filled 
in,—how far we may discern persons, and facts about persons, 
traceable back to the Mycenaean period of the Greek Epic. The 
tablets from Pylos and Cnossos afforded not much assistance in 
our search; but we found a source of information in the old 
formular phraseology of the Iliad itself. The principle of the 
argument was this, that in the language of the Iliad there are 
certain systems of formular phrases distinguished by a high 
degree of frequency, complexity, and thrift; these systems must 
be the product of a long process of poetic creation and selection, 
and it is within them that we should look for relics of the very 
remote past. We have applied this principle to a few test cases; 
and in some we have seen it confirmed by independent evidence 
from archaeology. It adds something to the appeal of Homeric 
poetry, to know not only that its subject is historical, but also 
that its leading people are, for the most part, real people, re¬ 
membered and idealized figures of men and women who played 
no small part on the stage of history, living brilliantly and rich¬ 
ly on the verge of the darkest night that was ever to fall over 
ancient Greece. It is nevertheless to be emphasized that the 
Iliad in its present form is substantially the work of poets who 
lived during the Dark Ages: I close with a very brief summary 
of what I suppose to be the principal stages in its history. 
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i) Poetry of this type was continuously composed and recited 
in Greece from (at latest) the 15 th century b.c. onwards, the 
period of the boar’s-tusk helmet and the shield of Ajax. It was 
from the beginning, and remained to the end, oral poetry, com¬ 
posed in the mind and preserved in the memory, without the 
aid of writing. This particular theme, the story of the Trojan 
War, was already the subject of poetry at the time of that war 
or very soon afterwards. 

ii) I'Vom the 12 th century b.c. onwards, the greater part of 
Greece was submerged for several hundred years under the 
flood of Dorian invaders; but in Athens and the eastern Aegean 
the descendants of the Mycenaeans preserved their independ¬ 
ence; and the old poems were recited at the courts of Ionian 
kings throughout the Dark Ages. 

iii) Towards the end of the Dark Ages, probably in the 9 th 
century b.c. and certainly not later than the earlier part of the 
8th, there was a new flowering of the poetic genius of the peo¬ 
ple: the old poems were developed, expanded, and transmuted 
into a new idiom and a new spirit; though the main outline of 
the stories never changed, and many of the old Mycenaean 
phrases---formulas indispensable in the making of oral verse on 
these subjects—were used perpetually, more or less unaltered. 

iv) From the end of this period survived a great name, 
Homer. We do not know, and can hardly guess, what it was 
that distinguished him from others. Hundreds of poets over 
hundreds of years had contributed to the making of a great 
treasury of verse on many themes: yet Homer did something 
which made his name forever famous. The obvious explanation 
may well be part of the truth,—simply that he was a greater 
poet than the rest. But the nature and history of the Greek 
Epic render it very improbable that this is more than part of 
the truth. It may very well be that, before Homer, poetry 
about the Trojan War consisted of relatively short lays, inter¬ 
connected only in so far as they described parts of the same 
story against the same background; and that Homer first com¬ 
bined these into a continuous story on a single main theme, 
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the story of Achilles and Hector. Homer could recite (over a 
period of days, 1 suppose) not merely whatever episode you 
asked for, but a series of related episodes in a definite order, 
making a connected narrative with a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. We have no possible means of determining how far the 
lays may have been already suitable for this purpose,—whether 
Homer himself composed much or little. In general the structure 
of the Iliad is loosely knit: there is the sharpest contrast be¬ 
tween the excellence of the narrative art within an episode and 
the weakness of the connexion (very often) between episodes. 
Patroclus is sent to deceive the Trojans, especially Hector, who 
will suppose him to be Achilles because he is dressed in Achilles’ 
armour; that is one episode, brilliantly narrated. Then I^i- 
troclus fights the Trojans and is killed by Hector; another epi¬ 
sode brilliantly narrated. But the connexion between the two 
episodes is wonderfully feeble,—in the second episode the poet 
actually forgets that Patroclus is supposed to be masquerading 
as Achilles. Again, nothing in the Iliad is of higher quality 
than the Embassy to Achilles in the Ninth Book: yet in the fol¬ 
lowing episodes Achilles is unaware that any such embassy was 
ever sent to him. The unity of the Iliad exists in broadest out¬ 
lines only: the connexions between the chief structural features 
are usually rather loose and sometimes very weak. 

v) There is another reason why we cannot hope to discover 
what Homer himself composed: the fact that we do not know 
what relation our Iliad bears to his Iliad. Our Iliad is the 
descendant of a written version, a standard text made at Athens 
in the 6th century b.c. and widely circulated thereafter. What 
happened to the Iliad between Homer and the 6th century.? We 
simply do not know. We do not even know whether any written 
copy of the poem was ever made before the 6th century: if 
there was one, we do not know that the Athenian standard text 
was based on it,— and we shall not assume that it must have 
been, for the more natural development was the making of the 
first written text from contemporary oral versions, the versions 
offered by the best professional reciters of the day. The Iliad of 
the early 8th century may have been considerably expanded 
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and in other ways altered by later poets for a couple of hundred 
years: but we lack the evidence on which even a judgement in 
principle might be founded. An oral poem must to some extent 
change from recitation to recitation and from poet to poet: but 
it is certain that a particular poem, even of this length, can be 
committed to memory by professional reciters, and transmitted 
tlirough generations from master to apprentice with a high 
degree of fidelity. There is no doubt that some large additions 
were made to the Iliad much later than the latest possible date 
for Homer, a person prehistoric to the Greeks themselves in the 
archaic and classical periods: but there is no means of determin¬ 
ing the extent of the alterations in the body to which the addi¬ 
tions were made. 

vi) The history of the Iliad culminates at Athens in the 
making of a written text, destined to become the standard 
text, though it was still possible to add a new episode to it so 
late as the 4th century b.c. Our own text of the Iliad and 
Odyssey shows here and there the operation of a rather per¬ 
functory editorial process (especially in the addition of the 
Catalogues and Doloneia to the Iliad and in certain passages of 
the Odyssey) which must be ascribed to the first makers of the 
written text at Athens. In the 2nd century b.c., Aristarchus at 
Alexandria made a revised edition of this ancient vulgate,—an 
edition most faithfully transmitted from copy to copy, until we 
find its true portrait in our own earliest complete manuscript 
of the Iliad, Venetus A, more than a thousand years later. 


ADDENDUM TO CHAPTER VI 

It is convenient to summarize under a single 
heading the evidence of the Mycenaean Tablets concerning 
names, shapes, and materials of military equipment, so far as it 
is relevant to the present inquiry. 

1. Names .—The common Mycenaean noun for spear was 
cyxos {DMG nos. 257, 263); for sword <l>&<syavop (261,262, etc.), 
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but also apparently (247); for ^ow rS^ov (52); for atrow 
neither I6s nor dtarbi but a new word, pa-ta-jo (257,264), evi¬ 
dently paltaion; the helmet was k6pus (239, 292, 300; much the 
commonest of the Epic terms), its cheekpiece was pardwaion 
(292, 299); corslets were to-ra-key Bbppam (or whatever the 
pronunciation was). There is nothing here that was not in ac¬ 
cord with expectation except the word for arrow. 

2 . Shapes. —Sword, spear, arrow, helmet, and corslet are 
portrayed in ideograms at Cnossos; corslet and helmet, at Py- 
los. The drawings are of interest at present principally because 
of the evidence which they may afford about materials. 

3. Materials .—Our immediate purpose is to inquire whether 

bronze was used in the making of shields and helmets; and it 
soon becomes evident that the Tablets do little or nothing to 
assist us. Bronze was used in the making of arrowheads (257), 
spear points (257, 263 xolbKkpto^, chariot wheels (278 

xaX(c65«Ta, al.), and presumably swords. Whether it was used in 
connexion with helmets and corslets we cannot tell: the shapes 
depicted in the ideograms suggest to me (though others may 
judge differently) nonmetallic materials; and there is no actual 
mention of bronze with reference to either corslet or helmet. 
But there are complications: 

a) An obscure term, qe-roi, occurs in no. 299 in connexion 
with something “on the helmet” and with “cheekpieces.” In 
another place, no. 230, sixteen qe-ro-i are included in a list of 
vessels, between 31 pots (Siiras) and a tripod amphora, together 
with a bronze-ideogram and another ideogram which bears 
some—not, I think, very much—resemblance to the corslet- 
ideogram. Ventris and Chadwick (p. 376) suggested that this 
may be evidence in favour of the use of bronze in corslets: “the 
object qe-ro 2 (which appears to be part of a corslet . . .) is once 
qualified by the bronze-ideogram.” Yes, but in that context (no. 
230) it is obviously some kind of pot or cauldron. Suppose that 
the same word was used to signify some part of a corslet: it 
would not at all follow that it was made of bronze for that pur¬ 
pose too; the transference of usage would more probably be 
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suggested by shape than by material. At the most, we should 
learn nothing about the corslet itself, but only something about 
an unidentified object, qe-roiy which may have had some con¬ 
nexion with a corslet (note that the QE which is sometimes 
included in the corslet-ideogram may stand for qe-ro‘ 2 ). 

b) In a number of Tablets from Cnossos {Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek [DMG] p. 380; e.g. Cnossos nos. 246, 247) a 
corslet-ideogram has been erased and an ingot-ideogram sub¬ 
stituted. But if some necessary connexion between corslet and 
metal is inferred, it is still neither certain that the inference is 
correct nor possible to say what the connexion would be if it 
were correct. Moreover, those Tablets are exclusively concerned 
with corslets in association with chariots and horses: as Ventris 
and Chadwick say, “such body-armour may have been re¬ 
stricted almost entirely to charioteers, for whom the absence of 
a shield made it a necessity; which would help to explain its 
absence from chieftains’ graves.” This seems to me a likely 
explanation, and we may go so far as to recognize a probability 
that bronze was used in connexion with the corslets of chariot¬ 
eers at Cnossos; so far, but not a step further.* 

f) A difficult problem is set by certain objects called o-pa- 
wo-ta, presumably epaworta, i-ir-aFopTa, “things fitted on.” These 
articles provide the Mycenaean clerk with his most pressing 
need,—something to help him distinguish one corslet from an¬ 
other. They are never said to be metallic, so the inquiry into 
their nature may well be irrelevant to our purpose; but let us 
look at no. 292: “Five pairs of old corslets, with 20 larger equal 
[ ] and 10 smaller opaworta; of the helmet, 4 opaworta and 

2 cheekpieces.” Whatever these articles “fitted on” may be, 
they are attached not only to the corslet but also—though in 
much smaller numbers—to the helmet. The word itself sug¬ 
gests that they are not integral parts of the garment, but 
superficial attachments; it seems therefore unlikely that they 
are to be identified with the horizontal bands shown on the 

* I doubt the relevance of DMG no. 222 (= KN J 693), where a chiton, apparently 
**of fine linen, seems” to be valued or weighed in terms of bronze. 
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corslet-ideograms, for those are surely segments of the corslet 
itself (stitched rows of padding, I suppose; so also Matz, Kreta, 
Mykene, Troja 67, “jerkins of leather or of several layers of 
linen”; Ventris and Chadwick, pp. 395 f., suggest that metal 
plates may have been “sewn into wadding of this kind, and thus 
not appear as separately identifiable plates on the exterior,”— 
if so, they would have been of no use to the describer, whether 
clerk or poet; but stitched-in plates would surely not have been 
called opaworta). It is conceivable that opaworta signify metal 
discs or plates of the type—though not necessarily of the size- 
depicted on both helmet and corslet on the Warrior Vase; these 
are indeed “things attached”; they fulfil the condition of ap¬ 
plying to both garments; and they account for the rather large 
numbers. But the inquiry has perhaps gone far enough; it is 
time to remind ourselves that we do not know what the opa¬ 
worta were, and have no information that they were metallic. 

[New evidence about qe-rOi and opaworta is provided by a 
tablet from Cnossos, to be published by Mr Chadwick in col¬ 
laboration with G. Huxley {BSA 1958; Mr Chadwick has gen¬ 
erously permitted me to see and refer to the contents of the 
tablet in advance of publication). This Tablet lists “a helmet 
(with ideogram), opaworta on the helmet, x cheekpieces” (the 
number is lost); then on the line above (presumably a continua¬ 
tion of the contents of the main line) “2 qe-roi, 2 shoulder 
pieces, x opaworta" (the number is lost). Chadwick and Huxley 
show reason to identify qe-roi with armlets, or arm-guards, and 
contend that the ideogram in no. 230 (KN 740) is consistent 
with this identification; they propose also an etymological ex¬ 
planation {qe-roi = squelio; Aeol. ari^iov. A special 

reason has to be found for the form qe-roz in no. 230, where the 
number of objects is plural, not dual). 

This is a valuable document; but it throws no light on the 
meaning of opaworta or on the question whether qe-ro^ might be 
of bronze. If the editors’ interpretation is accepted, qe-roz will 
have no bearing on the question at issue for me,—whether the 
Tablets refer to corslets made of, or fortified with, bronze.] 
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NOTES 


' See Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae 138; Lorimer, Homer and the 
Monuments [HM] 212 fF.; Agnes Xenaki-Sakellariou, BCH 77 
(1953) 46 flF. For an apparent boarVtusk helmet of relatively late 
date see the Illustrated London News^ February 2, 1957, 181. 

2 Nilsson, l.c. 

^See for example Nilsson, op. cit. 137 ff.; Lorimer, JHS 49 (1929) 
145 ff. and HM 95 ff., 272 f., 324, ah; Gray, JHS 74 (1954) 1 ff., 
with summary p. 14, and (on the Homeric house) n.s. 5 (1955) 
1 ff. 

^See esp. Porzig, Indogerm. Forsch. 61 (1954) 147 ff.; Risch, Mus, 
Helv, 12 (1955) 61 ff.; Chadwick, Greece and RomCy n.s. 3 (1956) 
38 ff.; Ruijgh, L'&lefnent acheen dans la langue epique (1957) 11 ff, 

® In the argument so far developed there is, as Risch is careful to 
confess, “much that is still provisional.“ The relation of Aeolic to 
Doric in the Mycenaean period is particularly obscure, and the new 
theory may well have to be modified on this point. But what pri¬ 
marily concerns us at present is the relation between Ionic and 
Arcadian: and here it may be admitted that the case in favour of 
their identity in the Mycenaean period is deserving of most serious 
consideration. There is inevitably much that is speculative and 
undemonstrable in a reconstruction of Mycenaean dialects from 
evidence provided by the dialects as they existed more than half a 
millennium later; and unfortunately the Linear B Tablets afford 
very little help. But the facts displayed in Risch's Uebersichtstabelle 
(p. 75) demand explanation, and the new theory does go far towards 
explaining them. 

®In order to account for the relation between x^ttic and Ionic, we 
should have to suppose that the Mycenaean emigrants (the future 
lonians) stayed a considerable time in x^ttica before proceeding 
overseas (a supposition altogether in harmony with the tradition 
concerning the relation between Athens and the Ionian cities over¬ 
seas), and that during that time began the differentiation of the 
dialect, which thereafter developed on slightly divergent lines in 
Attica and in the new homes founded by the emigrants overseas. 
Attica must then have been the second home of the Epic, Ionia the 
third,—and the last, until it returned to Athens in the 6th century 
B.C., when the standard text was established. 

^ The whole question of Aeolic forms in the Epic will have to be re- 
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considered in the light of the new theory. It may be that some of 
what we call Aeolic forms were, in the Mycenaean period, common 
to Aeolic and Arcadian: but there will remain a residue which can 
be referred to no other dialect but Old Aeolic, and it is very im¬ 
probable that these first made their way into the formular language 
of the Epic after the diaspora which followed the Dorian occupa¬ 
tion of Hellas. 

Ruijgh (op. cit. n. 4 above) shows in great detail how the an¬ 
tiquity of a considerable number of alleged Arcado-Cypriot words 
in the Epic is proved by their complex and economic formula 
quality (see pp. 223 ff. above). Thus he performs a long-needed 
double service,—positively, establishing the survival of numerous 
Mycenaean formulas; negatively, exposing the limitations of that 
ynethode leumannicnne which had proved seductive to many. 

® Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (1932) 27 f. 

^ I say “discovery” because, although Parry had some predecessors 
in this region, nobody before him understood how to use the evi¬ 
dence to enforce the conclusion that the Homeric poems are 
products of the oral technique; Parry did understand this, and did 
prove it with a variety of exceptionally solid arguments. Parry’s 
Homeric writings are listed by A. B. Lord in AJA 52 (1948) 43 f. 
Leif Bergson, in his Apithete oryicmcntale dans Eschyle^ Sophocle et 
Etiripide (Uppsala, 1956), shows a profound appreciation of the 
significance of Parry’s work and proposes some interesting addi¬ 
tions to and subtractions from the detail. 

I hope I have used the words “formula” and “traditional formula” 
consistently: a formula is “an expression which is regularly em¬ 
ployed, in the same metrical conditions, to express a certain essen¬ 
tial idea” (Parry, Uflpithete traditionnelle dans Homere 16); the 
proof that formulas are traditional formulas “lies in the fact that 
they constitute a system characterized at once by great extension 
and by great simplicity” [i.e., by the law of economy] (ibid. 19); 
such systems must be the result of a long process of evolution. 
Parry, Harv. Stud, Class, Phil, 41 (1930) 77. 

12 Ibid. 43 (1932) 6. 

13 Ibid. 7. 

14 Ibid. 41 (1930) 86. 

13 Ibid. 86 f. 

13 Ibid. 89 and t,pith, trad, 116. 

i^See Miss Gray’s article in 41 (1947) 109 ff.; the extent of my 
obligation will be at once apparent. 

13 [In this and the following notes, / signifies the end (or beginning) of 
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a line, / signifies the middle caesura.] ets a\a biav H \ \\ 1 7roXtT?s aXos 
and accus. 15; aXos TroXtrys / 6; / aXos TroXtoto 3; aXos arpuyeroLO H 
7. 7ro\v(t>\oLa0oLO OaXacaris H 8, metrically equivalent to doKaaarj^ 
tvpvTropoLO // 3; / ttoXitjs BaXaaarjs H and accus. 4. evpei 7 rovT 0 )L H 
and accus. 8; oivoin ttovtool U and accus. 16; rjepoeLdet tovto)l H and 
accus. 11; TroXvKXvcrToa evL ttovtcjjl // 3; tovtov ixOvoevra H inch 

dat. 7 Kvpaivovra // G\ll ttovtov er* ix^voeura S;// ttovtop eir' arpvyerov 7. 
/ TreXayos peya 2. The same phrases recur in apparently untra- 
ditional positions in the line as follows: // _ ireXayos peya 1; / aXos 

arpvyeTOLO 1 ; ttovtuh / €V lxOvo€vti 1 ; evpeo. ttovtop w _ H 1 ; olvotto. 

TTOVTOP / 1; arpvyeTOP / ttovtop 1; €is aXa biav j 1. For the residue of 
15 phrases see n. 27 below. 

^‘^Since the emphasis in this section falls so heavily on certain 
formulas which may be of Mycenaean pedigree, I ought here par¬ 
ticularly to stress my belief that these are relatively few in number, 
and that a very large part of the Homeric formula-vocabulary is of 
more recent development. So long as the oral tradition lasted, each 
generation increased and adapted the inherited stock; quite a num¬ 
ber of common formulas are vshown by their content or language to 
be creations of the Ionian poets. 

Mr Chadwick has kindly shown me a copy of his contribution to 
the forthcoming Festschrift for J. Sundwall, on Mycenaean ele¬ 
ments in the Homeric dialect: here we find a most useful list (37 
items) of a specially interesting category of obsolete or obsolescent 
words in the Epic, those which are actually attested in the Linear 
B 'Eablets. 

^aX. evpvTopoLOy 0 381, b 432, p 2. In the Odyssey there is a further 
breach, since irkXayos pkya when accusative (as in 7 179,321) dupli¬ 
cates ttoXltjv aXa; in E 16 it is nominative and has no duplicate. 
TToXv<t)Xoi<xPoLo would suit the sense much better in 0 381; in b 432 
(a line of doubtful pedigree) evpvTrbpoio seems pointless, but in p 2 
there may be a contrast with pdov '0/cearoto. 

wkXayos is excepted here, being convenient only in nom. and accus. 
^KJray, l.c. 112. 

As Milman Parry was careful to emphasize {IJEpithete tradi- 
tionnclle 85, and elsewhere). 

See n. 18 above. 

yXavKJ] in IT 34 is not justified by the 7X-, since the preceding 
syllable needs no lengthening; the adjective itself does not recur 
in the Epic. pelXavL for peXavi is a uniejue monster. The other un- 
traditional phrases are: € 56 eK ttovtov I3as / Loetbeos (ttoptos has no 
noun + epithet formula in the genitive); E 204 arpuyeroLo SaXaaari^// 
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(aTpvy, never elsewhere of BaKaaaa^ or in this position in the line); 
b 406 / aXos woXvpevdeoSf unique; N 44 / fiadeiTjs «{ aXos (see next 
note); A 532 H m a\a . , . Padtiav / (see next note); E 273 H 
aXa fxapfjLaperjv; II 391 // cs b* aXa Trop<t>vp€ijp. 

There remains some doubt about the following: X 107 loubea 
irovTov Hy 7 158 peyaKTiTta ttovtov //: these two look like a pair, allow¬ 
ing for preceding consonant (fto-) or short vowel (ppeya-); there 
is no alternative phrase for “the sea/' accus., in this position. 
A 350 eTr’ aT€Lpova irovrov //: there is no duplicate. A 157 doKaoraa Tt 
Tjxrjeaaa/I: there is no duplicate, and the whole line has a traditional 
ring. 

If X 107, A 350 are traditional, the following are merely varia¬ 
tions of position: A 298 / Loetbea ttovtoPj b 510 ttovtov / aTtipova. 
The attachment of ^addt]^ (-av) to dXos (dXa) would never liav e 
been made in the early Epic: it may be by chance that is 
never applied to ttoj'tos; it is not by chance that it has no formular 
attachment to dXa, the sea around the coast. 

This phrase (S 273) occurs in the Atds ’A^dr??, where it is in harmony 
with its surroundings,—a brilliant and highly unconventional com¬ 
position, evidently very late in the Ionian period. 

There is therefore no value in a recent attempt to draw inferences 
from the fact that di/a| is used of certain divinities but not of others 
in the Epic. The question whether a divinity is to be called avai, 
depends almost entirely on whether name + ava^ can cohere in a 
formula: and it is apparent that di^aj, apaaaa in juxtaposition with 
the various cases of Zeus, 'Adijvrfy ^Afppobirrjy and others are for the 
most part impossible or highly inconvenient. Where name and at 
tribute in combination are metrically convenient, a formula is 
made (Ilocretddcoi't fapaKtiy "AwoWc^vi fapaKTi); coherent Aids 
fCLvaKTo^y sim., avaaarjs 'Upas, sim., are intractable. 

/ ptyas ovpavos and accus. 4; oupaws evpvs and accus. 33, in the fol¬ 
lowing positions: / (\»/)-ww—vy 25, —// 7, / 1; ovpavov 

a(XT€po^PTa H and gen., dat., 11. The residue is H ovpavov es TroXuxaX- 
Kov 2 (perhaps traditional); / atSiypeov ovpapov 2 (Odyssey only),/ 
Xa\Keov ovpavov P 425. 

Iliad: at^oTra olvov / 10, aidora oivov I \ \ I peXuppova 4; / peXirjbea 
inch gen. 3, peXoySea olvov U inch gen. 2. 

A 259 / yepovcTLOv aiSowa oi^vovy which recurs in Od., is presumably 
traditional; F 246011 ^ 01 ^ / tv<t>poia fulfils a need and has no duplicate. 

Odyssey; aidowa olvov in three positions, 12; olvov epvOpov /I inch 
nom. 7; peXLribta olvov inch gen. in two positions, 6; / pL€\L<t>pova 4; 
ifbeL OLvm/l inch gen. 4; peXavos oivoio // 3; rjbviroTOLo in two positions, 
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It inch gen. 3^ ^ oivov €pi(fTti<j>v\ov 2 j / y€povcFiop onBoxo. oivov 
(al.so Iliad) 1 . Variations are ^ 340 oivoio /iraXatov rjSvToroio; <t> 293 
// oivoi . . . / fieXir,Srjs; y 46 ix(\ir]&fo$ oivov H is antitraditional for 
nikavoi oii'oio //, but was suggested by the traditional fte\iv5ea 
OIVOV. 5 622 fvrjvopa oivov jj is isolated, but has no duplicate. 

'I'he law of economy is broken only by y 46 (see above); in 
i 205 aKripaaiov { = epiaTa<l>v\ov) is predicative, so presumably is 
aKpr)TO)L in o) 73. 

(t>aidLpLos: II. 50 + Od. 20 = 70. Iliad: 0 . Atas H 6 ; 0 . 'Kktcop H 29; 0 . 
utos // 4; 0at5tMa yvia U 7; 0at5tM* AxtXXei; U 4. Odyssey: 0 . vio^ H 
0at5t/Lt’ Ohv(T(Ttv Z' 5; 0 . Ax^XXeu H 1 ; <t>aLdLpo)L cjpm H 2 . 

ofipLpos: 11. 25 + Od. 3 = 28. Iliad: o. Eicroip H 6 ; o. Apiys H 4 ; o. 
AxtXXcu // 1; o. 67 XOS // 13; o. u 6 a)p // 1 (A 453). Odyssey: o. ax^?os // 
t 233; / Xi^ot^ o. t 305; / Ovpeop peyav . . . Z' o^pipov l 240 f. 

(j>aibiposy b^p^pos are a pair, providing for antecedent vowel and 
consonant, ofipipos is obsolete, very nearly extinct in the Odyssey 
(it is remarkable that there should not be a single example of 

o^pip* *()6v(7(Tev //). 

From among other examples I select, as being characteristic, 
ayXaos and aX/ctpos: 

d 7 Xa 6 s (II. 43 + Od. 28 == 71) in 52 of 71 places is restricted to two 
subjects, 6 d;pa and vios with its plural rkva. A variant of d 7 Xad dcopa 
is d 7 Xd’ airoiva (3); ayXaa epya (4, Odyssey only) may well be tradi¬ 
tional, so also ayXaop vdcop (4). The residue is comprised of larov 
(2), aXcros (2), 7 yta, € 7 xos, ac^^Xa, /cepat a 7 Xa€ (once each). See 
further Ruijgh, UEdernent achecn 143 f. 

aXKiposy potentially applicable to a considerable variety of per¬ 
sons and things, is narrowly restricted in practice: four subjects 
(Ajax, son, heart, spear) account for all 35 noun + epithet combi¬ 
nations; four of the five phrases used in the Iliad are absolutely re¬ 
stricted to a particular place in the line. 

aXKLpoSy like offpLpoSy is clearly moribund in the Odyssey: II. 35, 
Od. 12 (including 28 + 7 noun + epithet). One might have ex¬ 
pected aXKipov ^Top to suggest itself in the course of the Odyssey; 
but it never appears. Further, the obsolete epithets in -o 0 : though 
potentially useful and adaptable to a variety of positions, these 
occur only in coherence with a very limited range of nouns in a par¬ 
ticular part of the verse, vupoij/y ^vo\l/ only of bron7e, always fifth 
foot;pr)Xo\p of grain, fifth foot; pepo0 only of men, alw^ays after fourth 
long syllable; oi*/o 0 only of sea and oxen, 16 out of 19 in fifth foot; 
atdoip only of wine and bronze (with one exception: k 152 Kairvbv)y 30 
out of 35 in fifth foot; wp-, priKoyf/ appear in no case except 
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accusative and dative; so also except /36c oXvowe (2), was 
confined in the tradition to gen. plur., fiepSirojv i.vdp6iir(t)v (9), whence 
later w 288 pepowes Mpcotol^ B 285 p^pbir^cffL fiporoXai, For the suffix 
-o\p in the Mycenaean Tablets, see Ventris and Chadwick, Docu- 
jNcnts in Mycenaean Greek [DMG] 99 (Al6io\ky Ilot/ctXo^; foLpoik of an 
ox, cf. N 703 = V 32). 

I add a single illustration of a different sort of traditional epi¬ 
thet, t<^Pt/ios. Allowing for a single exception (the forinular Kpari 
6’ ctt’ i<f>Sip(A}L Kvvkriv t^rvKTov eOijKev, 4), it has no formular con¬ 
nexion with any particular noun; yet it is subject to severe restric¬ 
tions in usage and in position. It coheres not with particular words, 
but with a particular class of words,—persons, or parts of persons 
(42 out of 44 examples; the only aberrants are P 749 i4>0. iroTapoou, 
^ 260 iSowp r’ L<f)dLpa KOLprjva): l<j>dLpov Mcj^cXaov, McXaj^tTrTroi/, At6s vibv 
j3ac7tX€ia, irapaKOLTLSy dXoxos, AuKtot, AvkIwp ifyrtTopt^y al. It is confined 

to the positions H _,_/, / /cat_(the only aberrants are 

A 373 L<t)dLpoLo //, 'P 260 quoted above; the forms -oto and -a occur 
nowhere else). 

The epithet (27 II. + 17 Od. = 44) is obsolescent already in the 
Iliad and extinct after the Epic except in imitations thereof. Its 
meaning is unknown to us; and was evidently unknown to the 
Ionian poets, for in P 749, 4^ 260 it is probable that “powerful** was 
intended, as if the word were connected with fis, —wrongly, for 
t<t)dipos has no initial digamma (excluded in 25 places), and its fre¬ 
quent application to women (one-fifth of all examples) rules out the 
conventional “validus, robustus, viribus pollens.** 

6at6dX€os, 0aeu^6s, and others behave in a manner generally very 
similar. 

Eighty-four passages, in which 101 epithets occur (102 according to 
Miss Gray, but I take pkya in T 260 to be adverbial). 
acLKos: 11. 67 + Od. 12 = 79, including II. 32 + Od. 2 = 34 in 
noun + epithet combinations. 

Traditional: peya re cri^apov re // S; aaKos evpv / 4; ewrapoeiov U 4; 
Aitts 5* €yyvBev rfKQt 4>€po}v aaKos r}VT€ wvpyov 3; ap4> oipotai / aa/coj 
Bero T€Tpa6€\vpvov 2 (placed among “individual** phrases by Miss 
Gray, but admitted to be “almost certainly an obsolescent tradi¬ 
tional phrase,*’ 119 n. 1,1 suppose that evTaffoetop and rerpadeXuppop 
were once a pair for the verse-end, allowing for preceding vowel or 
consonant). 

In untraditional position: H 220 eirrapoeiop /. 

Individual: 11 220 (aa/cos wvpyop) U {tiCTa^otiov)\ 

II 222 craKos aioXop {ewrafioeiop) //;Jl 107 / aa/cos aioXop; 11 245, 266 / 
deipov (TaKos (eirTafioeiov) //; A 572 aa/cet / peyaXm; 4' 820 aaKeo^ 
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^leyaXoio //; T 259 ep 8eLvwL / aaKei , . , <rpL€p6a\€0)t; H 9-11 aaKos 

etke / rervy^iepop . , , Tran<t>aLPOv; 2) 608 /<7a^'€0s irvKa iroLrjTOio; 

K 149 wolklXov . . . / aaKOs; T 380 X 314 (nom.) aaKeos . . . // 
KaXov daidaXeov; P 268 aaKeatp / xaXKrjpeaip; N 552 auKOS (evpv) / 
TraJ^atoXoj'; 0 272 / (Ta/c€t . , . <t)a€LPm //; N 342 aaKeoiP re 4>atiP0iP //. 

N 130 (7a/cos o-a/cet TrpoOeXvppcoi //, though isolated, rings traditional 
(cf. Gray, l.c. 119 n. 1). Only nom. and accus. singular in tradi¬ 
tional formulas; the individual phrases add gen. and dat. plural as 
well as singular. Rive traditional phrases account for 19 occur¬ 
rences; the individual phrases add as many as 14 new epithets 
spread over only 17 places. 

For the compounds of crd/cos see Ruijgh, LElhnent acheen 95. 

d(X7ris: II. 93 + Od. 3 = 96, including II. 49 + Od. 1 = 50 in 
noun + epithet combinations. 

Traditional: waPTOcr' etarjp H inch dative 17; aamdos op<j)aXo€aar)s yf, 
inch nom. and accus. pi. 12, + o/x</)aXoe<To'av / without preceding 
aarmSa 1; H acrmSo^ (vkvkXov inch accus. ph 4; H aamdos apL<t}LffpoTr}^ 3; 
<t>aeLP7}p inch gen. 6. 

In untraditional position, N 715 // -ww aamdas evKVKXovs; A 32 

ap<l)c0poTrjp / atTTTtda. 

Probably traditional: O 646 / 7ro8r)peKt tpKos aKoprojp; N 163, 
II 360 (dat.) // a<T7nda ravpeiijPy cf. N 161 (aorinda Travroa* eiarjp) H 
Tavp€tr}p, 

Individual: A 32-33 (afjL<f)L0poTr^p) / TroXvdaidaXop atnnda Oovptp H 
KaXrjp (special case of a famous shield); M 295 H KaXrjp xaX/cctT/i' / 
c^r/Xarov; F 349, P 45 U aaind* epi KparepTfi; 11 803 Teppioeaaa //; N 406- 
407 (aaiTLda Travrocr’ eLO-rjp) H . , . pipoiffi . . . / diPc»>T7]p; N 804 {aa-inda 
TaPTocr* €L(Tr]p) H plpolctlp ttvklptjp; T 162 acririSa OovpLV //, 

Of 50 occurrences, all but half a dozen are or include traditional 
formulas. 

The law of economy prevails in general over the whole group. 
Exceptional is €vkvkXos = afi<t>ifipoTTjs (see Gray, he. 120). The indi¬ 
vidual phrases add a<nrLd* €pl Kpartp^i { = tp cyxuxXwt, ev ap<l>(,PpOTr)t,); 
Ttppiotaaa = iraPToa* eto’Ty; xaX/cetTyj' = ravpnrjp; ttolklXop = xaXxeoj'. 

7)VT€ wvpyop and eirraiSoetov are not alternatives: the latter is an 
epithet descriptive of the shield itself, the former is an adverbial 
simile describing not the appearance of the shield but the manner 
of its carrying (<#)tpajv o-d/cos i^vre wvpyop == “carrying his shield as if 
it were a sort of defensive tower erected in front of him“). 

Here I follow Miss Gray, whose important discovery appeared in 

41 (1947) 109 ff.; from this article the verbatim quotations in 
the next paragraphs are taken. 

Except of course the bosses on the dairis; there is nothing to indicate 
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that these were metallic. <t)a€Lv6i does not necessarily imply metal; 
see n. 97 below. 

Miss Gray draws attention also to the significant Aicts that the 
individual epithets, “unlike the traditional phrases, . . . make no 
distinction between aairLs and aaKos, and ... do not unite organi¬ 
cally with their nouns.*' 

There are more examples than usual of the addition of new epithets 
to old formulas; the Ionian poet cheerfully combines “bronze” 
even with the seven oxhides of Ajax*s shield (II 219 -223, with much 
circumstance). 

H 402 ff., IT 106. 

0 646 ff. 

116ff. 

Lorimer, HM 134 ff., with figs. 1, 2, 5, 7, 8 (fig. 2 is now very well 
seen in Matz, Krcta^ Mykency Troja [KMT] Ta(, 90); Nilsson, 
Homer and Mycenae 143 ff.; Karo, Schachtgrabcr von Mykenai 
181 ff. Representations in art continue long after disuse in practice 
(see now Hampe, Hie homerischc JVclt \WV\ 12 f.); but the Epic 
descriptions come from life, not from pictures. 

Notice too that the antique TeTpaOkXvfxvov (once only in the Iliad) is 
applied to the shield of Ajax's brother; 0 478 f. 

HM 166. 

See p. 147 above; Bolling, The External Evidence for Interpolation 
in Homer (1925) 16. 

Moreover (it has often been pointed out) Ajax is the only one of 
the principal Achaeans who never wears a corslet in the Iliad; this 
fact may well be more than fortuitous, since there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that the corslet was introduced at a relatively late period 
into Mycenaean armour; see pp. 247 f. Ajax never carries the shield 
called aairls; neither does Achilles, except in 2) 458 (see Triimpy's 
list, Kriegerische Fachausdrucke p. 30). 

Kuhns Z^eitschrifi 23 (1877) 302 ff,; cf. Kiihner-Gerth, Aiisfiihrliche 
Grammatik d. gr, Sprache II i 70. 

I do not argue at length whether they were brothers or half 
brothers; probably brothers, as in 0 439, cf. Schol. T on M 371; 
Wilamowitz, llias und Homer 49 n. 1; Robert, G>. Heldcnsage iii 2 
1049. 

N 713 ff. 

« A 280 ff. 

This is part of a larger context in which, as Wackernagel observed, 
the new interpretation of Atai^re has been roughly superimposed 
upon the old. The trouble begins in M 343 ff.: Menestheus sent a 
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herald to fetch Ajax, bothy if possible, otherwise Telamonian 
Ajax alone/' In order that “both" might signify “both Ajaxes" 
instead of “Ajax and Teucer," a line was added, 350 let 

Teuccr co?ne with hinr (repeated 363); the addition was properly 
athetized by Aristarchus as wanting in MS authority. When he 
hears the message, 'rdamonian Ajax tells Oilean Ajax to stay where 
he is: he himself and Teucer go to help Menestheus. Thus in 
M 400 ff. Telamonian Ajax and Teucer fight side by side, having 
left Oilean Ajax in another quarter. And now Poseidon (N 46 ff.) 
speaks to the KlavTt: who are they? Obviously Ajax and Teucer, 
for the poet has just gone out of his way to tell us that the two 
Ajaxes are not together. But once again the occurrence of the term 
AlavTt leads to a jack-in-the-box intrusion by Oilean Ajax (N 66 flf.), 
just as it does in the later passage (197 flf.); in this case the con¬ 
fusion is great and obvious, since we were told a moment ago in so 
much detail that the one Ajax had separated himself from the 
other. 

Wackernagel detects traces of the original sense of Atavre in 
II 161 ff. (plausibly) and in O 261 ft’, (not quite so plausibly). It is 
to be observed that AXavTe in most of its occurrences—there arc 22: 
its dative is AlavTtacny 5; Atavres (-as) only 6 times, including some 
fluctuation between dual and plural in MSS—is neutral, i.e., there 
is no indication whether it is Teucer or Oilean Ajax who is included 
with Telamonian x-^jax. Passages which exclude Teucer (N 313 
Alai^Tts T€ dvo3 TevKpos d\ thoroughly untraditional phraseology) 
are very rare. Ajax the son of Oileus plays very little part in the 
Iliad (except in B, 4^) apart from the places where the term Atavre 
has inspired a mention of him. 

Except perhaps in the example of (baayavov, 

nearly 250 examples, of which 117 in noun + epithet com¬ 
binations. 

Traditional: nom. and accus., 5oKLxoaKf.ov eyxos H 23; U 
a\Kipov eyxos (6 times followed by aKaxf^^t'ov o^et xaX/ewt) 8; 67 x 0 s H 
(ipidv peya ari^apov 6; pei\Lvov eyxos It 6; replaceable by x^X/ceoj' 
C7X0S It 22; o^pepov eyxos U 13; / TeXcepiov eyxos 2; / doXix* c7X€a 3. 
gen., no example, dat., eyx^cFiv ap<l>i>yvoi(nv H 8; eyx^^ o^voevn H 7; 

€7X61 paKpojL II 7; II c7X€t xaX^'6^wt 7. 

These phrases occur in different positions or cases as follows: H 
e7X€t o^voevTL 11 309, cf. r 33; € 7 X€a o^voevra It E 568; H eyx^ort>v 
ap<f>tyvoL<T' 0 386; // c 7 xos . . . / SoXixoctklov x 97; ff eyxos . . . H 
XaXKeov 0 126; 67 x 0 s w— It xo>XKeov X 285; H xolXKeov eyxos 393; 
aXKtpov eyxos ff <t> 34^^ X 7.S. 
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Individual: P 296 t-c / fxeyakut; T 135 € 7 xca /ia#cpa w_ //; 

397 / Travo\f/Lov eyxos, ^ 72 e^x^^ / cLKaxpevov is a fragment of a 
traditional phrase (see above); A 256 av€fjLorp€<t>€s eyxos is uniijue 
but may be traditional (forming a pair with SoXLXocrKLoVy if initial 
vowel required by metre). 

Le., 127 combinations, comprising 112 examples of 12 traditional 
phrases in fixed positions and 10 more examples in variable posi¬ 
tion. Only three or four individual phrases. The law of economy is 
broken by the pair petXLvov eyxos = xoXKeov eyxos (see below), and 
by the individual phrase / raporl/tov eyxos = / weXcopiop eyxos. (On 
the position of € 7 x 05 in the verse, see now Ruijgh, LElement 
acheen 91.) 

66pu: nearly 250 examples, of which 98 in noun + epithet com¬ 
binations. 

Traditional: nom. and accus,, hopv panpov ^ 6; / 8o\lxop 6opv 
4; / dopv peCKivov 5 = / hopv xoXKeov 5; H o^v hopv 2; aX#apa hovpe / 
3; o^ea hovpa j 3; peiXiPa hovpa H 2; o(ea hovpa H 3; xoXKrjpea hovpa U 
2; hovpe / KeKopvOpeva xoXkcjc / 3. gen. 4>oeLvov hovpos aKO)KT} jj 3. 
dat. hovpL <t>aeLvo}(, H 22; o^ei hovpi / 11; hovpi re paKpo)L H 3; xoXKrjpeL 
hovpt H 5. 

Variety of position: hopv paKpop / N 168, 830; ofea hovpa _ H 

II 772; hovpar' w_ H o^ea {Tap<l>aPO(»)PTa) E 618; hovpe / hvoi KeKopi^- 

peva xoXKm H o^ea A 43; hopv xoXKeop _ H N 247, 11 608. Individual: 

K 373 / ev^ov hovpos amKTj; M 444, P 412 / aKaxptPa hovpar* cxoj'res; 
X 532 hopv xoXKo^apes /; S 443 hovpi / . . . o^voevri //; E 618 hovpar 

_ H (o^€a) Trap<l>apooiPTa; N 260 ff hovpara 'jrap<f>apoo)PTa /; 

E 656 hovpara paKpa //; x 148, p 228 (5oup€), hovpa H paKpa. 

I.e., 98 combinations, comprising 82 examples of 11 traditional 
phrases (counting xo^Krtpea^ -€t, sim., as one phrase) in fixed posi¬ 
tions and 7 more in variable position. Only 10 individual phrases, 
of which several are based on traditional models. The law of econ¬ 
omy is again broken by the alternative xoXKeop for pecXiPop; more¬ 
over E 656 hovpara paKpa — N 715, T 361 peiXiva hovpa; and ofea 
hovpa (and dual) = aXxtpa hovpa (and dual aXKipa hovpe). 

In all the traditional phrases the plural is Soupa: hovpara occurs 
only in the few individual phrases. The P'.pic declension is hbpv 
hovpos hovpi hovpe hovpa: it has no gen. or dat. plural, and no 
variety of form is permitted despite the potential usefulness of 
hopL hovparos hovpa'^i. etc. 

It is significant that ^7xos, the obsolescent word, is more regular 
in its behaviour than hhpv^ the lonians* own word for ‘‘spear.** 
ofet hovpi H and c 7 X€t paKpwi H are metrical equivalents. 
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^^'eyxeiv is rare: 23 examples, highly formular in usage. xaX^os may 
denote bronze, armour, spear, sword, knife, axe, arrow, cauldron, 
hook. When used of the spear, sword, knife, or axe it appears in 
noun + epithet combination in 60 places: clearly traditional arc 
ojet xaXfccot H 38, vriKu xaX/cwt // 18, TavatjKeL xaX/cwt // 4; probably also 
xaX^os areLpr}^ // 2 (+1 when used of armour), cf. xaX/co?^ / arecpea 1 
( + 2 when used of the metal or of armour). 

11ius 63 of 65 occurrences are traditional formulas. 'Fhe only 
individual phrases are E 75 \pvxpov 8* eXe xoi^^ov oSovaiv //, and 
A 511 ^ xa\Kov . . . / raM€(rtxpoa, where the tradition would have 
suggested / raparjKea (see above); / rapeauxpoa x^X/vw recurs in 
4 / 803. 

'fhe use of xaX/cos as “spear"’ creates a couple of breaches in the 
law of economy: o^et xaX/cwt in this sense could have been o^et 
ooupt (or paKpoii); vrjXei xaXfcoJt could have been dovpc (jiaecpwi; 
and xo-Xkos areLprjs H could have been xaXKeoi/ (getXtPoy) 67 x 05 . 

atxM^ is occasionally used more or less synonymously. 

Except in the Catalogue, B 543, of the Abantes: a welcome excep¬ 
tion, since the Catalogue is fundamentally of Mycenaean date. 
MeXirj: the tree, N 178, IT 767; the spear, B 543 (see previous note), 
and II 143 = T 390, T 277, 322, a> 162, 169, 174, X 133, 225, 328 
of Achilles’ spear. In T 273 f. Zenodotus read peXlTjv iOuTTricomy re¬ 
jected by the vulgate. 

MeiXu'os: peikLuop 67 x 0 s // E 655 (Tlepolemus); Z 65 (Agamem¬ 
non); N 597 (Menelaus, but v.l. xttXK'coi' cf. 595); T 272 (Aeneas, 
but v.l. xciX/c6oi/); <I> 172 (Achilles, pptCKLvov possible); X 293 (Hec¬ 
tor). 8opv phXluov E 666, 694 (Tlepolemus); TI 114 (Ajax); IT 814 
(Kuphorbus); 4’ 178 (Achilles). Kai paXiva 8ovpa N 715 (the Loc- 
rians do not possess p. 8,); T 361 (Greeks generally). The Odyssey 
contributes an isolated individual, em peXtvov / ov8ov. The adjec¬ 
tive is almost restricted to contexts concerning Tlepolemus (3), 
Achilles, persons engaged in fighting him (4), and Euphorbus (1),— 
one of the two persons to whom the epithet evpptXiris is restricted 
(see below). 

'Fhough in 3 of the 11 places movable v might have served. 

It is to be observed further that peXLrjv carries with it also the epi¬ 
thet iev 7 rTlu)ua (4> 169, cf. Zenodotus on T 273 f.), unique and of 
highly antiijue appearance. 

6i»g/Li6Xtr;s: ivppeXiiJO Upiapoio // 4 (II 738 ayaKXrjos UpLapoio is a nov^clty, 
in breach of the law of eccmomy); P 9 Ilar^ou vlos / eugpcXtT ^ s , P 23 
Wavdov I'd-s / tupptXiaiy P 59 ]JapOov vlop j eoppeXirjp hv(l>opfiov, I he 
Odyssey, which cares lor none of these things and which shows 
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how wide the scope was for doing what is not in fact done— 
contributes its isolated abnormality, 7 400 eviiyLeKir)v / lUtcrtorparor, 
a new name-connexion and a new position in the line. 

The combination euppeXto) Ilptdpoto requires special comment; 
see Schulze, ^naestiones Epicae 118; Boisacq, Diet, etym,^ 3rd ed., 
p. 624; Chantraine, Grammaire Jiomhique [GH\ 1.65, 200 f.; 
Schwyzer, Gr. Grammatik [GG] i 252; Shipp, Studies in the Language 
of Homer [SLH] 125 n. 2. The adjective jueiXcuov and the duplica¬ 
tion of the initial letter in tJLy.€\iriy tviineXir}, indicate original *(r/z€X/- 6 jd, 
developing /x/ieXftd. We must then explain (i) the apparent short 
syllable in peXtr?, ev^fieXlo) (contrast /xetXtrot'); (ii) the difference 
between /xeXtr;, which normally lengthens a preceding short syllable, 
and fielXivov, which does not; (iii) the -o) in evfjLiieXio); for a’ppeXtds 
must have had genitive -ao, and -oj looks as though it can only be 
explained in terms of Ionic -eco, therefore a relatively late form. 

1 do not think that any of these questions presents serious 
difficulty, (i) ppeXz-'td is a highly inconvenient form, admissible in 
this metre only before a vowel (and only at the beginning of the 
line or after a long syllable); its genitive and accusative cases 
(which are likely to be needed in the Epic much more frequently 
than the nominative) are not admissible in this metre at all. But a 
word for ''spear,** especially one associated with Achilles, is likely 
to have been a common word, which the early Epic poet must 
force to fit his metre if possible; and it is possible, by pronouncing 
it pMeXjd instead of jupeXtd—I suppose that X/* had already been 
assimilated to XX. Similarly the intractable edppeXXtds can be pro¬ 
nounced a’ppiXXjds, 'riie adjective /xpeXXtwt', Ionic 

needed no such special treatment. (Compare the Epic 
6fl\rj]osy which replaced the intractable oelXriXos in the phrase 
’OtXi^tos Taxvs Atas; our tradition has turned the old patronymic 
adjective 'OiXiitos, cf. Ilr^Xi^tos, TcXa/iw^/cos, simm., into the genitive 
of the father*s name, ’OiX^os, contrary to the old Epic convention), 
(ii) fjLtiXtvov is disappearing from the Epic vocabulary, yielding 
place to ^yxoSj dopv xaX/ccoi' 27, peiXivop cTXos, 

dopv pdXivov 11 (including two variants, x^^^* for p^iX.); this is 
much the most remarkable of all exceptions to the law of economy 
in the formular language, and there must be some special reason for 
it. Kal {p)p€LXLva dovpa occurs twice (xaXicca dovpa does not occur, 
and the only metrical equivalent, if such it be, is the “individual** 
phrase davpara paKpa in E 656). The facts indicate that this adjec¬ 
tive survived into the Ionian period in connexion with dopv and 
?7Xos, presumably in such phrases as Kai (p)peLXLPa 6 oDpa, Kai 
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(fi)fX€i\Lvov eyxos; and that the lonians, who were not sensible of 
the double consonant, extended the formular phraseology to / 8opv 
p€L\t,vov, aveaxero peiUvov e 7 xos; but since the adjective itself was 
obsolescent, the popular xaX#c€ov replaced it more and more as time 
went on,—had the formation of the Epic lasted another century or 
so, it is quite likely that phXlvou would have disappeared altogether 
from the Iliad, (iii) The correct explanation of evppeXio} is surely the 
simple one,—that the lonians inherited the word only in this geni¬ 
tive form, probably enough only in the formula euppeXtoj UpidpoLo, 
and wrongly thought that its nominative would be hppeXLds, Ionic 
evppeXirjSy whereas in truth its nominative was euppeXios; the man 
with a good peXir} may be called eu-zzeXt-o?, just as the man with an 
enduring KapSirj was called raXa-KapSL-os, the man who has no 
is Indeed the -as (-rjs) termination would be among 

the rarities in the Epic vocabulary. It is noteworthy that in all three 
places where the MSS offer the genitive (0 552 is not in any MS) an 
unusual variety of spellings is attested: A 47 -tco, -toi;, -too, -oto; 
A 165 -to), -twt, -too, -oto; Z449 4co, -to^t, -tot', -toto, -oto; two of these 
offer what I take to be the “correct*' spelling (within the conven¬ 
tions of our texts), evppeXiov (for -to). The formula can then be as 
ancient as the alternative -ou for -oto allows; and the Epic vocabu¬ 
lary at large suggests that it was allowed in the remotest past, back 
beyond the Dark Ages. 

Priam’s name occurs in 137 places, of which 36 in 12 (a book dis¬ 
tinguished by manifold and astonishing novelties in language). 
Noun + epithet combinations occur in only 44 p>laces, of which 16 
in 12. Despite the aberrations of 17, the combinations show much 
formular quality, but less than usual fixity of position in the line, 
excepting / evppeXicx) UpLapoio (4) and Upiapoio avaKros H (8; not in 
12 ). yepa)v UpLapos / 2; yepoiv / Wpiapos 2, / yepu)v Uptapos, j yepou 
UpLape 5 (12 only); II Aapdaindrjs llpLapos and dative 3, AapdaviSr}^ / 
nptaAtos and accus., voc., 4; Upiapoio / . . . Aapbavidao H 2; Upiapo^ 
d€0€i8rjs // and accus. 6 ; llptapu^t / peyaXtiropi 3; Ilptapoto / 8aL(t>povo^ 
3. 

There is a small miscellaneous remainder: / ITptapos peyas H 427, 
12 477; / ayaKXrjos UpLapoLo II 738 (antitraditional for tvpp^Xio) 
llpiapLOio); / Ilptapcot . . . H N 460; TTptapoi^ (iaciXTia H 12 680 (but 
Qtotibea H 483); in H 366 6to<t)Lv pricrTcap araXavros is added to the 
formula Aap8aui8r]s ITptaMOs. 

I add a few more notes in illustration of the formular technique: 

The sword. —The principal weapon in Homeric fighting is the 
spear: the sword plays a much smaller part. The spear is men- 
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tioned under one name or another about 600 times, the sword about 
120 . The sword may be called xoXkos (in the only certain examples, 
always o^ei II or xciX^cot H) or specifically by one of the 

names ^t<^)os (62 including 39 noun + epithet), <l>a(Tyavov (25 inch 
12 n. + e.), and aop (23 inch 10 n. + e.). 

^i<t>os behaves in a liiglily traditional manner: two formulas 
(fi <^5 6 ^ 1 /, ^i<t)Gs apyvpdrjXoif) account for 27 out of 39 noun + epi¬ 
thet occurrences; the residue of 12 includes several which may be 
traditional (especially / peya 2 ; ^l<ph/ peyaXo^t 2 ; ap<t>r]Kts j 
2 , + 1 in a different position; ... KujwrjevTL H 2 ; the other three 

are N 576 / . yf Opi]lklo)l ptyaXtjji; 0 712 ^Ktyeaii' peyaXoiai /; 

X 443 TavvrjKeai ^— these last two alone use the p>lural, a 

further token of their non traditional character). 

apyvpoTjXov is of special interest, since the epithet describes 
a sw^ord of Mycenaean craftsmanship (Lorimer, HM 273 f.; Gray, 
JHS 74, 1954, 14, ^'apyvpoTjXos points to Myc. I-H”). 

4>aayavop and aop (both of which belong to the Mycenaean ele¬ 
ment in the vocabulary: Ruijgh, L'Klerrumt achecn 89 f.) occur so 
seldom in noun + epithet combination that no useful conclusion 
can be drawn. It looks as though 9 out of 12 in the former and 6 
out of 10 in the latter are traditional: (t>aay, d^v H 6 , (t>aay, 6^v / 1 ; 
(pdcry, dpyvpbrjXov H (inch gen.) 2; aop o^u i 3, raPvrjKes / aop 3. 

The law of economy is upheld throughout the whole group 
formed by the three nouns (and also xaX/cos). 

The bow and arrows. —Bow and arrows are used in the Iliad by 
Trojans, but on the Greek side only by d'eucer, by the rank and 
file, and by the eccentric Locrians. The (jreek heroes despise this 
weapon, which therefore plays a small part in the poem. Neverthe¬ 
less the evidence of formular usage is sufficient to carry the bow 
and arrows back to a remote past. Both for bow and for arrows 
there is a pair of nouns, one already obsolete in the Iliad (/i^tos, 16 s), 
the other in common use (ro^oPy ourros); and the noun + epithet 
combinations for both common and obsolete words are almost en¬ 
tirely confined to a few' formular phrases. 

For rofoj/, five formulas account for 30 out of 32 combinations 
(II. 47 + Od. 67 = 114 inch 32 n. + e). The Iliad has only KapTvXa 
To^a H 5; ayKvXa rofa in two positions 2; to^ov / ev^oov 1; / TaXiprova 
(-^p) 3; peya to^p (preceded by KVKXorepes) 1; aberrant is 0 463 
€v apvpopL To^oiL. The Odyssey has peya to^op (in three positions) 7; 
KapirvXa ro^a (in two positions) 3; ayKvXa ro^a 1; / ev^oop 8; / 
waXiPTOPOP 1. Thus five epithets— KapirvXa ayKvXa iraXipropa ev^oop 
peya —account for all but one (() 463). There are no individual 
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phrases even in the Odyssey, where much variety of location in the 
line is allowed. 

This is presumably the residue of a much larger system. KafiTvXa 
ro^a //y ayKvXa ro^a //y rofa / TaXiVTOvay to^ov / ev^oov, and /leya to^v 
in several positions are all that is left over from the past; these five 
account for all but one example, but the fixity of location has been 
relaxed. 'Fhe Homeric Hymns, which freely apply <t)ai8Liiov Kparepov 
€vKapLires to the bow, illustrate by contrast the rigidity of the older 
formular vocabulary. 

/?t6s (II. 7, Od. 9) survives in the Iliad in two presumably tradi¬ 
tional phrases: A 49,12 605 apyvpeoio fiioio U (of Apollo's bow); A 387, 
0 472 (accus.) 0los /cat rappee? lol U. Of its other three occurrences 
in the Iliad A 125, though isolated, has a traditional ring, XLy^e 
ktX.; and K 260 (iiov 7}8e (l>ap€Tprju jj was probably a stereotype 
(cf. f 270, 233, X 2). In the Iliad,/Stos occurs nowhere outside this 

narrow range of expression except in 0 468. In the Odyssey, /Slos kul 
T ap4>€€s LOL II recurs once, ^lov ovSe —or TjSe — <l>apeTpr}p H 3, and there 
arc a couple of repeated phrases, €VTavv(rr)L 0 lop eu TaXaprjeaL H 2, 
eravveroe / 0 lov 2; only <j) 173 has ^lo^ outside these narrow limits. 
'I'he antiquity of /3t6y is attested by the facts that it is ^^ery rare in 
the F,pic, that it is preserved there almost entirely in a few fornui- 
lar phrases, and that it has no life of its own after the Epic. 

oLaros (II. 40 + Od. 14 = 54 inch 11. 19 + Od. 6 = 25 n. + e.) 
draws a less clear picture, again apparently the disintegrating relic 
of a much wider and stricter system: traditional are wiKpos olotos // 
inch accus. 11, coki's olotos H inch accus. 2 (+ lckw olotov j 1); / 
Taxees . . . ol<ttol U 3; probably also olotou H 2, and either 

(TTovoiVTt^ otaTOL H 2, oi* TrTtpotvT^z OiOTOLy 1; perhaps traditional 
ph rases are to be found in, or under the surface of, E 393 / okttcjol 
T pLyXcox^i^f^y 297 / Tai’vyXoiXf'^oL^ oLarovs. I'heonly obviously individ^ 
ual phrases are A 125 oto-ros H o^vi3€Xr]Sy and whichever of Trrepoevrt'i 
and GTovo€VT€% is responsible for the breach of the law of economy 
(since ttt. recurs with 16s and o-r. does not, the latter looks guilty). 

tos (11. 28 + Od. 10 = 38 inch 11. 10 + Od. 4 n. + e.) is an 
obsolete word (Ruijgh, UElement acheen 94; in T 68 the poet even 
mistook its gender, td wT^poeura —I do not believe that he was 
av^oiding the “surallongement" of lovs wrepotvras), Tap(t>e€s \>ol H y 3, 
is traditional; 116 lov H a^XrjTa wrepoevra is isolated but has a tradi¬ 
tional ring. The residue is nondescript: H lcol rptyXojxtRt, H lol re 
irTtpotvrtSy raxvv lop IE j roXvaropos . . ^ los H y H lovs . . . / xaXKT 7 peas 
(cf. xaX#CT;p€' OL<Trop)y once each; II los xaX/co/3api7s, Hi)v H ccKvpopwp 
twice each. (Miss (jray observes that rptyXcoxt^? describing the three- 
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barbed Scythian arrowhead, can hardly have come into the Epic 
much earlier than 700 b.c.) 1 do not repeat the evidence (which is 
very lengthy) for the chariot: oxos is very ancient (see Shipp, SLH 
1, 9 on 6xe(j<t>L); in the Iliad, half a dozen fixed phrases in fixed 
positions account for 48 out of 59 appearances; in the Odyssey the 
word is very nearly extinct (5 533 only); only two noun + epithet 
combinations occur (E 745, 0 389 H ts 5* o\ea <l>\oy€a^ obviously un- 
traditional; neither the adjective (pXoyeos nor the plural oxca is used 
elsewhere in the Epic; A 160, 0 453 1/ Keiu' oxea Kf)OTa\i^ovy Kpore^ 
oi'Tts )—with oxea again, and with the late intrusive word k€lv6 ^— 
is the only other instance of an epithet with this noun), appa (II. 
57 + Od. 9) behaves normally; most of the poet*s needs were sup¬ 
plied by half a dozen formulas,—but there are two breaches of the 
law of economy: P 448 Kai appacri daiSaXeataL = koWi^tolctl (of which 4 
examples), and P 390 / ev^ov appa = / evrpoxov appa (2). Formular 
quality is shown by the remarkable restriction of the form appaai to 
the fourth foot. bi<i)po^ (II. 65 + Od. 6), though otherwise highly 
traditional in its behaviour, appears more relaxed in its noun + 
epithet combinations (which, however, number only 20). In gen¬ 
eral, it looks as though oyo? is on its way out, 6.ppa firmly estab¬ 
lished, and hi<t>po% on its way in, in the heyday of the Ionian Epic. 

* ’Axatot. About 723 occurrences in II. and Od., including about 224 
in noun + epithet combination (not counting iravres ’Axatot, iroWoi 
aXXoy KCLpTLOTo^ ’Axcitwi' sim.). 

The examples being so numerous, the fixity of the traditional 
formula-system is specially remarkable: 

_ II: consonant precedes, nom. and accus. me? (-as) Axatcui^ // 

61; vowel precedes, nom. Kovpot Axatw;^ II 9, with competition from 
bioi Axatoi // 7, in breach of the law^ of economy (note that 6tos is not 
applied to peoples in the older Epic; contrast K 429, r 177); accus. 
\a.ov Axaicop H 18 (and \aov / Axclujop 2). 

w — H • consonant precedes, nom. and accus. rjpojei (-as) 
AxaLwv H 9; vowel precedes, nom. and accus. feXinwirts (-as) Axatot 
(-oos) // 6, with breach of the law of economy in A 123, 135, co 57 
peyaOvpoL Axatot//, though this may have been the traditional phrase 
following a short vowel. I'he genitive is supplied by Aapao)v 
TaxvTTojXctjp. There is no formular dative: the relatively late form of 
the dative ’Axatots (for ’Axatotat) alone would fit the verse-end. 

_ II: consonant precedes, nom. and accus. evKPrjpibe^ 

Axatot // 36, with breach of the law of economy in A 66, 71 virepKvbav- 
ras Axatous II; vowel precedes, nom. and accus. Kaprj Kopocopres 
Axatot// 27; genitive: Axatcot* xaX/coxtrcjt^wt'^ 24; and the following 
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may well be a traditional pair for genitive + preposition, apr,i<t>i\iov 
vTT /J 3, <j>LKo'KTo\^^x<jiv VTT Ax.(iLO)v ff 1. Thcrc IS no dcitivc 

formula, Ax^^oioi{v) //: apL(jT7)e<ro lu Axatojp // 8, of which the 

nominative is apLcrrrje^ Uamxaioiu //, is not relevant here, for ''ihe 
chiefs of the Achaeans’* has a restricted meaning. 

: pevta TvuoPTts Axatot/^3, with breach of the law of 
economy in H 41 Axaioi //, y 104 pevos acrx^Toi vUs 

’Axatw/^//. 1'he common vies Axollo3v is in seven places expanded to 
ap-t)LOL Vies Axatwv, which begins to compete with evKvrjpides Axatot. 
Ai)art from this, and from the other breaches of the law of economy 
noted above, there are very few individual phrases: Z 255 dvao)uvpoL 
Vies Axcitwi^ // (another expansion of the traditional I'tes Axaio^v); K 287 
XaX/coxtrwms Axatovs // ; 0 326 Axaioi /auaXKides ; and the absurd T 248 
(cf. 193) KovprjTes Axcllu^v // (as if Kovpr]Tes — Kovpoi), antitraditional 
for /'eXt/ccuTres Axollol. It should l)e mentioned that Traj/rcs Axatoc / (in 
nom. and accus.) is sometimes in competition with Kovpot Axaccov // 
and its accus. \aov Ax. II ^ The foregoing constitutes only part of the 
formular phraseology for the name ’Axaiot. 

'Die economy - and therefore tlie antiquity—of rhe traditional 
phraseology is well illustrated by the fact that five phrases alone 
(kaov Ax-, Vies Ax--, t<aprj Kopocopres Ax*, evKvrjpides Ax*, Ax. xaX/coxt- 
Twpcop) account for so many as 168 out of 224 examples. Three more 
certainly traditional phrases bring the total up to 192. And of the 
small residue, nearly half have some claim to formular status. 
3^he proportion of the whole covered by only eight phrases is 86 
per cent. 

*Axatot is tuuch commoner than WpyLoi and Aavaol (Cauer, 
GriouIJra^en tier Homerkritik^ 3rd ed., 1923, 281: ’Ax. 605 II. + 118 
Od. = 723; ’Apt. 176 II. + 30 Od. - 206; 146 II. + 13 Od. - 

159): the latter two have very few formular noun + epithet 
combinations: 

Aaraoi: traditional: A. raxcTrwXojr II 9 (A. TaxvTruAoL by analogy 
O 161, antitraditional for feXiMowes Axatoi); a? c^tXot T/pcoes Aavaoi 
depawovres Aprjos H 4, with Aa,vaovs OepaTOVTas ApTjos H 1; AauacAjp / 
ww -ww aixpvrawp // 4, with breach of the law of economy in N 680 
Aavawp ! aaTTLcrraccp H, Isolated: aixPVTo.^ ! Aavtsoi M 419; 

H r;pwes AtxPtxoi B 2S6'fl itf^ipvovAapaoiv A 290; Aaj'aottrt / (piKoTrToXepoiac 
T35]. 

*Apyeioi: onlv A 285 = M 354 ApyeL0)v / xctXKOxi-'rcoi'aji'; 

429 ApyeiOi(n/\j ^copr/fcrtytcrt; B 472 Apyeicsv/ atxP’?7’awr; 

T 269 ApyeioLtTL / (piXowToXepoiai; the obscure epithet argues for an¬ 
tiquity in S 479 H Apyeioi topwpot {-T aTrctXaojf' a^copijrot), A 242 H 
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Apyeiot LOiJLO)poL (+ cf. B 228 ApyetoL / /caK*’ tX€7xea €t5os 

ayrjroL). 

It is surprising tliat ^ApyeioL should be so deficient in epithets. 
Note also that since the dative plural Axcl^ols // is excluded by the 
early Kpic (Axcitots for -otat only seven times), one would expect 
Apyuoicn H to be a common verse-end; in fact it is very rare (only six 
times, of which two in K). AamoKn U also is exceedingly rare. 
Schwyzer, GG I 148 n. 1,386, 446, II 430. 

Among other antiquated formulas in the Homeric poems the fol¬ 
lowing arc presumably to be reckoned: pijaTcopes dvrijs and pTjarcopL 
(t)6lSoLo (Fraenkel, Gt’Sf/i. d. gr. Nomma agmtis i 15); drd\o.vTt% 
'Ei'vaXic*)i dvbpei(j)dvTr]L\ irdpos pepainav 'AOijvrjv and dporop pepaina; teas 
d' vapivrj KecpaXds ex^^q raXavpLVoi* TroXepLcrTrji^; els uoira f^ideadai {^ira not 
used except in this phrase; Cliantraine,6V/ 2.103); the old masculines 
in -a, iTTiroTa Kvavoxa'lTa ye<l)e\r]yep€Ta aKaKi^ra prjTUTa (Chantraine, 1. 
199); the types bpoloo wroXepoLo^ KaKoprjxdi'oo Kpvoeaarjs^ IXtoo wpoTra-- 
pot^€^(ibid. 1.45); several phrases inclusiv'e of duals, ra> 5' oiV atKovre 
weTtaOrji’^ pepaLcre pdx^crOat^ And of course a large number of words; 
see especially Riiij^h, Id Element achecn^ chaps, ii, iv. 

«"Cf. Uom^Epns (1887) 236ff.; Bremer, RE \'I1 2 (1912) 

2110; Matz, A'3/7"(1956) 125: “Die ‘haupthaariimwallten Achaier’ 
Homers sind also nicht der dichterischen Phantasie entsprungen’* 
(he rightly observes that young Greeks wore their hair long “bis 
weit in die archaische Zeit hinein'*: but the high anticjuity of this 
Homeric formula is attested by its linguistic peculiarity and by its 
position within an exceptionally complex and economical formula- 
system). Myionas, Ancient Mycenae (1957), reproduces a wonderful 
intaglio portrait of a Mycenaean's head from the recently dis¬ 
covered grave circle B, and draws attention to the “long hair, 
reminiscent of the long-haired Achaeans" (p. 139, with fig. 49). 
Among other recent examples notice especially the long thick hair 
of the warrior's head in ivory discovered by Wace at Mycenae in 
1953 (first in Illustrated London News^ November 14, 1953, p. 792, 
fig. 10, also in Hampe, Hf!\ 1956, Taf. VID; compare also the 
man's head in Taf. XV*). 

Murray, Rise of the Greek F.pic 132 f. See especially Frazer, Golden 
Lough HI 196 ff,, 258 ff.: cut hair may come into your enemy’s 
possession and may be used (by contagious magic) against you 
(ibid. 268: how the enemy deals with your clippings). 

I do not know whether Nilsson has found any supporters for his 
suggestion (ap. Persson, New Tombs at Dendra near Midea 199) 
that the reference is to the crest of the helmet: Kapn Kopdo^vres = 
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with upright crest, contrasted with oinOtv ko/xowvtss^ **with crest 
hanging down at the back.” 

"'••Later it occurs only in imitations of the Epic style. In the Iliad 
itself, three different phrases were invented by the lonians to re¬ 
place it,—Aai/ao£ raxwwXot (from the traditional A. TaxairAXoa'), 
fjLeyddviJLOL ’Axatot, KouprjTe^ 'AxatwR. 

This is Diintzer’s interpretation, approved by Beclitcl, Lexilogus 
S.V., 'UXLkloxI/ described a man with arched eyes, the reference being 
to tlie arched ti\k<t>apov or eyeball.*' But '‘curved, arched, domed" 
is not the meaning of e\iKo-. 

See the evidence assembled by Pfeiffer on Callim. fr. 299.1, (I sup¬ 
pose that dpcjyLeXiaaaL and pUs dpdupeXaivai meant much the same 
thing.) 

'-d'riim]))' (19), like others before and since, holds that the epithet 
h'KVTjpibes in itself suggests ?fU'ta/ greaves: on the contrary, the fact 
that the material is never mentioned suggests that it was not worth 
mention. He adds that “because greaves in the Iliad are always 
associated with the thorex^ we must suppose that they were of 
metal,"--an ob\ iously invalid argument, ev^en if there were much 
better evidence for a metal thorex in the Early Epic, 
l.orimer, HM 251 with pis. ir, iii, xii. 

Illustrated London AVa\f, January 16, 1954, p. 89, fig. 13. 

Hampe, ////* 14 with 'ikif. X. 

b.xcept in V 330, w'here that arming formula is applied to Paris. 
Eorimer, JIM 252. 

Whether the greaves were made of metal or not. The Epic formulas 
say nothing about their material, except that they might have 
“silver ankle-picccs" attached to them, dpyvpeotcnv eTrnr^t'ptoty dpa- 
pi'iay. Indeed the Epic ignores the greave altogether except in tlie 
epithet k'hprjpidesy one repeated line (in the arming-scene, F 330 
A 17 - II 131), and three references to the exceptional pair made 
l)y Hephaestus for Achilles. The makers of the formular vocabu¬ 
lary envisageti an unspectacular object, presumably made of 
leather; and it is noticeable that the Ionian poets only once allowed 
a metal greave to intrude (II 41, xolX^oKV7]pLdes ’Ax^toi, where the 
older style would have given pevea irutioPTes 'AxolloI; cf. Gray, JHS 
74, 1954, 6 n. 36). 

I'hat metal greaves were not wholly unknown in Mycenaean 
Hellas has recently been proved by the discovery of a pair at 
Callithea, south of Patras: N. Yaluris, BCH 78 (1954) 125 with 
Abb, 25; Hampe, HIV 14 with Taf. VIIIE Previously no metal 
greaves had ever been found on the Greek mainland earlier than 
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the 7th century, though they have been found at Enkomi in Cyprus 
(Lorimer, HM 251 with fig. 29; Hampe, HIV 13 withTaf. VIII®; 
Catling, Opiisc. Athen. 2, 1955, 21 ft'.); and there is some doubt 
about the material of the greaves worn by the man on the Pylos 
fresco and the falling warrior on the megaton fresco from Mycenae 
(Lorimer ibid.; Gray, JHS l.c. 6 n. 36. Similar are the leggings of a 
man on a fresco from Mycenae, House of the Oil Merchant, pub¬ 
lished by Wace in BSA 48, 1953, 14 f. with pi. 9 a: “white gaiters 
fastened with red garters below the knees*"). 'Hie silence of the Epic 
and of the excavations is a reason for doubting whether the metal 
greave was familiar in Hellas in the 13rh and early 12th centuries 
(Hampe suggests that the Callithea pair may be a specimen im¬ 
ported from the north); and Miss Gray points out to me that the 
tin greaves of Hephaestus suggest a poet not familiar with bronze 
greaves. 

Lorimer, HM 197 flF., 209. 

Ibid. pis. II, in, XII. 

Except the x^rC^v xaXKeos of N 439 f.,—but that is worn by a Trojan; 
Lorimer 209 f. The epithet has spread from the 

Achaeans to a few other contexts: of the Greeks under the name 
’Ap 7 aot A 285, M 354; of the t^peians A 537, A 694 (unique nomina- 
tiv'e); of Boeotians 0 330; of Cretans N 255 (a line wanting in 
Aristarchus’ text, in several papyri and numerous MSS); and of the 
Trojans E 180, P 485. 

The available evidence is to be found in Miss Lorimer’s Homer and 
the Monuments 196 ff. and in Miss Gray’s penetrating study, JHS 
74 (1954) 6 ft.; cf. Triimpy 9 ft., 14 ft., Valeton, Mnemos, 47 (1919) 
187 ff, dicpT]^ occurs 35 times (Iliad only); in compound (atoXo-, 
Xo^o-, xttXKeo-) 6; OojprjKrrjs 5; dooprifraopai 39 (+ 3 in Od.). The root is 
of unknown origin. 

The formular arming-description (r332 = A 19 = II133 = T 371) 
is likely to be very old: btintpov av OojprjKa irtpl arhOeaaLP edwev //y 
without epithet except in 11 133, wolkLXop acrrepotpra (which suggests 
a thorex spangled with metal discs), and A 20 ff. (a special case): 
Gray, 8, “Agamemnon’s corslet has several connexions with the 
‘lobster’ type seen on the Pmkomi Griffin-slayer [ — Lorimer, HM 
pi. 11.4]; it comes from Cyprus, it is made of bands of metal, and it 
covers the body alx^ve the belt (A 234). It seems certain that the poet 
is drawing on Late Bronze Age epic,”—this is an Oriental, not a 
Greek, corslet; and mention of the corslet in connexion with other 
easterners may be very early (Tpa?a»' . , . Oo)priKTcn*)Vy Avklcjv irima 
dwpTiKTacop), The only other d6)prj^ phrases which show old formula 
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VpiipeicTTo, r 358 = 

H 252 - A 136 == A 436: m the first two of these places the line is 
absurd, m the third inconvenient; all the more reason for regarding 
it as a stereotype automatically suggested by certain contexts, 
regardless of the requirements of a particular sequence. TroXvdatddXov 
implies elaboration, perhaps metal discs attached as on the 
Warrior Vase. ( 2 ) I agree with Miss Gray (9 n. 48) that the phrase 
Kai dLirXoos ^vr^ro dojpr}^ (two occurrences) '‘may be a misunder¬ 
stood formula.’* 

About once a book on the average. 

IJiave gone over this ground again, but find nothing to add to Miss 
Gray’s principal conclusions: (\) Boiprj^ “tends to appear in the least 
traditional contexts”; ( 2 ) it possesses very slight formular quality, 
see n. 81 above; (3) the numerous individual epithets (aiSXos, 
wavaioXoSy SatddXeos^ Xapirpdp yavocouTesy Trot/ctXos, darepoeiSy <j)auv6sy 
xdX/c€os) indicate-as they did for shield and helmet—that the 
Ionian poets found in the traditional vocabulary a dull and incon¬ 
spicuous object, which they freely adorned with new epithets in¬ 
tended to stress the use of ?? 2 eta/; (4) the six places where Bdjprj^ is 
ccmnected with yvaXov have probably come into the Epic at a late 
phase of its development: Miss Gray’s explanation of yvaXa seems 
to me to have the advantage over Miss Lorimer’s {HM 205); see 
also Triimpy 11 ff*. 

There is of course no doubt that the ihorex was in fact familiar to 
the Mycenaeans: see n. 82 above, and add the evidence of the 
ideograms on the Linear B tablets. I notice that Matz {KMT 127) 
agrees that the thorex is relatively a latecomer to the mainland. 
<Tvv T^vx^cri 6(jjpr]x0evT€s H 6 (thrice preceded by H Ttpcot b' virrjoLOLy 
twice by the antique H avroL be irpuXecs); €s ToXepov / dcjprj^pac (^rjo-ceoj 
-•naaero) 4 . High formular quality is revealed in the limitation of the 
number of verb-forms in use, and of locations in the verse: Ooopyja- 
aouTO (-eo-^at, sim.) U 13; SojprixOrjvaL (-fj^rey, sim.) H 12; / do)prj^pai 8 ; 
doDprjaaovTo / 2. There remain only the aberrant Bo)pr}^evs^ //IT 155 
and H Bcjprj^aL B 11 ( = 28 = 65), the only examples of the active 
voice and of these positions in the verse. 

«®And in the peculiar sense “to get drunk”; Weber, Anacreontea 
62 f., Lorimer HM 204. 

89 “'J'q arm yourself” may be BcjprjaaeffBai (originally To put on a 
corslet”), or KopixrcreaBaL (originally “to put on a helmet ). I suppose 
that the latter word reigned supreme until the corslet was adopted. 

I see nothing to recommend the suggestion that thorex may 
originally have meant “armour” in general, later limited to one 
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particular piece of armour, the corslet. The Epic—our only source— 
provides no evidence in favour of this, so far as I see; we know that 
meant “corslet” in the late 13th century (Linear B, with 
ideograms), and do not know that it ever meant anything else. 

Triimpy (IS) is not justified in saying that 6(i)pi](Ta€adaL presup¬ 
poses ffidaJ corslets, “denn ein Stoffpanzer ware fiir eine derartige 
Verallgenieinerung des Sinnes nicht bedeutend genug”: the corslet 
is one of the most important pieces of defensive armour, larger than 
any other (except the shield); it is very natural that the verb for 
“arm yourself” should be derived from this prominent garment, 
whether it was made of metal or not. (I presume that no sort of 
corslet was worn in the era of the figure-of-eight shield and tower 
shield.) 

Some individual xAchaeans: the evidence of noun + epithet combi¬ 
nations: 

Patroclus and Helen — 

ridrpo/eXos: the name occurs in the Iliad 152 times, including 35 
in noun + epithet combination. 

Probably traditional: Ilarpo^Xoto / Mepotnadao 5 (+1 Odyssey); 
ITarpoKXees ltt€v // 4; Ilarpo/wXees LWTroKeXevde H 3; dtoyevts ! Ilarpo- 
k\€€s 5 (dLoyevT)^ is not of very general use: common of Odysseus, 
of Ajax fiv^e times, of four others only once each). 

The residue contains nothing of interest except the highly un¬ 
conventional type of epithet seen in narpo/cXr?os 6etXoto /I (4). 

It is certain that the part of Patroclus was greatly expanded in 
the Ionian period. But the unique epithets iinrev, LTwoKeXevOe (both 
confined to Patroclus, the latter nowhere else in the Greek lan¬ 
guage) indicate that Patroclus had a story and a career independent 
of, and antecedent to, the part which he plays in the Iliad. It may 
well be that his integral part in the Wrath of Achilles is an Ionian 
contribution to the Epic: but the peculiar epithets contradict the 
notion that he was “invented” for the sake of the Iliad. The high 
antiquity of Patroclus is indicated also by the peculiar word 
(cf. Bechtel, Lexilogus “in favour”): this adjective 

is obsolete, indeed very nearly extinct; apart from the late com¬ 
position which includes ^ 648, it is restricted in the Iliad to 
Patroclus (P 204, 670 96, ^ 252). The word, and the person 

with whom it was exclusively associated, came down together from 
a very remote past. 

Bechtel, op. cit., s.v., thinks irTroKe^evOe a late and highly 
artificial formation, for iTnroKeXevdowoLos. I see no reason for this: 
*K€\evdos may well have meant “one who exhorts,” 6 KtXevcjv^ cf. 
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326 (tTTirow) KeXtve /card &arv; in effect, “a driver”; for the termina- 
tion cf. tpL-Oos, 

'E\euri: II. 40 + Od. 26 = 66, including 11. 26 + Od. K) = 36 in 
noun + epithet combination. Probably traditional: Apyeir, KXevr, 
m two positions, 13; (rroats) TjvKOfioLo jj 7; ywcLiKOiv jj 5. 

These three phrases account for 25 out of 36 examples. In quality 
too they are traditional: 'Apyti-q is an epitiict restricted to Helen; 
bla yvvaiKwv is an antitjuc phrase; and the place of Helen in the 
early Epic is guaranteed by the fact that she cannot be detached 
from -Alexander, 5tos A\t^avhpos KXtj'jjs Trouts jji'Ko/aoto; she is em¬ 
bedded in one of his formular phrases, and about his antiquity 
there is no doubt whatever. 

There may w^ell be further traditional phrases in the residue: 
Slos tKyeyavLa // 3; KXeur] rauvTrerXos /' 3; evrarepeLTjL H 2; KaWcKopoLo H 
1, a likely partner for 7)VKopoio. More probably—in most cases cer¬ 
tainly — individual,/ KevKcSKtvLdL 2; Kovpr) Alos aiyioxoio H 1 (usually = 
Athene); KaWiTrap^tos // o 123, antitraditional for ()7a yvvaLKu>i^; T 325 
piytbavyis EXepr/s, one of the few examples in the Iliad of an epithet 
specifically chosen for the sake of a particular context. 

(Iliad only)— 

Noun + epithet combinations (including 4 examples of llpiapldT)^ 
without ’'E/CTa>p) occur in 183 passages; 156 of these are (or include) 
repetitions of 13 formulas. The traditional formula-vocabulary as 
represented in the Iliad wa*' as follows: 

Nom.: vowel precedes, </)at5tpos E/crcup H 29; consonant precedes, 
ofipipos Ektcop H 4, KOpvOaLoXos E/crujp jj 25, + 1 ' KOpvdaioXos 
Ektcop //; p€yas KopvOaioXos Ekto^p H 12. / 6u(^tXos 4; Ilptapoto / irais 
4; H EktcjJP llpLapidrjs 7. 

Gen.: E^cropos audpo(povoLO // ^ — Ektopos iinrobapoio // 4 (+ H 38 // 
EKTopo^ .../... LinrobapoLo H)^ afi exceition to the law of economy. 

I)at. : E^Topt biuiiH 11; Ektopl xaXKOKOpv<JTy]i H 4;// Ektopl llptaptSr^t 3. 

Accus,: E^ropa /f 19; EKropa x^X^o/copufTT^z^ yf 3; / Bpacrvv 

E^KTopa 6; VLOV Wpiapoio / daL(t>povos 3; Ezcropa llpLapidrjv 5. 

Voc.: H Ektop Vie TTptapoto 3. 

I'hus 13 formular phrases, — (^aiSipos, o/?ptpos', (ptyas) KopudacoXos, 
5tt</>4Xo9, ITptapoto Trats, Upiapibris -r/t -rjv (perhaps originally Ileppapt- 
b 7 js)y avhpo(f)ovoi 0 y LTirodapoLOy diojL -oz^, xo-XKOKOpvcrrrjL -rjPy Bpaavvy vlov -€ 
Ilpiapoto, account for 156 noun + epithet combinations in 183 
passages. 

'rhe residue is insignificant: 

d'en more or Icvss untraditional uses of UpLapibrjs: T 76 (E/cropos) 

. . . // IlpiaptSew; H 364 M 437 0 596 {Ektopl) . . . // llptapt^z^t; 'I' 182 
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(Efcropa) . . . H IlpianiSrjv; B 816 (Exrwp)/' HpiapiS^js; and, with¬ 
out Ektwp, E 684 // JlpLapi&r,, II 258 // llpiapiSrjs, V 356 = II 250// 

UpiafJLLdao, 

Eight examples of the traditional KKTopa 6 loi> in untraditional 
positions: ' 4, // 2, / 2; one example of 

traditional / Opacrvi^ KKropa divided (0 90 / Opaavv rjuioxoi^ _ // 

Ekropa), 

Individual phrases only in N 123 0 671 (accus.) H V^KTijip 
, iiorjp ayaOos; K 406 X 277 KKropa wotpeva \a(j)v conflicting with 
traditional xo-^*^oKopvaTT]v; il 789 / k\vtov E/wropos; 0 440 Kktu^p 
pe'yaBvpo^ ^ ; A 57 // EKropa r ap<f>L peyav; A 820 / ireXtopiov EKropa, 
conflicting with traditional / du<t>L\op (on this see Parry, 
traditionnelle 197 !!■'.). 

(Independent formulas are seldom added to Hector-formulas: // 
£atu>p IIptapa'iT/s + araXapro^ Aprji // \^ + fiporoXoiyoii Laos Ap?/! // 
2; H E/crop I'le Ilpiapoio + Au prjrip araXai're H 1; Ektop’ . . . + ^oioi 
araXavTov \pijL H \ ). 

KopvSaLoXos is applied to Hector in 39 places: elsewhere only of 
Ares, in the late Ionian composition The 'Vhcinnachia (T 38; - 
KopvOaloXos, an untraditional position in the verse); xoi^»<oKopvaTT}^ 

7 times of Hector, elsewhere only Z 199 of Sarpedon fin a geneaU 

In vain Bechtel {l.exilogns s.v.) quotes N 805 atUro 0 608 f. 

nrjXr]^ . . , TLPaaaeTo; what he cannot quote is Kopvs aeiero or the like. 
Kopvs is the helmet^ and that is not a mobile object; tti^Xt/J in the 
places quoted means the crest^ and that is what is “shaken/* In 
Euripides, Hypsipyle 16 (18) 4y7ri}XrjKa (retcoi^, the dragon shakes its 
crest, not its helmet. (It may well be that the Greeks thought that 
TTT/X- in TrrjXr]^ was connected with err/Xa, “shook,” a derivation very 
different from that of the moderns.— Bechtel s.v., Boisacq s.v. 
TTtXXa n.) 

It is commonly held that “mobile,” “nimble,” or the like is the 
root meaning of aioXos (Buttmann, bd:>eling, Bechtel, Boisacq s.v.): 
this meaning appears in the Epic in the verb, atoXXo? {v Til only), and 
in the adjective in woSas aLoXos tViros, cf. atoXoTTcoXos (whether also in 
aioXov 6(t>LP, aioXai evXai, is quite uncertain). Much commoner in the 
Epic is the secondary—if indeed it is secondary—meaning, ''versu 
color^' “sparkling,” or the like. The idea of mobility is excluded for 
aLoXoOojprj^, aioXopirprjs^ aioXa rei'X^a, aaKos aioXov (despite Ebeling and 
Bechtel,“quod saepe movetur”), ^coaTjjpa rapaioXop, a<f>7jKes pkaov 
aioXoL (^To pkaov evKlvt^roL 5td rifv kvroprjvySchoL absurdly); cf. Hes. 
scut, 399 6p<t>aK€s aioXXovraL. aioXos applied to Kdpvs can only bear this 
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(alleged) secondary meaning, just as it does when applied to other 
pieces of aruxouVydojpr)^ ^(>3aTr)p (tclkos re^xea; and just as it does 
in the Cretan Tablet DMG no. 85, where an ox has the name ^iwolos 
{Glossy, or the like; nobody ever yet named his ox “quick-darting” 
or “nimble” or the like). 

On the accentuation of Kopv6a.io\o^ (-atoXos codd. Ven., Hesych. 
Fust.) see esp. Frisk, Eranos 38 (1940) 36 ff. 

Frisk I.C.; Triimpy 47. 

‘“'But the Dindorfs’ Thesaurus has it correctly: “variam habens 
galeam, i.e. variegatam” (however puzzled the reader may be by 
what follows, and by their accentuation). 

See esp. Frisk l.c. 37 fF. iiriroKopuoTits surely meant “with horse 
(-plume) helmet,” not “marshaller, arranger of chariots” (LSJ, cf. 
Kbeling). Schwyzer, GG i 43U n. 3,448. Rut the expression Otoi re sai 
di’epe^ iTnroKOpvaTal remains odd. 

vSee Miss (Jray’s article in 41 (1947) 114 tf., with full statistics 
and discussion Jeading to the conclusion that “Homer. . . found in 
the tradition a helmet which was fundamentally nonmetallic, 
ornamented by a horsehair crest and reinforced by various attach¬ 
ments, the meaning of which had already become obscure; this he 
overlaid bn ishly with the colour, brilliance and elaborate decora¬ 
tion which now leave the most vivid and lively impression on the 
reader.** This most interesting and important conclusion is firmly 
established by exceptionally precise and penetrating argument. It is 
tenable that tiie nonmetallic helmet had bronze cheekpieces at¬ 
tached even in the oldest tradition. (xaX/co7rapi7toi; 3 11., 1 Od.; and 
this might be the implication of xaXfci 7 p€os, 2 II., 2 0d., though Miss 
Ciray shows that xaXK77p€os has slight claim to a traditional con¬ 
nexion with words for “helmet.*’ xaX^'^it^apeta—once only, with 
crTe<i>di'rt —has no claim to a place aniong traditional phrases; 
XaX/wctr? —twice with KopvSy once with arecjydvrj —has no claim to a 
traditional connexion with the helmet. <t>a€Lur) in the formiilar 
vocabulary does not necessarily imply “metal,”cf. iiaanya <i>a€Lvr)Vy 
al.) Miss Gray does not include /copu^aioXos, xaXKmopixrriis in her 
discussion. 

rpv(t>d\eiay dp<^l</>aXos, rerpd^aXos, rerpac^dXTjpos. KopvO* atoXos itself is 
a formation of the same obsolete type as r68as co/ci/s, Acdpr; Kopoo^ure^, 
avXCjTts: it is very doubtful whether the Ionian poets knew what this 
meant; guesses ancient and modern incline to the fantastic, and 
there is something to be said for Miss Lorimer’s suggestion {HM 
242) “that both avXojTrLs and auXcowos represent Greek efforts to 
reproduce a non-Greek word.” 
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Lorimer, IIA1 231 ff., cf. 198 fig. 16; Hood and De Jong, BSA 47 
(1952) 257 f. 

A. \V. Persson, New Tombs atDendra iiearMidea 43 and 119 ff, with 
fig. 114 and pi. i. Cf. Lorimer, I/M 225 ft'., with pis. xiii, xiv. The 
helmet is dated by its discoverer not later than the first half of 
Late Helladic 11. 

Beyond the mainland we have to consider only (a) a single bronze 
cheekpiece from lalysus in Rhodes (Lorimer, HM 211 with pi. 
xiii.l); {b) the bronze helmet from Crete, dated just before the 
final destruction of the palace at Cnossos, discovered by Hood 
{HSA 47, 1952, 243 ft'.)—this, like the Dendra helmet, was a metal 
casing, to be attached to a thick padding; but unlike the Dendra 
helmet it is “of the shape that appears to have been most character¬ 
istic of Aegean helmets during the Late Bronze Age*' (l.c. 257). 

If Hood is right in detecting Aegean influence on the bell helmets 
from Beitzsch, Oranienburg, and Lucky, and in dating the alleged 
influence to the (Aegean) Late Bronze Age (l.c. 259 f.), we should 
of course have to suppose that such helmets were common in 
Cireece too at that period; the fiict remains that only one (and that 
of the sub-Mycenaean period) has yet been found.—See JIIS and 
BSA ArchaeoL Reports for 1957, pp. 8 f. 

“The aspect of prestige must not be overlooked,” Hood, l.c. 257. 
Lorimer, HM 226. 

I do not think it is possible to use the evidence of the Linear B 
pictograms in this connexion; see pp. 261 ff. 

The helmets on the Warrior Vase are especially well described and 
discussed by Miss Lorimer, HM 227 f.; her pi. iii 1 by which I have 
compared with the original in the National Museum at Athens, is 
a much better reproduction than most. 

For possible relics of metal plates or discs for body armour in 
the Mycenaean period see BSA 47 (1952) 260 f. with notes 98 -101. 
The date of the Warrior Vase seems to be in the neighbourhood of 
1200 B.c. 

Some other Trojans: the evidence of noun + epithet combinations: 

'We^avbfyos: the name occurs in 45 places, and two phrases ac¬ 
count for all but one of his 21 noun + epithet formulas. A. Beoeibiijs 
(inch 2 accus.) H 12; A. / irocris rjvKOfxoio (inch 1 accus.) H 6,— 

this formula begins {-ov) A. in 4 of the 6; and H biop A. without 
the sequel occurs once, also again in untraditional position, T 403 
hov / AXe^apSpop, The only individual phrase is A 96 A. fiaaiXtiL //, 
(The name Ildpts is very rare: nom. 7, gen. T 325 only, accus. 3. 
Never in noun -f epithet combination; presumably an old title, not 
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a proper name; itself quasi-descriptive, therefore not qualified by 
epithets. Evidently a very old word, hardly surviving into the 
Iliad.) 

'rhere is in general a probability that a common name whose 
noun + epithet combinations are frequent but fixed and eco¬ 
nomical played a larger part in the early Epic than another com¬ 
mon name whose noun + epithet combinations are few and very 
diverse. The contrast between Alexandros and Aeneas must have 
some significance. 

Alvelas: the name occurs in 83 places, but of these only 15 are in 
noun + epithet combination, and the 15 are scattered over so 
many as 9 different phrases. H Atma Tpayoop fiov\7]<l)ope 4; / peya- 
\rjTopos Aiveiao 4 (<l> only; p.tyaky)ropo% is a stereotype, and has no 
necessary connexion with the name); the rest once each, P 754 
A7xt<7ta077S, E 468 utos / peyaXriTOpos AyxL(Tao^ M 98 f. / evs 
A7xurao, E 217 Tpwcot^ ayoSy E 311 amf avopoop^ T 267 hai<i>popo%^ N 
482 TTohas TaxvPy cf. E 272 codd. 

Alexander has played his part in the Epic from a very early 
})eriod; Aeneas was little more than a remembered name, whose 
part has been greatly expanded by the Ionian poets at a relatively 
late period. 

None of these names recurs in the Odyssey. 

Tpdjts (Odyssey not included). The formular system shows some 
signs of disintegration; there are one or two breaches of the law 
of economy, and the noun tends to float about in the line, though 
there is more than usiuil variety of position for some of the adjec¬ 
tives, the underlying pattern is distinctly visible, and new crea¬ 
tions are very few: 

dycpwxos • Tpo)0)p aytpo^x^^ II 5 

ayo.v6% : Tpwes ayavoi H 3 

LTTTrdSaMO^ in several positions :Tpcjwp iTrTodapojp (+ dat., accus.) 
12; Tpwai j fxed' t7r7ro5apoi$ 2; Tpweerert / w-ww tTTTrodapotat / 3; 
iTTTTodapot / Tpc*?ct 2. 

virkpdvpos in two positions: H Tpc4?6s virepdvpoi (+ accus.) 6; / 
virepOvpoi 1. 

vTrep<l>iaAos is in competition with vTrkpOvposy involving a breach of 
the law of economy: H Tpcacs virep<l>i.a\oL 1; / u7r€pd)taXot 3 (in only). 
Of these two, u 7 rcp<^taXos is presumably the more recent: it is an 
adjective which elsewhere has hardly secured a footing in the Iliad 
(4 examples), whereas in the Odyssey it is very common (21). 

p^ydOvpos in three positions: U Tpwes peyadvpoi 3; / pcyadvpoi 
(+ gen.) 5; peyadvpovs H (+ gen.) 3. 
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(piXonroX^lios: // Tpcoai (piXorroXe/ioiaL 3; this may well be the tra¬ 
ditional dative furnuila in this position. H Tpo^crti^ uTrep^u/xoart, which 
would have suited the metre as well, does not occur. Just so, 
whereas xcl^kox^tcovcov H is a formular verse-end, ^Axaiovs 

(-ol) xciXKox^Tojims (-€s) is not found. 

aaTnaTi]^ and alx^v'^v^ ^ire in competition for the end of the line: 
Tpcowi' acnnaraoiv H 4, aixfirj'^am* ff 1. Similarly where an ini¬ 

tial consonant is required, Tpo)o)i' v_/w —wv.y 6(j)p7]KTacjoi^ 3, competes 
with \a\KoxLro)uo3v //, 2. But these are not old noun + epithet formu¬ 
las: that is to say, there is not in these examples a fixed traditional 
coherence between name and epithet; the use of aixP-> Ocx)p,y etc. at 
verse-end is in itself a formular element, applicable to diverse needs. 

The residue is small, and may include traditional phrases: 
TpuJ€? fjL(ya\‘rjTope^ 2; once each, ev'q<t>epe<jOP^ Tpi*)u)P vntp- 

r)P0p^0PTujp //, Tpojtts ' ayi]POpa%y avbptacn . vh^pLCTTfiai H Tpajcnr 

(this last phrase is relatively modern: edpts and its cognates are very 
rare intruders upon the Kpic vocabulary). 

iTnrobapo'i of individuals: Diomedes 8, his father Tydeus 2; elsewhere 
only Atreus, Antenor (twice each), Castor, Hippasus, Hyperenor, 
Thrasymedes (once each), and the alternative ’'Ektopo? iTrobapoto 

for apdpo<f>6t’(iLO. 

It is not at all the same thing to say that a place is good pasture 
for horses, l7nr6i3oTOP Wpyos and the like; or that the horses of a 
peof)le were particularly swi/t^ Aapaosp raxvTcoXuiP, 

TXtos, Tpoirj: 'Fhe land and fortress of Troy are described by the 
epithets “steep, broad, holy, fertile, windy, frowning, of good 
w’alls, good tow^ers, good foals, high gates, broad streets.” Most of 
these are well applied to the fortress resurrected by excavation; and 
there was a time when it was thought that “Homer” must have 
seen Troy before the earth concealed it. It is obvious, however, 
that most of these ef)ithets apply just as well to other fortresses: a 
poet who had never seen I’roy would not be at a loss for ef'>itliets 
suitable to fortresses in general; and in fact all these epithets except 
the significant ciVcoXoj are applied to other places. 

But if the Ionian poets did not see the broad streets and high 
gates of dVoy, it is possible that their predecessors did, and that the 
epithets w^ere originally inspired by the sight of Troy VI or VIH 
before its fall. One of the most important tests of antiquity in the 
Homeric poems, that of formular usage^ indicates that this is indeed 
so. 'Fhe name "JXtos in the Iliad is among the most rigidly tradition¬ 
al and formular in usage in the poem. Out of 106 examples, 95 
are repetitions of formular phrases; and 41 of its 45 noun + epi- 
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thet combinations are made up of repetitions of only 5 formulas 
1 he formula-system has been so reduced and refined that a very 
great utility is attained with a very small vocabulary; and the law 
of economy prevails not only here but also throughout the wider 
group formed by "IXios and Tpoirj together. So narrow a limita¬ 
tion of the potentially extensive usages of this common word can 
only have been created by a long process of natural selection; in the 
time of the Ionian poets, almost the whole of what they need to say 
about Troy in 28,000 lines is supplied ready-made in some twenty 
formular phrases, the end-product of an immemorially old tradi¬ 
tion. 

’dXto9: ]]. 106 + ()d. 19 ~ 125 (including of 

these, 11. 45 + Od. 5 = 50 in noun + epithet combination. 

d'raditional; // IXios anreu^r) (+ gen., accus.) 6; Wlo^^ iprj // (~f- gen., 
accus.) 24; H Wlop ets evTooXov 5; // JXioi^ / trretxeor 4; irpon 

IXior rjvejjLoeaaav // 7. 

Individual: // iXios o</>pi'oe<T<ra X 411 (o</»p. here only in the Epic; 
tradition would have suggested rivepoecrcra); // iXto?^ ets l€P7}u II 20;// 
IXlov aiTv () 71 (the only example of the Attic neuter TXtor); IXtor 
€L% €paT€LPrfv //^ E 210, lias no alternative in fact (though in theory 
evrreoXop would have served), and may be traditional. 

Other lormular plirases: IXtou ev vatopepov TTroXiedpop; if 

-ww is recjuired alter lXtoi», f^vKnp^pop replaces er vaioptpop. The 
formulas are used both wholly and in part: IXtoi> eKTcepcrapre^ 
evKiipepop TTToXLkOpop^ and simply IXtor eKTreperarres; IXioi; e^aXaTra^ai 
€i'KT. TrroX., and simply IXtor e^aXaTra^ap.'Vbus one formula dovetails 
into another: IXior tKirtpaavr evreix^ov aTroreeadac. 

'I'he other formular phrases (without epithet) are: / ore {ttplv, ol) 
IXtoj^ tLaaP^fSrjaaP ( /ir/rat, ap^egaxorro, ctcra^tKecr^at); // IXtor ef.? 
ap' eiropTO (eTrecr^at); / opeojp €ts IXtor iprjp; IXiodt irpo // ; / es (ore) JXtoz^ 
nXrfXovda irOei); / Trport IXiov airovtovTO (-ecr(?at, -oipy]v^ 7]yepopeveLp) ; / 
rot IXtcot tyyeyaaarip; //a\f^ ets IXtor 7)X0e; ct9 o K€ T€Kp(ji)p // IXtoiz evpo^env; 
eiret ovKeri Sijere reKpeop // IXtoc; vtto IXlop rfXOe (-op) // ; // IXtoo irpoTapoidev 
(with its immensely archaic genitive torm); Trport (zcara) IXto;/, very 
often + tp??r; IXtor eiou? //^ often preceded by vqvci or v^ecrat KopojvLat.. 
IXtos LpT] // four times leads to // #cat Ilptapo? Kai Xaos. . , ; // IXioj^ ets 
cuTTcoXov thrice leads to / iva Tpwetrert paxoiTO (-otpyjv). 

These few formular phrases account tor all but eleven of the 
Iliad's 106 examples of ’'IXios in all its forms. 

TpoLrii II. 50 + Od. 25 - 75 (excluding ^vOev, -t/Sc); including 
11. 17 -f Od. 5 = 22 noun T epithet combinations. 

Traditional: €p(t) TpotTjt / tptfiojXaKL 3; epi Tpoirfi evpenjL // 4, // 
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Tpoirji evpetrjL 5; / Tpoirp' epLlSo)\ov 2; TpoLrji^ tvpvayvcap 2 

(despite the separation of name from epithet, the two have a tradi¬ 
tional connexion: ttoXlv evpvayviav // Tpcocov 5, Tpcocov to\iv evpvayviap 
1, lIptaMoi' TToXts €vpvayvia 1; x 230, antitraditional, llpiapov for 
Tpujw^^); TpoLTjv / €VT€Lx^P 2; inj/L7rv\op / Tpotrjp 2. 

In I 329, Kara Tpoirjp tpifioiKop /, the use of this adjective at the 
end of the line may well he traditional: Kara Tpotryj^ et'petar//may 
seem the natural counterpart to evt Tpoirfi evpeLrji but it is notice¬ 
able that €i'p€ta with Tpotr; is never in fact found in the accusative 
case. 

Individual: only 11 71 , TpoLrjp evrvpyop^ for tpii^uAop^ a breach of 
the law of economy. 

Troy is also called aarv ptya llpiapoiOy Tpcoojr ttoXij, TroXts . . . 
Tpcbcoi', lipidpov TToXtS. 

Notice that dpepoeaaa and eipvdyvLa, metrically etjuivalent, are 
restricted, the former to "IXtos and the latter to Tpoir], Similarly 
Tpot,rji €v evpeLrjL^ nev'er atTreu^pt, hut IXtor at7reti^r/s, never tvpeirjs. 
Tpoirjp epiffoiXopj IXlop et? ti'TTcoXoj^, never TpoiriP evirooXop, IXiop eia epL- 
l3oiXov, And so forth. 

Strictly speaking, Ilios is the fortress, IVoy the land; but IVoy 
is quite often used to signify the fortress. 

See pp. 57 f. abov'e. 

See further K. Delebecque, /.e Cheval daf7s FI Hade (1951) 232, 
where an interesting inference is drawn from an original distinction 
between goadi>ig {K€PTko3 'b 337 only; nhipop 387, 430; KePTp7)pe- 
A.eas E 752, 0 396; Kkpropts ’iinroiP .A 391 Kadmeians, E 102 trojans) 
and ivhippingiirXi](r(jo)^ TXij^LTnros ): the extreme rarity of references to 
guadiyig is explained by the fact that horses in tlie Iliad are almost 
always harnessed to chariots; one may ^hip a horse in harness, but 
not goad or prick it. ‘*The whip is the instrument of the charioteer, 
the goad is that of one who guides (on foot or on horseback) a horse 
or a herd of horses.'* 'Fhe suggestion is that the formulas khropes 
tTrraj/', KePTpr)peKkas . . . twirovs —“legends in epitome," as I)elebcc(]uc 
calls them—may reveal a trace of their origin: “Kpitliets like 
KeprprjpeKTjs attributed to horses, or Khropes ltttcjjp to men or peoples, 
may carry within themselves a faded but faithful image of an epoch 
when a pastoral people used the goad to control their large roam¬ 
ing herds." I'his seems a probable inference: and 1 do not see how to 
avoid the further conclusion that the making of such a phrase as 
Khropes IrTcoPy as a distinctive epithet of the people, must ascend to 
the time when it was true of the people,—a time when they still 
lived in their remote “Indo-European" home. 'Ehe same conclusion, 
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however surprising it may be, would be indicated also by the tradi¬ 
tional formula littol (Delebec(]ue 149 f.; 33 times in the 

Iliad, only in nom. and accus. plural, and always in the same place 
in the line), if this epithet really means “single-hooved,” i.e., with a 
hoof that is a single solid whole, not divided like that of cattle, 
sheep, goats. I’hat description distinguishes the horse from the 
other common domestic cjuadrupeds, and it is hard to conceive that 
such a distinction should have asserted itself at any time except 
idien the people m question first became familiar with the horse,— 
and that time lies far back in the '‘Indo-Kiiropean’* past of both 
Achaeans and Trojans. It is in itself rather a farmer's than a 
poet's description; it does seem unlikely that any people would 
liave thought of this way of describing a horse after they had been 
familiar with the horse for a generation or two, let alone after 500 

In the old formular language is invariably preceded by 

a short syllable: its use in this metre must therefore date from a 
time when had already lost its first consonant. But I 

wonder whether this word is not among the incomprehensibles, 
bearing an illusory resemblance to a derivative from the roots of 
setnel and 6vv^. 

^ Some, not all, of the principal persons: if Ajax was ever a real per¬ 
son, he lived much earlier than the time of the fall of Troy VIl*'; 
his fighting was done in the day of the tower shield, an object 
which the Acliaeans at Troy had probably never seen and certainly 
never used. 

lU) Probable, not certain: it is theoretically conceivable that the 
glorification of Achilles at the expense of Agamemnon is the work 
of the Ionian poets; I cannot imagine whv they should wish to do 
so, and think it infinitely more probable that the preeminence of 
Achilles in this story is an heirloom from the Epic's Mycenaean 
past. 

See especially F. Bdlte, Rhein, Mus, 83 (1934) 319 fF.; also R. 
Hampe, “Die homerische Welt im Lichte der neuen Ausgrabungen: 
Nestor," in R. Herbig, Vermdehtnis der antiken Kunst (1950) 
11 ft*. I cannot find that Wade-Gery [^AJA 52, 1948, 115 fF.) pro¬ 
duces satisfactory evidence for his theory that the “Pylian Epic 
refers to events of the Protogeometric period; nor is there anything 
persuasive in Meyer's suggestion {Gesch, dcs Altertiims iii 262 f.) 
that it refers to the struggle of Achaeans against Dorian invaders. 
Schadewaldt's treatment {Iliasstudien 83 f.) of the passage seems 
to me wholly mistaken: in particular, his contrast of the chrono- 
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logical with the narrated series of ev'^ents includes some very special 
pleading: there is no excuse for splitting off 671-672* from 672^ ff. 
(specially connected as they are by ore in 672); 688-689 are not out 
of place chronologically, being merely a comment on the whole 
subjecr-matter of 672-687; it is arbitrary to split up the coherent 
incident 696--7(’»4 into three chronological phases, and to separate 
703 704 * from 704^' 707. The real order is as follows: (1) 671-688 
Itynioneus-raid and consequent division of spoils; (2) 689-693 
background; weakness of Pylos through Heracles* visitation; (3) 
694-707* resumptive; detail about division of spoils; (4) IQT' ff. 
attack bv Kpeians on Thryoessa, and so forth to the end. 

1 miglit have WTitten, if Leaf had tiot, this: “Between the general 
fact that the war took place, and the most fanciful incidents de^ 
scribed as occurring in it, such tor instance as the battle of the gods 
in 11. XX, there is every gradation of actuality. The larger part of 
the incidents we shall of course dismiss at once as mere invention. 
. . . W e shall not conchide that because Achilles was a historical 
person, tile sa’ve iva} be said of the dog Argos** (Hower and His- 
tory 28). 

Melea;uer, I 527 ff.; Aeneas, X 46’); Alexander, Z 326. 

See now C. il Gordon, /k'.. a, S/zid. Orientali 29 (1954) 164 ff., 
ar.. Mi ill.s 3 (1954) 130 f. 

h r.e same distinction, between the typical and the individual, 
mav neir> us to answer another cjuestion: whether the episode of 
the W oo^icn 1 lorse is founded on fact or not. In summary, it does 
not appear this belongs to the stock-in-trade of the storyteller; 
the Wooden Horse is likely to be, in Professor Rose*s words, “a 
conru^ed refumiscence of some Oriental siege-engine*’ {Greek 
MytivJ'iy 252 n. 50); cf. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic 33, it has 
“a spec.a! air of verisimilitude**; and Leaf {H(j?ner and History 
31). “Jt is highly probable that Troy was in fact taken in this 
wav.“ dhie ancients supposed it to be a siege engine: Pausanias 
i 23.8, Vercil^c;?. 2.151, PlinvA7/Vn 202; cf. Robert, Gr. 

1225 ff. 

See further Schachermeyr, Poseidon 190 ff. 



APPENDIX 

Multiple Authorship in the Iliad 


I. The Embassy to Achilles 

I HE FAC 1 ' that the Jliad is a work of multiple author¬ 
ship is perhaps most easily recognized in the example of the Embassy 
to Achilles in the Ninth Hook, one of the most important and memo¬ 
rable episodes in the poem. 

Agamemnon took the girl Briseis away from Achilles. Achilles, en¬ 
raged at the insult put upon his honour, withdrew from battle and re¬ 
mained in his tent. The Trojans w’on a great victory in his absence: 
the time has come for Agamemnon to offer apology and compensation. 
And that is the subject of the Ninth Book: Phoenix, Ajax, and 
Odysseus are appointed ambassadors; they go to Achilles and plead 
with him, but he rejects their plea. 

Here the unprejudiced w'ill quickly recognize two facts: first, that 
the large part played by Phoeiux in this embassy has been super¬ 
imposed upon an earlier version in which only Ajax and Odysseus 
w^ere sent to plead wdth Achilles; secondly, that this earlier version was 
itself superimposed upon an Iliad wdiich knew nothing of any such 
embassy at all. 'Fhe (observations which lead to these conclusions are 
simple and straightforward: they re(]uire common-sense judgements 
on matters of fact. They are not new^: they were observed (and the 
natural judgements w'ere passed upon them) by the earliest Homeric 
critics. But now we seem to be losing sight of them: some of the most 
popular books on Homer do not so much as mention them. I begin 
wdth Phoenix: 

1 163 ff. Nestor says to Agamemnon: let us summon persons who 
shall go to Achilles and offer compensation, ''Phoenix firsts and he^ shall 
take the lead; then Ajax and Odysseus; and two heralds shall follow 
together with them.^’ Prayer and libation are offered and the am¬ 
bassadors depart. The sequel is now^ described thus: 

'‘So the pair of them went ah^ng the seashore, both praying to Posei¬ 
don; and the pair of them reached Achilles' tent, and they found him 
singing ballads; and they both advanced, and Odysseus was the leader^ 
and they stood in front of him. And Achilles leapt up in astonish- 
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inent, and addressed the pah' oj them: ‘Welcome to you both; friends 
are you that visit me, the pair of you ^ the dearest friends 1 have, both 
(f you,' With these words he led the pair of them forward, . . 

I said that the point at issue would be simple and straightforward. 
You will already be asking yourselves, “What has happened to 
Phoenix?” A moment ago we were told that there would be three 
ambassadors, J^hoenix, Ajax, and Odysseus; and that Phoenix was to 
be the leader. Now at once the pair of them go to find Achilles, and we 
are reminded o\’er and over again that it was a pair of them. And now 
w^e are told that not Phoenix but Odysseus was the leader. W hat has 
happened to Phoenix? Later we are to learn that l^hoenix is Achilles* 
oldest friend; and he is to play the longest and most important part in 
the emba'-sy. But that is \ erv awkw'ard, because according to our poet 
he did not go to Achilles. Me did not even start to go: from the mo¬ 
ment of liis appointment to the leadership of the embassy onwards, 
Phoenix mislaid himself. 

Since he is to lead the embassy, he might be expected to be the first 
speaker when the time comes: and indeetl, when the time comes, Ajax 
nods to Phoenix, prompting him to begin. But Odysseus noticed, and 
anticipated him. We are reassured: Phoenix was there, after all. But 
how and when did he get there? Why, above all, did the poet go out 
of his way to exclude him from the company of those who did go 
there: Win that unending ''both" and "pair of the 0 "^. 

Let nobody think that this could be a momentary lapse into 
negligence. Phoenix is a person of w'hom we had not heard before. 
He wMs specially introduced at this time to be the leader of an em 
bassy to Achilles, in wliich he is to play the most important part; and 
many a reader has testified that in the whole of Homer there is no 
more wonderful poetry than here; this is the star of the CJreek Kpic at 
its brightest. 

W'hat is the explanation: There is only one way out: the text is a 
combination of two things, an embassy ivithout Phoenix^ and a}i em¬ 
bassy with him. The special introduction of Phoenix is immediately 
followed by a passage which presupposes that no such person has 
been mentioned at all. An embassy of two and an embassy of three 
stand side by side in the text: but the one is incompatible with the 
other; and the only way of producing such a result is by superimpos¬ 
ing the one upon the other, and then omitting to make the proj^er 
adjustments. A serious omission, no doubt; but an inconceivable com¬ 
mission. Our first proposition is securely established: Phoenix has 
been introduced at a later stage into an embassy which consisted of 
Ajax and Odysseus only. 
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It would be natural to comment at once, “Is there no other possible 
explanation of the facts? Is not the Homeric Question still at issue? 
And how can it be at issue still, how can it not be determined already 
in favour of multiple authorship, if there is no acceptable answer on 
this point?*’ Listen, and perpend. 

Some do not even mention these matters at all; them we securely 
ignore. Among their number the ancient critics are not to be counted: 
the Alexandrians, wLo could make no sense of the composition here, 
tried to explain what is said in terms of what is not said, and what is 
done in terms of w^hat it was impossible to do: 

1) It was maintained that the dual numbers (“both” and “the 
pair of them”) might stand for plural numbers; in short, that in Greek, 
when you say “twHi” you may mean three or more. Since this is simply 
false, I say no more about it. It was a natural development, that the 
j>lural should come to replace the dual number; but there is no reason 
why duals should ever come to be used of more than two subjects,-- 
and in fact they never did.‘ 

2) 'Fhe popular explanation in antiquity, ascribed to Aristarchus, 
and repeated in more or less elaborate forms,^ runs as f(>llows. that 
i^hoenix was not (after all) a member of the embassy; his business was 
to go ahead and j>repare Achilles’ mind for the interview; and that is 
why he is not mentioned in the company of the other two when they 
set out. 

About this explanation it will suffice to say three things. Idrst, it is 
pure fiction; not a word of it is in, or is suggested by, the text. Second¬ 
ly, that it is olniously false, instantly contradicted by 193 Ta<lxhv 6’ 
awpoi-aer ’AxoXXei's, - W'hen Ajax and Odysseus arrived, Achilles kapt 
up ill astu)iish})H‘7it: it is very obvious that the picture in the poet’s 
mind is not of an Achilles wLo has just received a preparatory visit 
from b'hoenix. I'hirdly, that the verb used of Phoenix in 168, 
could not mean tliat he w^ent on in advance of the others, but only 
that hr zvas their leader} It is seldom granted us in this sort of inquiry 
to say that something is absolutely impossible: we are so fortunate as 
to be able to say it about both these ancient explanations of our prob¬ 
lem. And we can say it also about a modern refinement of the second 
one: 

3) Schadewaldt in 1938, Mazon in 1948, and Focke in 1954^ agreed 
in principle that Phoenix is not to be considered a member of the 
embassy. He holds, it is said, “a special position,’ not on the same 
footing as Ajax and Odysseus. He is rather a confidant of Achilles than 
an ambassador for Agamemnon; and this is the reason why the poet 

‘ For notes to Appendix see pages 324-340. 
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makes no mention of him when the embassy sets out. Now I have 
learnt by long experience that what appears feeble and false to me 
may bear to others the aspect of great and prevalent truth. But here 
at least the ground is surely firm enough under our feet: what the 
p(jet said is that amliassadors should be sent to Achilles, and that the 
persons summoned should be, first, Bhoenix, and then Ajax and 
Odys<jeus. Not a word about “special })ositions,'' except that Phoenix 
is to have the special position of leading this embassy. Such a position 
might be a good reason for giving prominence to him: to give it as a 
reason for excluding him from the company of the ambassadors is, I 
suggest, an absurdity. I leave you to pass what comment you will on 
the state of mind cd’ Schadcwaldt\s Homer: “W’e shall now send an 
embassy to Achilles. Its members shall be Phoenix, Ajax, and Odys¬ 
seus. Its leader shall be Phoenix. Now, oft' they go, and we shall de¬ 
scribe it thus, \So Jjdx and Odysseus went to find Jchil/es^ and Odysseus 
zvas the leader^ and Achilles said how glad he was to see Ajax and 
Odysseus' " 

I nhappy Phoenix, Achilles* oldest friend, not one single wortl of 
you; and as if that were not enough, your leadership is instantly and 
silently taken from you; we shall go out of our way to say that 
Odysseus was the leader. 

Let the consequences be clearly understood: the position is not, and 
cannot be, defended in depth; if this front line does not hold—-if it is 
broken, as it obviously is, without more than formal resistance,™ then 
there is an end of the battle. We have here, in the very heart and soul 
of the poem, in one of the great masterpieces of all Greek literature, 
irrefutable proof of multiple authorship. W'e are now free to turn to a 
different point, significant in the light of what we have already estab¬ 
lished. 

Phoenix addresses these words to Achilles (I 496 ff.): *‘Nay, 
Achilles, subdue your great spirit: you ought not to keep your heart 
without pity. Not even the gods are inflexible, they who are greater 
than you in nobility and honour and strength. Them with burnt 
sacrifice and gentle prayers, with libation and savour, men turn 
aside supplicating, whenever one transgresses and does wrong. For 
these too exist, the Spirits of Prayer, daughters of great Zeus, limp¬ 
ing and wrinkled and with eyes as(|uint. It is their task to follow 
on the track of Madness: but Madness is strong and swift, therefore 
it far outruns them all, and over all the earth it wins the race to injure 
men, w^hile the Prayers come behind with healing. The man who 
venerates the daughters of Zeus when they come near, to him they 
give great blessings and they listen to his entreaty. But he who dis- 
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dains and stubbornly denies them, they go to Zeus the son of Kronos 
and pray that Madness walk together with him, that he be hurt and 
punished.” 

'rhe point of interest here has long been recognized for what it is.® 
Look first at 501, the words virepfirjji Kal afxapTjjy “transgresses and 
does wrong”; and notice that these are words which imply a concep¬ 
tion of moral conduct entirely foreign to the rest of the Iliad. Then 
look at 512, “Let /^te walk with him, that he be hurt and ininished”; 
nowhere else in the Iliad is the infliction of injury regarded as a 
punishment for wrongdoing. I do not linger over the detail: the fiinda- 
fncntal idea is W'hat matters here. Phoenix warns Achilles against cer¬ 
tain conseipiences of rejecting Agamemnon’s apology: if he does re¬ 
ject it, he will be putting himself in the wrong, and the wrath of 
heaven will smite him in return. That is to say, the responsibility lies 
with Achilles, and he can make up his mind to do the one thing or the 
other; but if he decides not to accept the apology, he will have made 
a wrong choice, and the gods will hold him solely responsible and will 
punish him for it. 

We are so familiar with this way of thinking-and so wt-re the 
Greeks of the archaic and classical eras—that it costs us an effort to 
recognize and admit that it is not merely strange to, but also incom¬ 
patible with, the rest of the Iliad. I'he notion of man’s responsibility 
and heaven’s retribution is here introduced into a world which op¬ 
poses and rejects it. We have wholly misunderstood the Iliad if we 
suppose that the original offence of Agamemnon was entirely his own 
doing, that Achilles’ persistence in Ids wrath was wrong, that the 
death of Patroclus was his punishment, that the release of Hector’s 
body made amends. None of these ideas has any place in the poem,— 
except in this speech by Phoenix, 'fhe (ireek Kpic has a fundamentally 
different conception of the relation of man to god: that conception has 
been so often and so fully explained that I merely summarize the 
result. 

In most of the transactions of his life Homeric man felt no need to 
philosophize about causes and effects. It was only in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, and especially when things went wrong, that questions 
of responsibility arose; and the question was answered in uncommon¬ 
ly clear and consistent terms. T here were obvious reasons why man 
could not be held accountable for unwise actions, for conduct con¬ 
trary to his own interest, such as might involve breach of the code of 
honour or law. Such things arc done under the influence of emotions 
which take possession of the mind, destroying the judgement; and if 
you ask, who put the madness into the mind, w'hc created those emo- 
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dons, the answer must be that it was not man who was the creator of 
his mind. Thoughts and emotions come into the mind, whether sud¬ 
denly or slowly, as if from outside; man does not acknowledge, be¬ 
cause he docs not feel, any personal responsibility for their coming. 
There is therefore no choice but to assign to supernatural agency what 
cannot be explained in rational terms. There are in the world so many 
things which man did not create and does not control: in the sphere of 
human conduct, for example, the results of an action often turn out to 
be different from what the action was designed to achieve; responsi¬ 
bility for the actual results, in such a case, cannot be assigned to the 
human agent, whose intention has been frustrated. What no man has 
done must be ascribed to superman. Man does not create his own 
madness: nor can he foresee the consequences of what he does, how¬ 
ever sane. The creator and foreseer must be outside and beyond him: 
in the last resort, they are embodied in the supreme power of the uni¬ 
verse, in the will of Zeus. It is only Zeus who can foresee the results of 
all or any actions; and foreknowledge of course implies prearrange¬ 
ment. This is the heart and soul of Homeric thought: that the life of 
man proceeds in conformity with a prearranged plan; each has his 
Moiray his share in the scheme of things, his allotted portion. He 
can only do what destiny has predetermined for him; and only Zeus 
knows what that is, or whither it will lead. The ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for all actions lies not with man but with the agency which 
assigned his destiny to him; and the workings of his destiny within 
the individual may be uncomfortable and inconsistent,—even the 
wisest is exposed to the sudden access ot supernatural passions which 
invade his understanding and take possession of it. Agamemnon’s 
dishonouring of Achilles at the beginning of the Iliad is a striking 
example of this philosophy: “It was not J who caused it,” he says, 
“but Zeus and Moira and Krinys, who put blindness into my heart” 
(T 86 ff.); and Achilles himself agrees that this is true. When Achilles 
rejects the apology of Agamemnon, nobody (except Phoenix) dreams 
of blaming Achilles: as Ajax is the first to assert, it is the gods who 
put him into that frame of mind (I 636 f.). The code of honour 
may—and probably does—require that Achilles accept the apology: 
if he does not accept it, it must be because the gods have put Mad¬ 
ness into his heart, just as they had put it into Agamemnon’s. But 
nobody ever supposed that Agamemnon or Achilles was to blame 
for what the gods have done to them. The saner man may argue 
with them, may point out to them their folly, may try to persuade 
them to fight against the emotions in their hearts, perhaps not in 
vain (for who knows what the gods have decreed?): but everybody 
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must admit that rlie folly was implanted by the gods, that the 
wrongdoer acts as he does because the gods have disturbed his un¬ 
derstanding, it would have seemed absurd that a man would of his 
own free will unhinge his own mind and act contrary to his own inter¬ 
est. “Homeric man does not possess the concept of will, . . . and there¬ 
fore cannot possess the concept of free-will.**® It would be hard to 
think of anything much more shocking to Homeric sentiment than the 
notion that man, not god, is responsible for what happens in the 
world. 

'rhat, in broad outline, is the philosophy which is consistently 
maintained in the Iliad throughout all its transactions; the Odyssey 
seldom shows anything in advance of it. And nobody has succeeded, 
or could succeed, in showing how the speech of Fhc^enix might be 
reconciled with it. Here and here alone is the expression of a totally 
different outlook on life, including such modern terms as “trans¬ 
gress** and “sin** and “make amends,** the familiar language of the 
new philosophy of Crime and Punishment, of man*s responsibility and 
Heaven*s retribution, d’here is nothing halting or tentative or transi¬ 
tional: an entirely novel outlook on the universe is here expressed 
in elaborate poetic allegory, a highly sophisticated presentation of 
ideas which must have been long familiar when these lines were com- 
})osed, but which stand in absolute contradiction to the whole of the 
Iliad before and after it. 

It is likely that this great poet interpreted the action of the Iliad as 
a whole in conformity with the new outlook. In particular, the deatli 
of Patroclus must have assumed a novel colour in his eyes. Achilles* 
rejection of Agamemnon’s apology is now to be regarded as a sin, an 
action freely willed despite warning, contrary to the pleasure of 
the supreme god. He must therefore be pmiished^ and his punishment 
will be the loss of his dearest friend. This pott has at least ])artly 
turned Kpic into Tragedy; he has inserted a layer of guilt-culture into 
the fabric of shame-culture. The rest of the Iliad regards the death of 
Patroclus as a link in the chain of events, a natural cause of later ef¬ 
fects; there is no suggestion that it might have been avoided, that the 
blame lies with Achilles for his obstinacy here,— indeed the embassy to 
Achilles is never again so much as mentioned in coymexion idth the 
death of Patroclus. 'I'he moment this speech by Phoenix is over, we 
are back again in the world of immutable destiny, of Zeus almighty, 
of man at the mercy of the supernatural; and in that world we remain 
to the end of the poem. 

VVe are now no longer astonished if Hell should rival Heaven for 
novelty. If Phoenix tells the truth, the House of Hades—hitherto 
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dim-seen and desolate—has been reconditioned, its government re¬ 
organized. Hades himself, elsewhere in the poem a shadowy person (if 
indeed a person at all),^ emerges plumper and more prosperous, newly 
entitled “the Zeus of the Underworld’’; and here for the first time 
(and tlie last) in the Iliad we hear the name of Persephone, his female 
consort. Among their ministers are the Furies, Erinyes^ who will hear 
you if you beat upon the ground and utter curses; they will come up to 
the light and exact retribution from those who spill the blood of kins¬ 
men. Here, as before, we are much closer to Aeschylus than to Homer. 
The Kpic at large knows nothing of any “Zeus of the Underworld,” 
of a consort Persephone, of Furies who walk the earth in search of 
victims. There are indeed a few other places where the reformed Hades 
and the Furies have crept into the poem: but the part which they 
play is insignificant compared with the part which they do not play; 
the ghosts of the Homeric dead pass in their dozens over to a vague 
intangible afterworld, unrewarded and unpunished, bodiless and 
voiceless and witless: that Hades needs no wife or servants, and indeed 
he has none; there is not even anything for him to do,—and indeed he 
does nothing. 

Not even Earth, our familiar land, is quite the same. I suppose 
that no F.pic poet of an earlier age could have forgotten, among other 
things, this— the name of Achilles’ native country. We all know it: he 
lived kv *EXXd5a re ^L7^v re, in the districts called Hellas and Phthia 
in the south of Thessaly. Only one person does not know this, and that 
is his oldest friend, Phoenix; for he tells us that Hellas was the realm 
of his own father, Amyntor; and when he quarrelled with his father 
and fled from home to the court of Achilles, he says (and we must be¬ 
lieve him) that Hellas was the land he left and Phthia the land he came 
to. He has no notion that Hellas, like Phthia, was in fact the kingdom 
of Achilles’ father. 

Heaven, Earth, and Hell are our witnesses: their testimony has not 
been refuted, though it has often been ignored. It remains only to ob¬ 
serve that the story of Meleager, as told by Phoenix, is composed in 
a style of Greek very different from that which prevails in the Iliad at 
large.^ 

The part of Phoenix was superimposed upon an already existing 
embassy to Achilles. We turn to the question whether that earlier 
embassy was itself superimposed upon an already existing Iliad. The 
principal arguments are neither numerous nor complex. 

1) Allowing one or two exceptions (to which we shall return), we 
may assert that the remainder of the Iliad reveals no awareness that 
this embassy to Achilles ever occurred.^*^ 11 is, however, much in the 
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manner of the Greek Kpic to narrate a more or less self-contained 
episode and then to proceed without further reference to it; we shall 
therefore draw no immediate conclusion from the silence of the Iliad. 

2 ) In the iminediately following action of the Iliad Achilles himself 
on two distinct occasions appears to deny that any approach has yet been 
made to him by Agamannon. This fact, if indeed it proves to be one, 
will of course put the case for multiple authorship behond question. 
Minor inconsistencies and self-contradictions abound in the Iliad: 
Pylaemenes, who died in the Fifth Book, is resurrected in the Thir¬ 
teenth; and nobody cares. Schedios is killed by Hector not once but 
twice; we do not weep for him. Chromios is killed three times, and 
innumerable eyes are dry. There are scores of such trivialities, which 
no ordinary reader or listener would notice. But what we are now con¬ 
sidering is different in kind: the embassy to Achilles, once included’in 
the poem, becomes (jnc of the most important structural features of 
the whole; moreover, it was held in antiquity, as it is today, to be one 
of the most memorable passages in all Greek poetry. Not one single 
person who ever heard or read the poem through has ever forgotten in 
the immediate sequel (if indeed at all) that Agamemnon sent an 
embassy to Achilles and that Achilles rejected it. Only the poct^ the 
alleged creator of the Iliads apparently forgot it: not once but twice he 
proceeds to make Achilles insist that no approach has yet been made 
to him. 

This position is so obviously absurd that the Unitarian has no choice 
but to deny the alleged facts; and that is what he does. I too have 
tried as hard as most, harder than some, to find an alternative ex¬ 
planation. The attempt has ended in failure; and I now present the 
case, as follows. 

a) A 607 ff. Achilles, inactive in his tent, observes the Greeks hard- 
pressed by the Trojans. It is his first appearance in the poem since the 
embassy, and this is what he says: seeing that the hour is at hand when 
the Trojans will reach the Achaean ships, the hour when all is lost 
unless he intervenes, he cries to Patroclus, "'At last I think the 
Achacans will stand about my knees in supplication; for a need past 
endurance has come upon them.'’ Now it seems very obvious that 
these words were not spoken by an Achilles about whose knees the 
Achaeans were in fact standing in supplication on the previous evening; 
an Achilles who had rejected their prayers, who had made it clear 
that he would never accept apology or compensation, but would wait 
until Hector was killing the Greeks in their tents and burning their 
ships. Listen to the strong voice of common sense uplifted by George 
Grote in 1837: “Heyne, in his comment, asks the question, not un- 
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naturally, ^Paenituerat igitur asperitatis erga priorem legationem^ an 
homo arrogans expectavcrat alteram ad se missam iriV I answer— 
neither the one nor the other: the words imply that he had received no 
embassy at all. He is still the same Achilles who in the first book paced 
alone by the sea-shore, devouring his own soul under a sense of bitter 
affront, and praying to Thetis to aid his revenge: this revenge is now 
about to be realized, and he hails its approach with delight. But if we 
admit the embassy of the ninth book to intervene, the passage is a 
glaring inconsistency; for that which Achilles anticipates as future, 
and even yet as contingent, had actually occurred on the previous 
evening; the Greeks supplicated at his feet,—they had proclaimed 
their intolerable need—and he had spurned them.'' That is, and will 
always remain, the obvious implication of Achilles’ words. What else 
could they possibly mean? 

i) I had thought of trying to explain the words thus: Achilles is 
saying, with grim humour, “Now^ is the time for the Greeks to come to 
me on bended knees (as they did last night)"—that is to say, their 
need now is even greater than it was then; and this he might say 
however many fruitless embassies there had been in the past. To my¬ 
self, however, this appears a desperate remedy. For, first, if this is 
what the poet meant, let him know that nobody ever understood him 
to mean it in the next three thousand years: it simply is not the obvi¬ 
ous meaning of the words in their context. And, secondly, it is out of 
harmony with what has actually happened,—he had rejected the em¬ 
bassy absolutely; he had made it clear that he would not accept 
apology or compensation; from that time onwards there is no ques¬ 
tion of his expecting a renewal of Agamemnon's offer. The passage 
would therefore have to be understood as being heavily ironical; and 
nothing could be farther from the spirit of Achilles at this time. The 
voice here is not one of irony, but of triumph. The suggestion would 
not be worth mentioning, if what follows were not on a much lower 
level of probability. 

ii) The best that the modern defenders of unity of composition can 
do is to plead that the words of Achilles be very strictly examined and 
interpreted. When he says that "Achaeans" shall now come and im¬ 
plore his intervention, he means (though he does not say it) ''the 
whole Greek armyT And when he says that they shall ‘‘stand about his 
knees," he means that they shall implore him very much more 
earnestly than the previous embassy did: for in the embassy it was 
not “the Achaeans" who came to him; it was only Phoenix, Ajax, and 
Odysseus, and a couple of heralds; and it was not said that they took 
their duties so seriously as actually to “stand about his knees." The 
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suggCvStion is that Achilles here distinguishes between what happened 
last night and what is to happen now. Last night only five persons 
came, and they did not ‘'stand about his knees.*'^^ One interpreter 
actually goes so far as to say that the words of Achilles here presup¬ 
pose a simpler form of embassy, the form described in the Ninth Book. 

I do not think this is worth discussing at length. It is wrong to 
examine the words so microscopically; and the resulting forced and 
narrow interpretation is in fact wholly incorrect. It is absurd to say 
that the conduct of the ambassadors in the Ninth Book could not 
fairly be described as “standing about the knees of Achilles in sup¬ 
plication’*; a humbler apology, a more earnest prayer, could hardly 
be made. At the very least, it is fantastic to suppose that what hap¬ 
pened in the Ninth Book was such that a distinction can be drawn 
between this passage and that on the ground that, although the 
ambassadors earnestly implored Achilles, they were not actually said 
to “stand about his knees.” As for “the Achaeans,” nobody can deny 
that Ajax, Odysseus, Phoenix, and the heralds are Achaeans; so, if 
you wanted to draw a distinction between the deputation intended 
here and that described in the Ninth Book, it would be well, or even 
necessary, to say here "'all the Achaeans” or something of that sort. It 
will be generally agreed that this sort of explanation is very far¬ 
fetched: it is now, I hope, also clear that the required meaning is not 
to be found in the text. This passage is obviously, in effect, a denial 
that any approach has yet been made to Achilles. 

b) The crisis has come. The Trojans are among the Achaean ships. 
Achilles decides to send Patroclus to the rescue.’® He addresses to him 
a long speech (49-100); and twice, perhaps thrice, in the course of it 
he uses terms which appear to deny that Agamemnon has yet made 
any apology or offer of compensation. The fi’*st passage is much less 
conclusive than the other two, but it serves well as an introduction: 
i) n 52-61:* 

“But this thought comes as a bitter sorrow to my heart and my spirit,— 
When a man tries to foul one who is his equal, to take back 
a prize of honour, because he goes in greater authority.— 

This is a bitter thought to me; my desire has been dealt with 
roughly. The girl the sons of the Achaians chose out for my honour, 
and I won her with my own spear, and stormed a strong-fenced city, 
is taken back out of my hands by powerful Agamemnon, 
the son of Atreus, as if I were some dishonoured vagabond. 

*The translations are by Richmond Lattimore: The Iliad of Homer (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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Still, we will let all this be a thing of the past; and it was not 
in my heart to be angry for ever . . 

It may be thought natural that the insult to his honour should still 
distress Achilles even after compensation has been offered and re¬ 
jected: but it must surely have been contrary to the code of good be¬ 
haviour, that he should then continue to talk in these terms. Nobody 
would have guessed that this speaker has recently rejected the 
amende honorable; but there is no means, in this instance, of refuting 
the man with a special case to plead, 
ii) n 83-87: 

“But obey to the end this word I put upon your attention 
so that you can win, for me, great honour and glory 
in the sight of all the Danaans, so they will bring back to me 
the lovely girl^ and give we shbiing gifts in addition. 

When you have driven them from the ships, come back ...” 

Nothing could be much more explicit than this. Patroclus is to repel 
the present attack, but is not to follow up his success; the final defeat 
of the Trojans is to be reserved for Achilles. And the object of these 
instructions is definitely stated: Achilles is determined that the Greeks 
shall require his intervention, that they shall restore to him the beautiful 
Rriseis and give shining gifts in addition. But that is precisely what 
was offered in the embassy, and what Achilles rejected once for all,— 
he said that he would not accept that compensation or any other 
compensation; he would not intervene to save the Greeks; he would 
not fight until his own life was threatened. These are the words of a 
poet for whom the Ninth Book of the Iliad does not exist in the world. 

You may be curious to know how the true believer in unity of com¬ 
position deals with this difficulty; for it would vseem that there could 
not possibly be any way round it or out of it. Let it suffice to examine 
a single example of the defence’s pleading,—a fair enough example, for 
it stands in Schadewaldt’s book, and was approved by Focke so 
recently as 1954. It runs as follows: 

“Achilles did not, on that occasion [viz. in the Ninth Book], agree 
to the compensation, because at that point of time he was wholly un¬ 
willing to render any kind of service. On the other hand, he did not 
even with a single word resign his claim to the woman and to the true 
satisfaction which, in this heroic world, is assumed as a matter of 
course. Now the situation is altered. Hector stands before the ships, 
which are about to be set on fire. Achilles is still unwilling to fight in 
person; he remains obstinate enough, but Patroclus shall give the 
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Achaeans a breathing-space. Is it so unheard-of, if, in this altered 
situation, hard by the goal which Achilles had set, towards which the 
action looks and presses forward, the return of Briseis comes back into 
the field of vision 

You will notice at once the prime fallacy,—the statement that in 
the Ninth Book Achilles ‘V/W not by so much as a single word resign his 
claim to the W 07 nan and the gifts'* That is simply false, and the whole 
argument based upon it must follow it into limbo. I see no meaning in 
Schadewaldt's words unless it be this: that Achilles did not reject the 
compensation offered in the embassy, and is therefore free now, ‘*in the 
altered situation,” to raise the matter afresh. That would be a satis¬ 
factory conclusion if the premise were true: but the premise is obvious¬ 
ly false,—how could Schadewaldt say that Achilles “did not renounce 
his claim to the woman and the compensation, no, not by a single 
word”? Listen to of the words in which he did renounce his 

claim: 

I 378 ff.: 

“1 hate his gitts. I hold him light as the strip of a splinter. 

Not if he gave me ten times as much, and twenty times over, 
as he possesses now, not if more should come to him from elsewhere, 
or gave all that is brought in to Orchomenos, all that is brought in 
to Thebes of Egypt . . . 

not if he gave me gifts as man) as the sand or the dust is, 
not even so would Agamemnon have his way ...” 

and much more to the same effect. The defence lies in the dust. 
Achilles did renounce the woman and the gifts, and he renounced 
them for ever^ unconditionally. He openly recognized (1 602 ff.) that 
whatever action he might take in the future would now have to go 
unrewarded, arep 5ajpcor, as in the example ol Meleager,—the making 
of that point was indeed the whole purpose of the parable of Meleager. 
And let us have no special pleading about “altered situations”: the 
present altered situation* is precisely the one which Achilles envisaged 
and hoped for at the tunc when he rejected the embassy, 

iii) There remains a third reference (II 71-73),^® which I shall ex¬ 
pound with all possible brevity. “Soon,” says Achilles, “the Trojans 
would be filling the ditches with their dead, if Lord Agamemnon were 
well-disposed to me,** Once more the implication is obvious: Agamem¬ 
non has remained obdurate, he has not relaxed his hostility tow'ards 
Achilles. There is only one way in which Agamemnon could show him¬ 
self “well-disposed” towards Achilles, and that is by apologizing and 
offering compensation: that is just what he did in the embassy, yet 
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Achilles here complains that there has been no change in Agamem- 
non*s disposition towards him. 

The current explanation^^ here seems to be that ^Trta eideiTj signifies 
a disposition in general^ just as ojypia ot8e refers to the permanent 
quality of the lion’s temper, and 6t ayyeXo^ alcrifia eidfj denotes the 
rightmindedness characteristic of heralds. Therefore it is argued that 
Achilles here refers to the fact that Agamemnon is^ generally speakings 
no friend of his; and this he might say at any time, ev^en if a dozen 
reluctant embassies had been wrung out of Agamemnon. The meaning 
will then be: ‘The Trojans would fill the ditches with their dead, if 
only Agamemnon and I (generally speaking) got on well together.” 
One needs only to look at the words in their context to see that this is 
not what Achilles meanshe is talking not in general but in specific 
terms,—of his quarrel with Agamemnon, of the estrangement be¬ 
tween them since Agamemnon insulted him at the beginning of the 
story, of the compensation due to him. Here he gives a reason why the 
Trojans have a breathing-space: if Agamemnon has offered to restore 
Briseis and to make full compensation, that reason is now simply the 
refusal of Achilles to come to terms with Agamemnon despite an offer 
of good-will on Agamemnon’s part. Achilles might well say, “the 
Trojans would suffer, if only I w'ere well-disposed towards Agamem¬ 
non”; he no longer has the right to put it the other way round,—for 
according to the poet of the Ninth Book Agamemnon has gone to the 
extremest possible lengths to show a change of heart towards Achilles. 

These are the principal facts, and this is the only possible judgement 
on them: that this long speech of Achilles, like the shorter speech in the 
Eleventh Book, was composed by a poet who knew nothing of any 
embassy. For him, no approach has yet been made by Agamemnon to 
Achilles; what he says would be nonsense if there had been. 1 conclude 
with the simple and cogent words of Walter Leaf: “I'his is not a mere 
superficial inconsistency such as may be due to a temporary forgetful¬ 
ness ... it is a contradiction at the very root of the story, as flagrant 
as if Shakespear had forgotten in the fifth act Macbeth that Duncan 
had been murdered in the second. To suppose that the same intellect 
which prepared the embassy to Achilles by the eighth book, and 
wrought it out in such magnificence and wealth of detail in the ninth, 
could afterwards compose a speech, so different and yet so grand, in 
entire oblivion of what had gone before, is to demand a credulity 
rendering any rational criticism impossible.”^® 

Is there any further step to take? Is this as far as we can go on firm 
ground? Clearly it cannot be the end: for if the embassy to Achilles 
was introduced into an Iliad which actually denied that there ever 
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was an embassy, there is no escape from a further inference about the 
Nineteenth Book, In that Book, Achilles accepts at last apology and 
compensation; and the scene of reconciliation is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the embassy in the Ninth Book did take place. It follows 
that this part of the Nineteenth Book was composed later than the 
Ninth, and is (like the Ninth) a later addition to the continuous story 
of the wrath of Achilles. Thus another large piece must be withdrawn 
from the original design—if there was an original design.-^ Let us look 
into one or two byways along this road. 

1) Tht Reconciliation (Book XIX) presupposes the Embassy 
(Book IX): but does it presuppose the embassy with Phoenix or with¬ 
out him? The reconciliation recalls the events of the embassy in wSome 
detail: now Phoenix plays far the most important part in the embassy, 
but in the reconciliation his part is not mentioned at all. We can 
therefore affirm that the reconciliation shows no awareness of the 
embassy with Phoenix but it does not follow that its author pos¬ 
sessed no such awareness, and wt shall presently see reason to believe 
that Phoenix had indeed been already added to the embassy when the 
reconciliation was composed. 

2) The embassy was added to an Iliad which neither had it nor 
allowed fur it; the reconciliation was added later still. Can we tell 
whether both of these additions were, or could have been, made by 
the same poet? How multiple is our authorship? Is there anything 
which prompts or even obliges iiv to infer that these two episodes are 
the work of different poets, each in his own time expanding a basic 
Iliad? 

Let us begin by observing an apparent fact about the reconciliation 
considered as part of the general structure of the Iliad. A reconcilia¬ 
tion was offered and rejected in the Ninth Book. Achilles was deter¬ 
mined not to intervene until the last possible moment; then he sent 
Patroclus to relieve the pressure on the Greeks. But Patroclus was 
killed, and from that moment onwards the heart of Achilles was 
possessed by a single thought—to fight again, to avenge his friend 
whatever the cost might be. On this point we shall be agreed: that 
there is now no question of Achilles not fighting; we know for certain 
that he will fight, that he will kill Hector and drive the Trojans from 
the field. The death of Patroclus has done what the embassy failed to 
do: for the purpose of the embassy was simply this, to persuade 
Achilles to fight. The last thing we expect to happen now is that 
Agamemnon shall renew his apology and his offer of compensation,, 
at the very moment when the whole purpose of apology and compensa¬ 
tion has ceased to exist. The reconciliation is not only unnecessary to 
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the structure of the poem: it is also an actively disturbing feature of 
it,—it does not occur in the poem until the object which it is designed 
to achieve has already been achieved by other means, the death of 
Patroclus. 

The reconciliation is a flaw in the fabric of the Iliad: but it would 
be imprudent to infer multiplicity of authorship from this particular 
type of imperfection, since it is possible to discern a special motive for 
it. The theme of the Iliad is the Wrath of Achilles —his wrath against 
Agamemnon: and a poet may ask himself, is that theme to be left 
incomplete at the end of the poem? Subtract the reconciliation, and 
the grounds for Achilles’ wrath will be exactly the same in the Twenty- 
fourth Book as they were in the First; the only difference will be that 
there is now no hope that the quarrel can ever end, since in the mean¬ 
time Achilles has rejected an apology. It may very well be that this 
was the primary reason for the reconciliation in the Nineteenth 
Book, the desire to settle the matter between Achilles and Agamem¬ 
non in the course of the poem, and to settle it at this tunc in order that 
the limelight may now fall wholly on what replaces the Wrath of 
Achilles as the main theme—the Death of Hector. You may think 
that it would have been much better not to adopt this course; but 
that is a matter for dispute to which there is no end. 

I turn now to a quite different point. Phoenix, in the course of the 
embassy, warned Achilles of what may happen to men who reject 
compensation for injury. He quoted at great length the example of 
Meleager: Meleager, like Achilles, withdrew from battle in anger; he 
too rejected prayer and compensation. But in the end danger came 
home so close to him that he was compelled to fight; and so he fought, 
and defeated the enemy. But then of course nobody was going to re¬ 
new offers of compensation: he had lost his chance of fighting in re¬ 
turn for gifts, and in the end he had to fight unpaid, rw 5’ ovk^tl Scjpa 
reXeaaav, Now the whole point of this parable is that this is what will 
happen to Achilles if he rejects the compensation offered; and Achilles 
does reject it. 'fhe story of Meleager tells us what was in the poet’s 
mind; it openly informs the listener what he is to expect. Achilles, 
like Meleager, is going to be compelled to fight (and so he is), and he 
will then find that it is too late to ask for this or any other reward. 
The parable of Meleager loses all its colour and significance if it is 
addressed to a man to whom it does not apply ^—a man who is going to 
get the full compensation after all. The composer of the parable, the 
Phoenix-poet, was looking forward to an action in which the death of 
Patroclus compelled Achilles to fight without compensation. So much 
[ take to be very obvious: and then the reconciliation must have 
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been composed not only later than the introduction of Phoenix into 
the embassy,22 \^y ^ different poet. And we shall have identi¬ 

fied four different poets,—the poet of the reconciliation, the Phoenix- 
poet, the original embassy-poet, and the poet or poets of the Iliad 
into which all these matters were introduced. 

It is relevant here to say something about the style and contents of 
the reconciliation. The Greek Epic is uneven in quality: it rises to 
great heights, and occasionally it sinks to considerable depths. The 
distance between the extremes might fairly be illustrated by compari¬ 
son of the embassy with the reconciliation,—the one outstanding for 
excellence, the other a long way below. 

T 28-338: The start is unpromising. Achilles has lost his friend; he 
is distraught with grief and rage; Hephaestus has made him a suit of 
Olympian armour; his mother Thetis brings it to him. Now surely he 
will rush int(j battle intent upon the killing of Hector.^ i^nd so he 
might: t)nly his mother unexpectedly and very abruptly tells him that 
he must first make friends with Agamemnon,—though she does not 
explain (and we cannot guess) why on earth he must do so at this 
time or indeed at any time. Moreover, Achilles is to make the first 
move. The cause of his quarrel with Agamemnon is exactly the same 
as it has always been; and no reason is given or guessable why he 
should now climb down, ask Agamemnon to be friends again, say that 
a woman was not worth all this tiouble. What he now specially desires 
is that the Greeks should start fighting again,—not only a penitent 
and down-looking Achilles, it appears, but also a mighty prudent one; 
I imagine that an earlier and better tale described his rushing into 
battle alone and without delay to settle his score with Hector; not 
waiting to make speeches in the Marketplace and inviting the co¬ 
operation of the regular army. 

There follows the reply of Agamemnon, beginning thus: “Agamem¬ 
non spoke from the place where he sat, standing up in the widst of 
them: ‘O Greeks, when a man is standing up as 1 am, it is right to listen 
to him and wrong to interrupt.' " He proceeds to assign the whole 
blame to divine influences: Zeus put Ate into his mind; and what could 
he do, seeing that even Zeus was once at the mercy of Ate? There fol¬ 
lows a long description of the deception of Zeus by Hera; and in the 
course of it, contrary to the custom of the Greek Epic, Agamemnon is 
made to repeat verbatim what the gods said to each other. He knows 
what words the gods used in Olympus on that occasion, and we are 
grateful for the disclosure, while the laws of the Epic art lie in frag¬ 
ments about our feet. Agamemnon ends this uncommonly long oration 
(67 lines) with the surprising statement that he wfill make abundant 
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compensation to Achilles; though there is now no obligation upon him 
to do so, nor has he been asked to do so, nor is there any longer a pur¬ 
pose in doing so. He ouglit to give Briseis back, no doubt: but that is 
the one thing that he forgets to mention; though it soon appears that 
he really meant to mention lier, and indeed he does restore her. 

Achilles briefly replies that he has no interest in compensation. He 
is eager to go to battle; but repeats that he is not going alone, the 
whole army is to support him. Now at last, let us hope, the action will 
begin. But hope is to be long deferred, and the heart to be made 
moderately sick. Odysseus has a word to say, indeed he has a great 
many words to say, mostly about food. You cannot expect the army 
to fight before breakfast: no doubt Achilles is in a hurry, but the men 
must have their meal. Meantime Agamemnon can be sending for 
Briseis and the abundant gifts. Agamemnon agrees: everything^*"^ tliat 
was promised in the embassy shall be brought and given to Achilles. 
Achilles would rather postpone these dealings: he reluctantly agrees 
that the army shall eat, though he himself has no such desire. 'Phis 
gives Odysseus a second innings: Achilles must learn to treat this 
question of food more seriously. Let him take the advice of a wiser 
and older man: it really is a great mistake for soldiers to go about with 
empty stomachs. More than 180 lines have now passed since luncheon 
stole the limelight, and nothing has been achieved. Now at last 
Briseis and seven other women and splendid gifts are brought to 
Achilles, and Agamemnon swears a great oath that he has never laid 
hands on Achilles’ concubine. I’his oath is accompanied by the ritual 
slaughter of a boar; a thing contrary to tradition, if we were not past 
caring. 

The public meeting is now over, but the tempo is no quicker: 
nothing is not mentioned—removal of the gifts to Achilles’ tent; 
lamentation of Briseis over Patroclus’ body; a renewed attempt to 
make Achilles eat his dinner; a long lament by Achilles over his dead 
friend; and finally the intervention of Zeus, who has evidently been 
listening to Odysseus, for he concentrates wholly on this matter of 
dinner,—everybody else, he observes, is at table; only Achilles refuses 
meat and drink. Athene is to go at once and drip some nectar and 
ambrosia into him, otherwise he will find himself very hungry later 
on. 

When Athene has done this, Achilles may at last put on his armour 
and go to battle. The story has been held up for about 320 lines; and 
I am not the first to suggest that it would be very much better without 
them. The reconciliation is out of place in the story and ill-executed 
in its context; it is none the better for being padded as it is with lec- 
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ture upon lecture about food3* Food supply was presumably a matter 
for anxiety to Ionian campaigners in the Dark Ages and later; no 
doubt also to armies abroad In the Mycenaean period. But it was not 
a good subject for heroic poetry; and nowhere else does the Epic poet 
make so loud a song and so long a dance about it. It is not as if there 
were any special reason why he should do so here: for the crisis of the 
Iliad is now to come, and this is a sorry introduction to it, composed 
in a novel and untraditional style.^^ 

II. The Achaean Wall 

Thucydides prefixes to his history of the Peloponnesian War a short 
synopsis of the f>ast, from Minos of Crete down to his own time. In the 
tenth chapter he is at pains to refute a misleading impression con¬ 
veyed by the Iliad. The army of Agamemnon may have been larger 
than any before it: but it must have been smaller than the armies of 
the present day. The Catalogue of Ships in the Second Rook aflFords 
evidence for this conclusion: 

“If we strike the average of the smallest and largest ships, the num¬ 
bers of those who sailed will appear inconsiderable, representing as 
they did the whole force of Hellas. And this was due not so much to 
scarcity of men as of provisions. Difficulty of subsistence made the 
invaders reduce the numbers of the army to a point at which it might 
live on the country during the prosecution of the war. Even after the 
victory which they obtained on arrival—and a victory tiiere must 
have been, or the fortifications of the naval camp could never have 
been built,—there is no indication that their whole force was em¬ 
ployed; on the contrary, they seem to have turned to cultivation of 
the Chersonese and to piracy from want of supplies. This was what 
really enabled the Trojans to keep the field for ten years against them, 
the dispersion of the enemy making them always a match for the de¬ 
tachment left behind. If they had brought plenty of supplies with 
them, and had persevered in the war without scattering for piracy and 
agriculture, they would easily have defeated the Trojans in the field, 
since they could hold their own against them with the division on 
service. In short, if they had stuck to the siege, the capture of Troy 
would have cost them less time and less trouble.’’^® 

Let us focus our attention on the sentence in the middle: “After 
they had won a victory on arrival—and this is proved by the fact that 
they could not otherwise have built the fortifications for their camp,— 
they did not apparently employ all available forces even in the field of 
operations*’ (understand: “any more than they had done when mo¬ 
bilizing in Hellas”). 
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Here is one of the most important articles of external evidence in 
the whole Homeric Question. Consider the two following facts. First, 
in the Iliad the fortifications round the Greek camp take the full 
limelight for the first and last time in the Seventh Book, when they 
are actually built. That is the one question which everybody could 
answer about the wall: In what year was it built? It was built in the 
tenth year^ during the course of the Iliad’s story. Secondly, Thucyd¬ 
ides quotes the presence of the wall as proof of his statement that the 
Gfreks won a battle on arrival at Troy. The one thing which the Iliad 
says very clearly about the wall is that it was built in the tenth year: 
Thucydides goes out of his way to quote the Iliad as evidence that the 
wall w'^as built at the beginning, in the first year, of the war. It follows 
that the Iliad current in Thucydides’ day did not include the exten¬ 
sive passage in the Seventh Book of w'hich the building of the wall in 
the tenth year is the principal theme. 

Is there any escape from this obvious inference? Let us first dispose 
of tw^o easily refutable rejoinders: 

1) Nobody, so far as I know, argues that 'rhucydidcs simply forgot 
all about the Seventh Book,—that at the very beginning of his His¬ 
tory, in an otherwise carefully considered argument, looking to the 
Iliad for proof of a point about the w^all, he forgot the only passage in 
which the wall is the principal theme, and stated by way of proof 
something which is flatly contradicted by that passage. If he needs 
evidence from this source on this point, there is only one passage in 
the whole of the Iliad which will p)rovide it: yet that is the one pas¬ 
sage w'hich he does not remember; and it makes nonsense of what he 
does remember (whatever that may have been). If this were what 
happened, rational criticism w^ould be at an end; but I waste no more 
time talking about what nobody believes, indeed what nobody even 
asserts. 

2) It has been suggested that 7’hucydides refers not to the Iliad but 
to some other branch of the Epic tradition.*'^’’ This I believe to be 
demonstrably incorrect. The argument which he began in his tenth 
chapter, and of which this controversial passage is the immediate 
sequel, explicitly refers not to some other branch of the tradition but 
to the Second Book of the Iliad. Right up to the controversial passage 
Thucydides is still dealing with the inference which he draws from 
the numbers of ships and men given in the Homeric Catalogue: he 
now quotes the evidence of the wall round the ships at Troy; and it 
would indeed be a desperate remedy, to plead that he might now sud¬ 
denly switch over to some other source,—a source flatly contradicted 
by the Iliad on the point at issue. Suppose there was another source. 
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in which the wall was built at the beginning of the war:^^ what is the 
good of referring to it here, when everybody knows that according 
to the Iliad the wall was not built until the tenth year ?—especially if 
you have just told your reader that you are talking about the Iliad, 
not about some other source/’ ‘*I he Iliad,” wrote Professor Robert¬ 
son, “is clearly Thucydides* main authority”; I do not think that the 
matter needs any further discussion. 

Is there any other way of escape? One only has been found: by 
alteration of the text of Thucydides. But before we consider the pro¬ 
posed alterations it is proper to inquire whether there is any intrinsic 
fault in the text. I agree with what appears to be the general opinion, 
that there is no intrinsic fault in it. Granted certain presuppositions, 
Thucydides’ argument is lucid and cogent enough, both in general 
throughout the whole section and in particular in the controversial 
passage. 

7'he presuppositions are, briefly, as follows: In general, 'I'hucydides 
believes that there really was an Achaean siege of Troy, and that the 
Homeric facts and figures afford evidence, though not necessarily re¬ 
liable evidence, for tlie historian. In detail, he accepts the ten years’ 
duration of the siege, and he takes it for granted, or as a well-known 
fact, that when the Achaeans arrived at Troy their landing was op¬ 
posed by the Trojans. This was a natural, I think inevitable, assump¬ 
tion: for it was common sense to suppose that the Trojans resisted the 
invasion, and the one full account, that of the Cypria^ told of a great 
battle on the beaches in which first the Trojans repelled the Greeks 
and then Achilles put the IVojans to flight. Moreover, everybody 
knew one fact about the landing,—the death of Protesilaus when he 
leapt ashore, the first casualty of the war. So far as I know, these 
presuppositions are outside controversy; I sa\ no more about them. 
Let us now follow^ the argument stated by Thucydides. 

He begins by observing that if you accept the figures given in the 
Catalogue of Ships you will find that the number of Greeks who sailed 
to IVoy was smaller than might have been expected; and he suggests 
that the reason why it was not larger is to be found in the problem of 
supply. No more men could be enlisted than could live off the country 
during the war. He then observes that the same explanation, shortage 
of supplies (not of men), w^ould account for another problem: why did 
the Greeks take so long to conquer the Trojans? Contrast (he says) 
what happened when they arrived with what happened for the next 
ten years: when they first arrived they defeated the Trojans in a 
battle; but from that time onwards for ten years the Trojans were a 
match for them. Not only were they never able to invest the city, let 
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alone to storm it: they were not even more than equal to the Trojans 
in the field. Thucydides infers that after the initial victory they must 
have dispersed their forces: part were engaged in providing supplies, 
and that is the reason why the Greeks took so long to conquer Troy,— 
the Trojans were a match for that part of the Greek army which was 
left to oppose them in the field. If the Greeks had been free to concen¬ 
trate the whole of their forces against the Trojans, they would have 
taken the city in less time and with less trouble. 

This may not be the only possible explanation of the alleged facts, 
but it is certainly a reasonable one. The argument in general is clear 
and coherent, and the controversial passage is entirely free from in¬ 
trinsic fault whether of matter or of form. 

Thucydides infers the limitation of the Greek numbers, and the dis¬ 
persal of the limited numbers, from facts which are simple and com¬ 
monplace, with one exception: how docs he know that the Greeks de¬ 
feated the Trojans on arrival at IVoy? "I'he whole of this part of his 
argument depends upon it: if there is no such contrast between initial 
superiority and subsequent parity, the reasoning in this whole section 
collapses. From that contrast you could properly infer that the Greeks 
must have diverted part of their forces to other occupations. But 
without the contrast how would you know' that they did disperse their 
forces after arrival at Troy? It would be a mere guess, exp)()sed to 
obvious objection: but 'riiucydides could refute any objection by 
pointing to the relative weakness of the Greeks for ten years in the 
field, contrasted with their superiority at the time of arrival. 

Ic was therefore necessary for Thucydides to prove that the Greeks 
did defeat the Trojans on arrival: how does he do it? You may say, 
surely he might take it for granted; the Greeks did establish them¬ 
selves in their beachhead, and held their position for ten years. The 
landing was opposed, and the very fact that the Greeks formed a 
camp on shore proves that they must have been successful in the 
battle for the beaches. I do not at all dispute this. Thucydides might 
very well have taken it for granted; and, if he had been thinking of the 
Cypria^ he v:ould have taken it for granted, for the Cypria actually 
described the victory on landing,—there would have been no point in 
deducing from the presence of a wall what was explicitly described by 
the source. The fact, however, is that Thucydides does not take this 
matter for granted: he has ready to hand an indisputable proof; and 
naturally he includes the proof. 

Its essence is simple. Perpend two facts: (i) the Greeks and Trojans 
fought a battle on the shore; (ii) the Greeks built a fortification on 
the shore. Now draw the obvious conclusion,—the Greeks must have 
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won the hattle on the shore. The army which, having fought the enemy 
on the shore, concedes to him the territory and the leisure to build 
Willis cinci towers unci trenches, is iin uriTiy which failed to win the 
battle. It is no good saying that it might have been a drawn battle; or 
that the Trojan casualties might have been the less; or that the Tro« 
Jans might have been ready to resume the offensive the next day. If 
the day's fighting has earned room and freedom to construct forti¬ 
fications, the Greeks liave won what they fought the battle for. There, 
says I'hucydides, is the solid and spectacular monument of a success¬ 
ful landing-operation, the fortification around the Greek camp. That 
is in fact his argument: and it is beyond cavil— provided that he is free 
to suppose that the wall was built at the beginning of the war. If his Iliad 
contained the passage which describes at length the building of the 
wall in the tenth year, he could not possibly quote the Iliad in support 
of \\m first-year wall; but if it did not contain that passage, he would 
naturally assume (as we also should have done) that the w^all was 
built at the beginning of the w^ar. x^nd he might have noticed a 
passage in the Fourteenth Book which supports that assumption: 

H 30 TToWov yap p airaiftode paxv^ elpuaro prjts 
Slv' e<j>' dXos TToXt^s* rds yap irpLOTas Trebloi^de 
tlpvaav, avrap rtixos ewl TrpvpvpoLV Ueepav. 

Far from the fighting the ships were hauled up on the 
beach on the gray sea: they hauled the first ships 
to the plain., and built a wall by their sterns'' 

In the Iliad of 'bhucydides there is only one thing that this could 
mean,—that the w^all was built when the ships were hauled up; that 
is to say, at the very beginning of the war. And there is a further 
reason why Thucydides must suppose that the fortifications were con¬ 
structed immediately upon arrival; the fact that this was normal 
practice in his own day. There arc several good illustrations in his 
own History.^'-’ I am speaking now not of occasional brief raids, or of 
immediately successful attacks on relatively small targets, but of 
more or less protracted operations on a hostile coast. If the invader 
intended to stay for any length of time on a foreign shore, and if he 
met or expected op'iposition, then he fortified a beachead at the 
earliest possible moment,—at once, if the actual landing was unop¬ 
posed; after initial victory, if it was opposed. Thus the existence of 
fortifications is the obvious token of a successful landing whether op¬ 
posed or unopposed; and, if opposed, it is proof positive of a victory 
in the first encounter with the enemy. It could never in any circum- 
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stances be evidence of a defeat in the initial encounter: the invader who 
loses the first battle finishes the day in the sea or on his ships. Only 
if the enemy retires can the invader build fortified camps; and the 
enemy who retires has lost the battle for the beachhead. We can there¬ 
fore dismiss without further ado the conjecture, eKparriBrjaav for 
tKpaTq(Tav. For this reason, and for one or two others,'^^ it would not 
make sense. 

We have now reached this position: that there is no intrinsic fault 
in the text of Thucydides at the controversial point; alteration of the 
text cannot be (and indeed has not been) justified on its own merits; 
it is imposed upon the text from outside, by reason of a particular 
opinion—itself highly speculative—about the composition of the 
Iliad and the history of the transmission of its text. Such a procedure 
starts under a heavy handicap: nevertheless, if a likely conjecture 
could be made to bring Thucydides into harmony with the Iliad, we 
ought to give it very serious consideration. If there were any such 
conjecture, the case for multiple composition of the Iliad at this point 
would not be materially weakened: it would still be founded on the 
text, not upon a speculative alteration of it. But the Unitarian would 
at least have what at present he lacks,—an answer to the charge. 

Not many conjectures have been made, and only one calls for 
serious consideration,—Professor Robertson’s eret I eTHXL(savTo for 
tTHx'i^savTo, He translates: “That they did W'in a victory is obvious, for 
otherwise they would not have built the fortification round their 
camp in the tenth year of the war.” And he comments: “'Fhe building 
of the Greek wall was a confession that the offensive had passed to the 
Trojans; its postponement till the tenth year was (as 'riiucydides 
saw) a proof that up to then the offensive had lain with the Greeks.” 
Professor Gomme rejects this conjecture primarily because the idea 
that an unwalled camp might afford evidence of a successful landing 
is one which would not have occurred to Thucydides: for him, it is 
the fortified camp which is the immediate sequel and visible token of 
a successful landing in the given conditions.^^ To me, the decisive 
point is much more fundamental: the proposed conjecture breaks an 
indispensable link in the chain of Thucydides’ argument. 

In his translation Professor Robertson takes tKparrjcrap to mean 
“they did win a victory”: agreed, but then what becomes of the argu¬ 
ment as a whole? “After they arrived they won a battle: this is obvi¬ 
ous, because otherwise they would not have fortified their cajnp in so late 
a year as the tentli^^. It seems an odd way of proving a victory at the 
time of arrival. The only thing proved by a camp left unfortified for 
ten years would be the conclusion that the Greeks were superior to the 
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Trojans throughout that periodi but that, as we have seen, is the exact 
opf>osite of what Thucydides is arguing,—Tpwes toTs del {nroXetiroftkpoii 
AvtIvoKoi, the Trojans were always a match for the Greeks in the 
field throughout the ten years. When we pass from Professor Robert¬ 
son s translation to his comment we find that bcpdrijcrar is taken 
to mean not “they won a battle,” but “they were masters in the 
field”: the postponement of the fortification till the tenth year is 
a “proof that up to then the offensive had lain with the Greeks.” 
But even if the aorist (in iKpartiaav) were replaced by an imperfect 
tense (and this would surely be necessary; cf. Thuc. VI 2.5), the 
alleged meaning still cannot be reconciled with Thucydides' argument 
in this passage as a whole. He is explaining (haf the Greeks dispersed 
their forces^ and that the Trojans were therefore a match for them^ and 
this is why the war lasted so long: what could be the point of starting 
with the statement, and proving it by a special argument, that the 
Greeks were masters in the field up to the tenth year? The emended text 
actually contradicts the main argument of this whole section: for if 
the offensive lay with the Greeks for ten years, there is no longer any 
evidence that they did disperse their forces. The point to be made is 
that they were not masters in the field: they were only equal to rheir 
opponents; that is why they took so long to conquer Troy, and that is 
how we know that they dispersed their forces. 

The contradiction of Thucydides by our Iliad remains absolute, 
and there is now no means of avoiding the conclusion that the Iliad as 
known at Athens in Thucydides' day did not include the latter part of the 
Seventh Book, Let us now turn from external to internal evidence. 

Consider first the speech of Nestor (H 327-343); and notice above 
all the enormous fault in the structure of the poem. *'JVe have suf^ 
fered heavily says Nestor; is time to stop fightings to collect and 
cremate our dead^ and to build high towers and a trench to protect our 
army from being crushed by the attack of these proud Trojans." Suppose 
that you did not know what has happened in the Iliad up to this 
point: you would of course infer that the Achaeans must have been 
hard pressed, that they are on the defensive, the Trojans attacking. 
For the first time in ten years the Achaeans must build a defensive 
wall. At the very least, then, you would laugh to scorn the notion that 
what has happened up to this point is an unbroken run of success for 
the Achaeans. 

But that is what really has happened. The wonderful successes of 
Diomedes are the principal theme of the hifth Book and the earlier 
part of the Sixth. The fortress of Troy is in utmost peril (Z 73 ff.); not 
even Achilles had ever shown such prowess or been so terrible to the 
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Trojans (Z 98 ff,); only the gods can save the city now. Hector 
checks the Achaean attack for a moment, and goes into the city to 
arrange special prayers for deliverance. It is no exaggeration to say 
that by the end of the Sixth Book the Trojans are harder pressed than 
they have ever been, or ever will be again before the death of Hec¬ 
tor. But perhaps there is something in the earlier part of the Seventh 
Book,—something to mitigate the absurdity of building a defensive 
wall for the first time in ten years at the very moment when you have 
won your greatest success in ten years? Let us look. At the beginning 
of the Seventh Book Hector and Paris emerge from Troy, to the great 
relief of their distressed army. Each kills one Greek, the Lycian Glau- 
cus kills a third. But still the Trojans are in great peril, and Apollo 
intervenes to rescue them (II 26 f.). It is decided that there shall be 
another duel, Ajax against Hector; and all that happens between this 
point and the proposal to build a wall is a single combat in which the 
Greek is the superior. 

Such is the background for the building of a defenvsive wall round 
the Achaean camp in the tenth year,—a wonderful success, followed 
by momentary relief of pressure on the Trojans, followed by a duel 
divinely ordered to give the Trojans a breathing-space; and in that 
duel the Greek gets the better of the chief Trojan hero. Not even the 
utmost skill of the modern psychological interpreters can cure the 
malady. If this manner of composition is held to be consistent with 
the idea that the Iliad was planned, as a whole and in its major parts, 
by a great or even a competent artist, then common sense and 
criticism have no foothold in this region. It is not surprising that 
Nestor's untimely speech has been widely quoted as clear evidence of 
multiple authorship by many who have not so much as noticed the 
conflict of testimony between the Iliad and Thucydides.^* 

There remains a last matter of importance. It has long been held, 
and was finally proved in great detail by Wackernagel, that the 
Alexandrian text of the Iliad, the source of our own, was an Athenian 
text. The spelling in our manuscripts is Attic more or less throughout; 
a large number of specifically Attic forms and features of dialect ap¬ 
pear in the text, some of them irremovably embedded in the verse. It 
is therefore not open to us to say that our Iliad is Homer's, whereas 
Thucydides and his compatriots must have had some other (and in¬ 
ferior) version. The Iliad at Athens in the 5th century b.c. is a lineal 
ancestor of our own. Now the latter part of the Seventh Book, being 
as it was in the Alexandrian Iliad, must have been in the Athenian 
Iliad; though we have already learnt that it was not included in the 
Athenian Iliad in the time of Thucydides. Does it not follow that this 
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large addition to the Iliad must have been the work of an Athenian 
poet. If not, how did it come to be included in the Athenian vulgatef 
1 am not sure that the consequence is inevitable, but it is obviously 
probable, and there is one point in Nestor’s speech which seems to sug¬ 
gest that It IS true (H 332): IVc shall ^athev ouvselvcs (.^) togcthcT^^ 
and with oxen and mules we shall wheel the dead bodies hither; then )et 
us burn them^ at a little distance from the shipSy so that each man may 
carry the bones ho7ne to his children when we return to our native land*'^^ 
Professor Felix Jacoby, in a widely quoted article {JHS 64, 1944, 
37 ff.) distinguished by a depth and breadth of learning beyond the 
scope of most of us, established the following propositions: that the 
practice of bringing the bodies (or ashes) of the hillen warrior back to 
his native land was peculiar to Athens; and that it was not instituted 
there until the year 464 b.c. It was uniform Hellenic custom to bury 
the fallen in a polyandrion on the battlefield. The practice to which 
Nestor alludes is not merely unknown to the Greek Epic: it is un¬ 
known to Greek history—except at Athens in this late period. It is, 
says Jacoby, “a speciality of Athens,'^ a “custom . . . known only for 
Athens.” 


The coincidence is striking enough. Thucydides has proved to us 
that the speech of Nestor was not included in the Iliad much if at all 
before the end of the 5th century: now we learn that this part of it 
cannot have been composed until (at earliest) a little before the mid¬ 
dle of that century. Moreover the history of our text had suggested 
that the composer of this passage was likely to have been an Athenian: 
now we learn that nobody but an Athenian would have been likely 
to compose this part of it. There is other detail in the text which con¬ 
firms or is consistent with our general conclusion.^^ That conclusion 
must now be frankly accepted. The history of the development of the 
Iliad before the Alexandrian recension is a subject about which we 
have large prejudices but hardly any factual information. The poem 
includes numerous other passages composed by speakers of the 
Athenian dialect: but most if not all of them may have been com¬ 
posed so far back as the 6th century or even a little earlier. There are 
a few other passages which we know to have been added to the vulgate 
in the 4th century and laterbut the speech of Nestor remains by far 
the largest and most important example of its kind. 

It is vain to assert that nobody any longer composed this sort of 
thing in the 4th century b.c.; and that, if anybody did, such a com¬ 
position could not have become part of the standard text. Such 
assertions have no foundation in reason. They have no value as 
intuitively apprehended axioms; and there is no factual evidence to 
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support them. These are questions to which we simply did not know 
the answers: we must not prejudge them. And now we do know the 
answers: such passages were composed, and did enter the vulgate, in 
the 4th century b.c. 


NOTES 


I. I have read much, by no means all, that has been 
written on the subject of this essay. I have found the greatest help in 
M. Noe, Phoinixy IliaSy und Homer: Untersuchungen zum neunten 
Gesang der llias (Preisschriften, gekront und herausgegeben von der 
Furstlich Jablonowskischen Gesellschaft zu Leipzig, 1940) pp. 1-124. 
(See now also G. Jachmann, Der homerische Schiffskatalog und die 
JliaSy 1958, 56 ff., published when my book was already in proof.) 

^ On the question whether the dual number is ever used of more than 
two persons see esp. Noe 12 ff.; based on Ohler, “Ueber den Ge- 
brauch des Duals bei Homer,*' Programm des grossherzogL Gymn. 
(Mainz, 1884), Cuny, Le Nombre duel en grec (1906), and Boll, 
Zseitschr,/, Oesterr. Gymn. 68 (1917) 8 ff., 69 (1919-20) 414 ff.; cf. 
also Schwyzer, Gr. Grammatik ii 48 f. 

The plain fact is that there is nothing in the Homeric poems re¬ 
motely comparable with what is alleged here. Of course the plural 
may be used instead of the dual: that is very natural. But it would 
be a most unnatural development, if the dual ever came to replace 
the plural; and in fact there is no such example—with a single 
exception which nobody is likely to use as an argument in the 
present debate. E 487 nij irws ws \lvov iXdvTe vavLypov: it would 
be difficult for a phrase of this length to behave in a manner more 
disrespectful to Homeric convention: vavLypov are newcomers 

to the Epic vocabulary; and the ridiculous dual is not more of¬ 
fensive than the prosody of dXoi^rc. Such a passage is not compar¬ 
able with I 182 ff.: ‘Tur die Menge von Dualen im I eine solche 
Verstandnislosigkeit des Dichters anzunehmen, dass er namlich die 
Formen nicht etwa mit Pluralen verwechselt, sondern sie gar be- 
wusst als Dualformen fur den Plural gebraucht hatte, geht nicht 
an’* (Noe 15). 0 70 is not relevant to our problem: it does not offer 
an example of a dual representing more than two subjects; the 
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dual Kpp€ does not mean more than two ic^pes—the number of 
Jjites IS two (70) and the fault lies in applying both Krjpes to each of 
the two parties. The composer s mind here was obsessed by words 
rather than thoughts, and 660 Krjpe above induced him to put Krjpes 
in 73 f. instead of ic^p It is a comfort, that we are not 
required to believe that 73-74 were an integral part of the ancient 
vulgate (athetized by Aristarchus). 

No useful evidence is forthcoming from A 566 f., A 452 f., 0 185 f,. 
al.; Noe 14 f. 

2 See esp. Scholia A on I 168, 169, 180, 182, 192, 197, Scholia BT on 
I 168. 

Elsewhere in the Homeric poems (there are 44 occurrences in addi¬ 
tion to I 168, 192) ^ytLffOaL is confined to contexts in which two or 
more persons are in movement, and the verb is applied to that one 
of the persons who takes the lead; and it is always apparent or to 
be presumed that the other person or persons referred to in the 
context are subordinate (in respect of the action described) to the 
subject of the verb iiyeLadaL^ unless the context plainly dictates 
otherwise. In I 168 the context dictates nothing, and we must 
suppose that Phoenix is intended to be (as indeed he turns out to 
be) the principal person in this company of ambassadors; otherwise 
there could be no conceivable purpose in saying that he is to “take 
the lead“ of them. 

In what respect may a context “plainly dictate otherwise’*? It 
may show by implication that the action signified by “lead the 
way” is in effect "'show the way,” “act as guide.” This implication is 
present in a single passage of the Iliad (A 71) and in five passages 
of the Odyssey: in all the examples the meaning is “go in front,” and 
the idea “show the way” is an inference from the context. In I 168 
there is nothing in the context to impart this color to the verb: the 
notion that Ajax and Odysseus and the heralds needed to be shown 
the way to Achilles’ tent (after ten years) is in itself absurd; it is now 
seen to be inconsistent with the phraseology. 

Nothing relevant to our purpose can be inferred from the differ¬ 
ence in tenses between and i^Teiro. I wondered for a time 

whether the aorist in ^yi/ordcr^cu might denote “let Phoenix take 
the lead,” i.e., simply infronr (a suitable position for Achilles’ 
friend), whereas the imperfect in ij 7 €iro 5’ 'OSuacreus might mean 
“Odysseus was in command^ But no such distinction can be drawn 
in view of the synonymity of iJtcTto and in the Epic at 

large (e.g. B 567, 638, 851, 870, al.). Note further that nothing can 
be made of the distinction between irpd)Tt<rra and aifrdp Ivurax N 491 
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OL oi ail rjy^fidpes Tpcixoj' eaaVy avrap ciretra Xaol €vop6\ B 405 Ntaropa 
piv irpwTLara Kal *ldoptvrja &paKTay avrap lireir* Atapre: there is no sug¬ 
gestion that any interval of time elapses between the “first*’ and the 
“then”; it is a matter of precedence, not of sequence in time; cf. the 
formular rjyrjaaro ... 6 6’ ?7r€tra per* Ixvia ^aiPt. Schadewaldt’s note, 
lliasstiidien 138 n. 3, was injudicious. 

** Schadewaldt, op. cit. 137 ff.; Focke, Hermes 82 (1954) 260 flF.; 
Mazon, Introduction d Vlliade 176 f. 

Schadewaldt’s usual remedy (the theory of a “stufenweise eigene 
Arbeit” by Homer himself) fails him here: he has to admit that the 
Phoenix problem cannot be solved by any appeal to Bearbcitung of 
that type; it lies im Wesen der ganzen Erfindung (an important ad¬ 
mission). What he finally asks his reader to believe is this (p. 139): 
“The poet may well have ‘excepted* Phoenix, just because of his 
exceptional position in the Embassy, when he turns his attention 
to the journey of the official ambassadors and their greeting by 
Achilles.” Num his auribus fidam? Just what was the “exceptional 
position” of Phoenix.^ It was—there can be no dispute about this— 
that he was to be the leader; and the very introduction of him here, so 
unexpected (we have never heard of him before), concentrates 
attention upon him much more than upon the others. Notice 
that the distinction of the others as “official ambassadors” is no¬ 
where even remotely suggested by the Iliad, which in fact makes 
Phoenix far the most important of the ambassadors; it is a distinc¬ 
tion introduced in support of an unstable edifice of conjecture. 

^ See Jaeger, Sitzber. d, Preuss, Akad, d. Wiss, (1926) 69 flF.; Pfeiffer, 
Philologus 84 (1928) 137 ff.; Snell, Philologus Suppl. XX 1 (1928) 
and 85 (1930) 141 ff.; Noe, op. cit. 32 ff.; Voigt, Ueberlegung und 
Entscheidung bei Horner (1934); Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational 
(1956) 7, 20n. 31. 

« Dodds l.c. 20n. 31. 

^ “The notion of Ate as a punishment seems to be either a late de¬ 
velopment in Ionia or a late importation from outside: the only 
place in Homer where it is explicitly asserted is the unique Atral pas¬ 
sage in Iliad Book Nine, which suggests that it may possibly be a 
Mainland idea, taken over along with the Meleager story from an 
epic composed in the mother country,” Dodds 6. 

® Hades appears in the Iliad as a person only in the following places 
(apart from the Embassy): E 395, in Dione’s account of gods who 
suffered at mortal hands; 0 367 f., in Athene’s account of the 
labours of Heracles; 0 185 ff., in Poseidon’s tale of the tripartite 
division of the world. That is to say, the Iliad never presents Hades 
as a person in its own story: it merely includes a few other stories in 
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which he was so presented. In harmony with this fact is the extreme 
rarity of noun + epithet combinations for Hades: in 46 occurrences 
of the name, only 'Ai5i xXutoit&jXij) thrice, with N415 xiiXAproo /cpartpoto, 
cf. e 367 f. TvXapTao . . . cTvytpov. The Odyssey adds nothing of 
importance (except that the Nekuia^ like the Iliad at large, has no 
personal Hades ). T 61 ff. (Aidoneus) stands right outside the 
main tradition. 

It may be argued that the common phrase ''House of Hades'’ 
indicates that Hades was regarded as a person: perhaps so, but the 
fact remains that nothing is said either about him or about his 
house (5(S/ia once, no epithet; 5^ once, with the misbegotten adjec¬ 
tive eupuTTuXes; fiopo? commonly, without epithet always in the Iliad 
and, except once, cupwevra, in the Odyssey). 

The normal Epic conception of the afterworld practically ex¬ 
cludes the possibility of a colorful "Hades"; 0 185 ff., T 61 ff., the 
few other references to a personal Hades quoted above, and the 
creation of the phrase ’'AtSt /cXuroTrwXtfj, are surely the work of lonians 
at a relatively late stage in the tradition. 

Persephone is unknown to the Iliad elsewhere (Odyssey /c, X 
only). The Erinyes are confined to the Embassy and Reconciliation, 
with 0 204 and ^412 (also five places in the Odyssey). For the un - 
Homeric Zeu? see Noe 60 ff. 

^ The speech of Phoenix is on the whole very conventional in phraseol- 
ogy up to 527, except where new ideas introduce new language 
(’Eptm accus. plur.; eTrapds unique in the Epic, so is Karax^ovios; tTraivi} 
l\€p(Te4>ov€iaL 457 and 569 only in the Iliad); the most remarkable fea¬ 
tures are 468 <t>Koyds ’H</»at(7Toto, where Hephaestus stands for “fire," 
cf. V 88; piOv for "wine," a modernism (H 471 only in Iliad, com¬ 
mon in Od.); 484 the Uolopes, a people unknown to the Iliad (in¬ 
cluding the Catalogue); 501 Xt<r(T6pem, unique usage of this verb for 
prayer by man to god; 503 the dual d</)0aXpw, only N 474; 505 ovveKa 
"therefore," elsewhere always "because"; 521 ’Axau/cdi', a rarity; 
522 pv . . . a rare use of pij with second pers. aor. subj. in 

prohibition (6 in Iliad, 3 in Od.); there are numerous unique or very 
rare words, apparently not from the traditional formula-vocabu- 
lary: TraparpcoTTwcn, ffvcraly 7rapa|SXw7r€s, aOemp^y dpr tiros {6 310 only), 
<I>B6lvh (<l> 262 only), (rrtpkojs (M 267, 4^ 42, ip 103), km^dtpeXos (f 330 
only), 5o)prjToiy al. 

In S27-605y the Meleager story, strange and surprising phe¬ 
nomena cluster much more thickly than usual: 

531, 577 kpappvs: a useful adjective, absent from the Iliad’s vast 
vocabulary (once in Od.). 

533 xpvcrdSpopos "Aprepts (also e 123): but Z 205 xpvcrvptos "Aprepis; 
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one or the other—probably the former—is in breach of the formula 
tradition. 

536 Alos Kovpjj = Artemis; traditionally Athene. 

538 diop yevo^ tox^aipa: a novel phrase, not in the formula vocabu¬ 
lary. 

544 drfprjTopas: a rhapsode’s form; the tradition supplied SrfprjT^ 

550 plv ovp: here only in the Iliad; common in classical Attic, 
foreign to the Epic tradition. 

558 consonant + (for ao) is very rare in the Iliad; 

Ti»5€t5€c«; thrice, Ilpta/iiSew M^votriadeo) kpi^pepereu once each, and the 
Ionian formula ayKvXoprjTeo). 

561-564 are ridiculous in this place: “they called ^/le daughter 
‘Halcyone* because the fnother^ suffering like a halcyon^ wept when 
Apollo snatched her away”! 

565 eky “because of,” is untraditional; only A 308 (and Od.). 

572 *Ep0t<r(l>Lv (-€V(T<t>Lv vulg.): unique and bogus form. ’'Ep^^os 
itself is a newcomer to the vocabulary (11 327, 0 368, and Od.). 

575 6€u>v Uprjas apiarovs: unique and untraditional phrase. 

577 ovtoBi: a newcomer to the Epic vocabulary (7 89). 

579 oivoTckboLo: unique (Od. twice, but as adjective). 

580 ypiki^v apoaiv: words and thing unique in the Iliad (^tX 6 s Od. 
twice, &po<rts once). 

586 KeduoTaroi: in a new sense {k 225 only). 

588 TVK kPaWero: the use of irma is untraditional (E 70 only). 

591 KaTe\€^€v: this useful word (46 examples in Od.) is a late 
intruder upon the Iliad, confined to the purely Ionian compositions 
IX, X, XIX, XXIV. 

598 €tfas <5 BvpQ: this can only mean “giving rein to his passion”; 
I suppose it might mean that here too, but the context suggests that 
the poet intended the opposite. 

601 ipravda: this very common word has no place whatever in the 
Epic vocabulary; its kindred hravdol has crept into 122 and 
twice into Od. 

602 kwl dwpoLs: so the main tradition, one of the very rare examples 
of dative --ots for -otat in the Iliad (my Homeric Odyssey 162 f.); 
Aristarchus* untranslatable €irl d6)pa)P was an attempt to get rid of 
it at all costs. 

605 TLprjs: for unique phenomenon except S 475 Tipyipra^ a 

contraction equally foreign to the Epic tradition. 

It is of course quality, not quantity, which weighs; p^p ovPy 
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hravOa, are extreme examples of what is clearly a general 
tendency to compose independently of the traditional Epic formu¬ 
las. 1 he implication is that the relatively modern poet who intro¬ 
duced Phoenix into the Embassy incorporated into his own work 
some other poet’s narrative, itself of relatively modern composi¬ 
tion; and in so doing he followed quite closely the style and vocabu¬ 
lary of his model. The desire to incorporate this wonderful poem— 
one of the best in all Greek literature—may well have been one of 
the motives for the new composition. A good example of a phrase 
taken over and left unadapted to its new surroundings is 528 h 5’ 
VIXLP ef>€Q) TravT€(T(TL <l)i\oi<TL, Thc obscurity of 584 /cat Trorvia jJLrjryjp is 
caused by transferring without adapting. 

The matters discussed in this section are not at all affected by the 
much-debated question whether the Wrath of Achilles and the 
Wrath of Meleager are independent of each other or not. Some think 
that the former was more or less directly inspired by the latter, 
others reverse the relation. I think that the former of these two 
parties has the stronger case, but doubt whether either story is in 
fact dependent on the other. Those who wish to explore this jungle 
will do well to start by taking a bearing from Noe before plunging 
into RE XV (1931) 446 ff.; Myth. Lex. s.v. Meleager; Howald, 
Rhein. Mus. 73 (1924) 402 ff.; Bethe, ibid. 74 (1925) 1 ff.; Sachs, 
Philologus 88 (1933) 16 ff.; Kakridis, ibid. 90 (1935) 1 ff.;and ’Apa( 
(1929); Focke, Htrmes 82 (1954i 258 ff. As usual I find myself in 
complete disagreement with Schadewaldt, for whom the brilliantly 
constructed Wrath of Meleager is a “sehr unorganisches Etwas” 
{lliasstudien 139). 

Schadewaldt {lliasstudien 128) says that n 61 ff. is an “unambigu¬ 
ous reference back to I 650 ff.; that is acknowledged.” It should not 
be acknowledged, for it is clearly not true. 11 61 ff. may stand en¬ 
tirely by itself, requiring no antecedent of any kind. The correct 
explanation is given in the Scholia: not ‘T said,” 

referring to an antecedent statement, but ‘T meant,” referring to 
what he assumed or intended. This is normal Epic usage: E 472 f., 
irou arep \aC 3 p TroXtr e^ejiev rj^* tiriKovpwVy “assumed,” not said, 
as the Scholia say, “Hector would never have said anything like that 
to his allies.” X 331 "E/crop, drdp ttoi; llarpo/cX^’ crcus 

Achilles could not know, and does not care, whether Hec¬ 
tor actually said it or not (in fact he did not); it is what he intended 
or expected. X 430 ff. ^rot eifyr)v ye dtrirdortos Traidtacnv epoiaiv 

otxad* 4X€6(r€cr^at,—Agamemnon thought to come home welcome etc. 
d 171 /cat piP Hrjv k\e6vra (^^tX^crepci^—Menelaus tneant to welcome 
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Odysseus. So II 61 t(l)r}v ye = what Achilles thought^ what he 

would be likely to say, whether he actually said it or not. 

All this used to be well enough known (Ebeling s.v. (t)7}fxi 422 col. 

ii)- 

The only explicit reference to the Embassy in the Iliad (apart 
from the Nineteenth Book, for which see pp. 311 fF.) is 448- 
449, part of a long passage athetized by Aristarchus, i.e., known 
by him to be an intruder upon the standard text. Other alleged 
references are illusory; (a) II 59 = I 648, but nobody nowadays 
should suppose that the repetition of a line indicates interde¬ 
pendence of the two passages concerned. (If) Eocke (I.c. 274 fF.) 
detects what is not visible to me, a number of “well-considercd 
connexions** with the Embassy, such as A 664-668 (“ohne Kenntnis 
des I 650/5 iiber die Schift'e Gesagten kaum denkbar**; on the con¬ 
trary, very easily understandable without any help from I 650- 
655); A 650 f. is said to prove that *‘irgendwelche Einwirkungen auf 
Achill schon unternommen waren”; it would never have occurred 
to me. Other passages quoted are A 762 f., S 139-142. All of them 
are in fact easily and fully intelligible in the light of their own con¬ 
texts; there is no case whatever for saying that they refer to the 
Embassy. 

Schadewaldt, op. cit. 81; ‘'Die Achaier haben den Achill im I nicht 
‘kniefallig* (d.h. um jeden Preis) gebeten, sondern ihm einen Ver- 
gleich angetragen, und die ‘Not,’ die er nun ‘kommen* sieht, ist die 
gleiche, die er Ende I (650 fF.) als Ziel steckte**; with footnote 1, 
“Dass das Angebot nur von Agamemnon und seinen Ratgcbern 
ausging, nicht von der Heeresversammlung ‘aller* Achaicr, betont 
im besonderen Duckworth, Eoreshadowing and Suspense, 87.** This 
is candid enough; he believes that Achilles can now say what he 
does say, without the least inconsistency, on the grounds (a) that 
the ambassadors were not actually said to “stand round his knees** 
(i.e., that they did not implore him with all earnestness to accept the 
apology and compensation,—but that is obviously untrue); (h) that 
here it is said to be the Achaeans who shall come to him (notice the 
words “Heeresversammlung ‘aller’ Achaier,** as if irhifTas were in the 
text,—as it would have to be, if Schadewaldt were right; but in fact 
it is not there). In brief, this interpretation would be too far¬ 
fetched even if the text would bear it; but the text will not bear it. 
Eocke, I.c. 275: if Achilles says “the Achaeans shall gather round 
my knees,** it is a proof that “eine schlichtere, aber vergebliche 
Form des Bittens offenbar schon erfolgt (ist), ein I also vorauszu- 
setzen.** 
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131 mention in passing (it would lead too far afield) that an earlier 
section of this passage, II 11 ff., shows that Patroclus had not, ac¬ 
cording to the author of these lines, been sent by Achilles to find out 
from Nestor what is happening (as he is in A, in our Iliad): it would 
really be ridiculous if Achilles, seeing Patroclus weeping on his re¬ 
turn from that mission, should begin by saying, “Whatever is the 
matter now? Have you heard some bad news from home?'" 
Schadewaldt, op. cit. 130. 

It is futile to argue that Achilles does not explicitly mention Briseis 
among the items of compensation which he rejects. Nobody can be 
left in any doubt that he has rejected everything: the omission of an 
explicit reference to Briseis here is no more significant than in the 
Nineteenth Book (138 ff.), where Agamemnon happens not to 
mention Briseis though the sequel shows that she was to be in¬ 
cluded. 

On this passage see Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik (3rd ed., 
1913) 587 ff. 

Leaf ad loc.; Schadewaldt 129, approved by Noe 87 n. 6. 

Mazon, Introduction a Vlliadc 179 n. 2: “il me semble impossible, 
etant donne le mouvement, de rapporter les mots A 
dhtli) a Tattitude generale d’Agamemnon dans le passe. Le present 
seal interesse ici Achille"'; this is obvious enough,—nobody would 
ever have thought of taking the words in any other way, if there had 
not been a special case to plead. 

Bethe (Ho??/er i 73 f.) is eloquent and convincing on the subject of 
the difference between ♦‘he Ninth Book on the one hand and the 
Eleventh and the Sixteenth on the other in their portrayal of the 
character of Achilles. 

A further conclusion follows: the Twenty-third Book presupposes 
the reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon. It must therefore 
have been added to the Iliad later than the Nineteenth; a conse- 
(|uence in harmony with the well-founded belief that the last two 
Books are among the latest stages in the development of the poem. 
Not until the reconciliation is over is he even named, and then only 
in a line which could have been—and which the Alexandrians be¬ 
lieved to have been—a later addition to the text (311). 

See Noe 51 ff., 84 ff. She argues that the allegory in T 91-94 must be 
ear/ier than that in I 502 ff., on the ground that the former reflects 
the old Epic conception of /fte whereas the latter embodies the 
post-Homeric conception of mortal responsibility and divine 
castigation which I have outlined above. It would then follow that 
the T-passage was composed earlier than the Phoenix-speech, i.e., 
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that the reconciliation presupposes the embassy without Phoenix 
(though Noe believes that after Phoenix was added to the embassy 
he reacted upon T, hence the mention of him in 311). I am not 
convinced by this reasoning: the fact is that no contributor to 
the Iliad at any date ever departed from the traditional norm in 
this respect except the Phoenix-poet; the reconciliation-poet is 
obeying the immemorial law, and that he might well do at any date, 
whether contemporary with the Phoenix-poet or later. That the one 
poet had the other’s allegory in mind when he composed his own 
is rendered very probable by the facts that {a) allegory is so very 
rare elsewhere in the Iliad (these are the only two of their kind; Noe 
33); {b) the two contexts, embassy and reconciliation, are anyway so 
closely linked. Note also the curious iteration of f^Xarrova* avOpoiirovs 
I 507 = T 94 (though this was athetized). 

Except the Messenian towns which had been promised in the 
Ninth Book. 

Schadewaldt detects the great artist even here. ‘‘Im Streit um das 
Essen kommt das ‘Leben wie es ist* zur Sprache, um eben ini 
Gegensatz das hohere Leben des Heros um so tiefer fiihlen zu 
lassen”; we are also to find (but I have failed) “wirklichen Sinn fiir 
die Polaritat des Lebens und der Dinge.” 

The reconciliation is one of those places where untraditional words 
and phrases and forms and features of later Greek cluster appreci¬ 
ably more thickly than usual. 

a) Phraseology: 

130 ws tLTTwv: traditionally stands at the end of an actual speech; 
here alone at the end of a reported speech. 

131 tpy* dvBpuToov: equivalent to ‘‘earth” as opposed to “heaven”; 
ipy* dvBpoy^rmv traditionally meant “farmed fields” or the like (Leaf 
on n 392). 

180 /X17 rt biKtis kwidivts €X27<r0a: the phraseology might pass with¬ 
out comment in an Attic author; it is isolated in the Epic. 

186 h poifyQi a novel phrase (x 54); the use of kv with abstracts is 
only beginning to creep into the Epic (seven other examples in the 
Iliad, of which four are in the Ninth Book; thrice in Od.). 

188 irpbs Baipovos: unique in the Epic, apparently “in the sight 
of the daimon.” 

220 kmrXriro) KpaBiri pWoLcnv: unique and untraditional phrase. 

242 &pa pvdos hjv TereXearo Bk epyov: this “no sooner said than 
done** idea becomes common in archaic and classical Greek; it is 
not known to the Iliad. 

248 Kovp7}T€s *Axatu)p: this extraordinary aberration occurs no- 
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where but in the Reconciliation (cf. 193 above, »coi>/)i,ras Apurr^os 
Ilai/oxatwi-). Whoever composed these lines was under the mistaken 
impression that Kovprjres was equivalent to KovpoL^ and was so far 
from the main road of the tradition that he did not automatically 
think of the usual formula, fe\LK037r€s 'Axatoi. It was presumably the 
formular verse-end KoDpot ’Axatw*/ which led him to create this non¬ 
sensical KovpTjres *Axatwj/. 

259-260 cf. r 278 f.; an utterly untraditional notion. 

294 oKkBpiov ijpap, cf. 409 wap 6\kdpLov: an untraditional phrase 
(oXeOpLOs is not in the Epic vocabulary). 

298 Kovpidir}v oKoxov: this romantic notion, that Achilles intended 
to make an honest woman of his concubine, has no place in the 
Iliad. 

309 areaKedadev padLXrjas: “he scattered the kings,*' a most insensi¬ 
tive use of the language; the traditional vocabulary, true to the life 
it describes, does not allow its hero to “scatter" kings when he 
desires them to leave his company. 

314 avepeUaro <i>u)vr}(7ev re: an obscure and untraditional phrase. 

359 If. Kdpvdes XapTTpor yavooiaai and 66)prjKes re Kpara(,yva\m are both 
novel and untraditional phrases, contrary to the formular usages 
supplied by the older vocabulary (see pp. 285-286). 

i) Untraditional words and forms, etc.: 

68 ddKeXecos is not a traditional adverb (nowhere in the Epics; Od. 
uses adKeXes adverbially twice); the traditional way of sayi g what 
is here expressed thus would presumably be aairepx^s xex«>Xw. Oai evl 
<l>peaLv (II 61). 80 vfiPaWeLv is an untraditional monster. 82 a d 166 
jSXdjSoMttt is a secondary formation;i8Xd7rTopat was the traditional form. 
83 kvbeifypai is unique in the Epic. 88 dr7;r, for Epic aaTr^i only 
Z 356, 12 28. 94 5’ ovv is unknown to the Epic. 95 d<raro for ado-aro 
(X 61), a late contraction. 97 and 112 d6\o<t)poavprj is a novel (indeed 
unique) abstract. 101 Seaivai (0 5, 20; 6 341) is not an old Epic word. 
104 is a late contraction; Epic eK<l>aveeL, 107 ^cuo-ri7<rcts, 118 

rjiXiTopriPov are neologisms. 120d77cXcoi;(ra is a highly abnormal usage 
of the future tense. 126Xt7rapo7rXoicdpoto, 135 dXeKecrfcer, 149KXoro7reu€tv, 
150 &p€KTOPy 163 (and thrice elsewhere in this Book) aKprjvosy are 
unique. 172 owXedOai (^ 159) is anomalous. 173oto’kw is a bogus form 
(Chantraine, Grammaire homerique [G//J 1.418). 174 lavB%s is a 
modern contraction (ibid. 1.43). 183 aTapeadaddai is unique and un¬ 
traditional. 186 KareXe^as is a newcomer (see n. 9 above^). 188 
imopK'fi<T(ji) is a newcomer, not elsewhere in the Epic. 189 rews (in 
all the MSS) is pure Attic. 194 kvemepev is a monstrous form which 
nobody but an Attic poet was likely to create (Wackernagel, 
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SprachL Untersuch, 2 . Homer [SUH] 111 f.)* 201 )ucra 7 rau( 7 a>Xi 7 wtus a 
wretched formation, left severely alone by all men for all time 
tliereafter. 202 for is pure Attic. 205 (ipcorvp (a 407) is not 
the Iliad’s word for “food” or “eating.” 209 Uirj is a mere monster, 
not a p^irt of speech (Chantraine, GH 1.284). 210 /Spojcrts is unknown 
to the Iliad (Od. eight times). 218 Tpo^dkoijjLrjv = “excel” is unique. 
223 afJirjToSy oKiyiaTos, 234 f. orpvvTvsy are not Epic words. 253 Trap 
^i<t>eos is highly abnormal for irapa ^L<t)tos, 255 avT6<t>iv is a bogus form; 
(nyij is probably a late intruder on the Epic vocabulary (only T 8 , 
lv34, 420, A 431, H 195 [athet.], and eight times in Od.; the verb 
only in S 90 and four times in Od.). 259 Trjy for Epic 7 aTa, is a new¬ 
comer (only r 104, 0 24, 4> 63). 261 pij with indicative is untradi¬ 
tional (K 329, 0 41 f.). 262 Trp6<t)aais is unique in the Epic. 263 
aTpoTipaaTos is a novel (and unique) formation. 267 Xatrpa is an 
Odyssean word, not in the Iliad. 268 / 36 o-t 5 is yet another novel ab¬ 
stract. 270 Sidoiada is another monster (Chantraine, GH 1.470), fit 
company for ieirj and oiakro), 276 alil/rjprju is another Odyssean word. 
287 Ilarpo/cXf is a late and almost unique license of prosody in the 
Iliad (my Homeric Odyssey 163). 290 Sexerat: the usage is unique. 
292 Tibov is a flagrant breach of Epic law, elsewhere only A 112. 
294 KTjbnovs is not an Epic word. 295 eatr/ccs is a monster (for 
ka€(TK€s; Shipp, Studies in the Language of Homer [AL//j 38). 302 
b* avTcov Krjbe iKaarrj was composed very late indeed in the de¬ 
velopment of the Iliad; for cr<l>€u)v b* avTaoov /c^Sea ftKaarr), 310 'Arpetba : 
an Attic dual. 321 KaK^jrepov (X 106, Od.) has no place in the tradi¬ 
tional vocabulary. 322 roO irarpos, 331 t6v TratSa, exceptionally un- 
Homeric usages of the article. 323 baKpvov (1111, il 9) is a newcomer, 
for Epic baKpv, 324 6 with first person is a novelty. 325 f^Lytbavrjs is 
anti traditional for Epic 'Apydrjs; it is not an Epic word. 326 rje top: 
see Leaf; probably the incoherence is due to want of proper adjust¬ 
ment after interpolation of lines introducing Neoptolemus (of whom 
the Iliad knows nothing until the late 12 467). 

c) Miscellaneous: 

The Reconciliation is relatively rich in metrical anomalies: 35 
aTrbeiwcjp is most irregular. 71 otw for olw is always a token of relative 
lateness of composition. 93 dpa 194 5wpa ep^s, and 288 ere tKenrov are 
examples of hiatus of a type absolutely prohibited by the older Epic 
tradition. The poet is reckless of digamma, as one would expect: 124 
hpaaaifJLev; 302, 332 eKaar^; 75, 102 €t 7 r-; 282 heeX;?. 

The list of anomalies of one kind or another could be appreciably 
extended (81 ojcohaai for iucovaeie, Chantraine, GH 1.465; 148 
pvtiao^peda for ppi^aopeOa; abundant kirriP are symptomatic). 
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II. The di.screpancy between Thucydides and the Iliad was noticed 
first (so far as I know) by Hermann, ?hilol. 1 (1846) 367 ff. = Opwjf. 
8 (1877) 382 ff. There have been few discussions since, and very 
few of any value. There is a short and lucid note in M. L. Earle’s 
Classical Papers (1912: the author’s MS was dated 1905) 142 ff.; cf. 
also P. Girard, Melanges Nicole (1905) 165 flF. The problem seemed 
to be solved by D. S. Robertson’s brilliant conjecture, published in 
CR 38 (1924) 7; but it was again put in a different perspective both 
by G. M. Bolling {The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer, 
1925, 92 ff.) and by A. W. Gomme (Historical Commentary on 
Thucydides i, 1945, 114 f.). 

Thucydides I 10.5 ff.; rrpds raj neylara^ S’ olv Kal eXaxiffras raDs ri 
fieaov (TKOTrovuTL ov iroXXol <t)alvovTaL kXSoPTes <j)s dird wdarfs Trjs 'EXXdSos 
KOLVT) TrtjuTTO/xepot, CLiTiOP 5 ovx V d\i/yap6po37ri(L tocovtop 6 (Top dxpfllifi>Tui, 
rrjs yap Tpo<j)rjs dwopiq. t 6 p re CTparop eXdaao) ijyayop /cat 6 <top i^Xm^op 
avTodtP TToXepovpra ^LorevaeLP, eTeLdij 6 ^ d^iKbptpoi pdxjl €KpdTr}aap — 
d^Xop 5e* TO yap 'ipvpa tlo (TTpaToiredco ovk dv hTeixldapro — (l>aipovTaL 8 * 
01 ) 8 * epravOa Trdaj} rfj dvpdpeL dXXd rpds yeojpylap rrjs Xepao- 

PTjaov TpairopepoL /cat Xpareiap rrji Tpotprj^ dwopiq,. fj Kai pdXXop ol Tpw €5 
avTo)P bieawappepccp rd htKa Irri dvrtXxov jSt^ rots del viroXeLwopepois 
dpTlwaXoc 6 pt€s. irepLovalap 6* et ffXdop rpotfifis Kal 6 pt€S ddpSoc 

dpev Xyareias Kal yeojpyias Jui^cx^s rdp TrSXepop 8 ik(\>tpoPj (>q, 8 io 3 ^ dp 
pdxv KparovPTes elXop' ol ye Kal ovx ddpooLS dXXd pkpei red del irapbpTi 
dpTeXx^^) ToXiopKlg. 5 ’ dp irpoatcade^bpepoL ep eXdaaopi re xpbpco Kal 
dTrovd)Tepop Tr}P Tpoiap elXop, 

I begin by making the following points about this passage. 

i) M^xn ^KpdTr}(rap means ‘‘were victorious in a battle’’; the aorist 
tense can only be used with reference to a stated or otherwise specific 
occasion. There was, on a particular occasion, a pitched battle, and 
tlie Greeks won it. pdxv with the aorist of Kparelp invariably has this 
meaning in Thucydides and elsewhere: I 108.3, 109.4, 111.2, 113.2, 

II 25.3,^26.2, III 91.5,103.3, VIII 62.2,107.1. Usually indistinguish- 
able in sense is pdxv PiKijaai (and its passive), eight examples. In 
Herodotus pdxv KparrjaaL has the same meaning and the same limita¬ 
tion to a stated or otherwise specific occasion; VII 155.1, 157.3, cf. 

III 39.4. Herodotus uses also PLKrjaat. {pLKr)drjpac iaaoidrjpai) mthpdxv 
in the same sense; five examples. (From the above I have of course 
excluded examples in which the specific reference is explicit, rg pdxv 
icpargcrat; five examples in Herodotus, one each in Thucydides and 
Demostlienes.) The phrase pdxv xpargaat is apparently uncommon 
outside Thucydides; only twice in Herodotus, not in Demosthenes 
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or in Drama except Euripides, Heracles 612 (where the reference is 
to a specified occasion). 

ii) a<j>LK 6 ii€V 0 L goes closely with fiaxv eKpaTt^croiv^ as it does in I 109.4 
a<l>iK6fi€vos ... paxv kKp&rrjae, cf. 111.2 airo^kvres paxv ^KpartiaaPy VIII 
23.3 aTTopivTts .,. paxv viKrjaavres. The meaning is ‘They won a battle 
on arrival,” not “having arrived, they won a battle” (on some other 
occasion, unconnected with their arrival). 

iii) ereLdi} pkxv kKparrjaav means “after they had won a battle”; 
that is the normal usage of kweidri with the aorist referring to a defi¬ 
nite occasion in past time. As LSJ concisely put it, in this sense 
“generally the aorist is found, the pluperfect being used only for 
special emphasis.” 

iv) ovd* evTavOa means “not even there,” that is to say “not even 
at Troy,”—not even in the field of operations. It has its antecedent 
a few lines above: “They did not enlist all available forces when they 
mobilized in Hellas; nor even in the field of operations (where you 
would specially expect them to do so) did they employ the whole of 
their army.” So also Steup and Classen. 

v) <^aWrai 8 k cannot be resumptive, as if it were still governed 
by €7r€t5i7, “after they had won a battle, . , . and after they seem not 
to have employed all their forces ...” It must be progressive- 
apodotic, “after they had won a battle on arrival . . . thereafter it 
appears that they did not employ their whole force in the field for 
ten years.” There is no other available apodosis to kireidrjy and the 
sequel dXXd irpds yecopylav . . . refers to what they did after the initial 
victory and what they went on doing for ten years; moreover the 
present tense of (paivovTaL would be unintelligible if it were governed, 
like the aorist kKpaTrjaey by kreidif* 

The apodotic 8 k has a close parallel in I 18.1 f., where (as here) 
kir€t8ri 8k is followed by a parenthesis, and its progressive apodosis 
begins immediately after the parenthesis, introduced by 8 k. The 
parenthesis in I 18 is a very long one: but that makes a diflFerence 
only of degree, not of kind. (See further Denniston, Greek Particles 
179, though I am not sure that all the examples quoted there are 
quite of the same kind.) 

See esp. Classen ad loc., Bolling l.c. I suppose that it is essentially 
the same explanation which underlies the Scholia here: it was some 
other wall, which Homer does not mention. Some editors (and 
others) have suggested that it might be any old wally —that Thuc. 
was not thinking of any particular wall: as if r6 Ipvpa could mean 
anything but ^'The Wall,” i.e., the well-known one, the one we all 
remember from the Epic,—but the only wall we remember from 
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the Epic is the one whose building in the tenth year is described in 
the Seventh Book. 

2 * If Herodotus’ summary is based on the Cypria, and if it is accurate, 
it is probable that in the Cypria the Greeks did fortify their camp 
at the beginning: II 118 (Kffaaav yfjv xal ISpvOeiixav riiv VTpariiiP. 
See Gomme, Thuc. i 114 ff., and cf. Thuc. VI 37.2: Athenagoras as¬ 
sumes that the first Athenian action will be to pitch a camp from 
their ships; VI 66 f., the Athenians land and at once fortify their 
camp at the Olympieium; VI 97, again, at Epipolae. “The nearest 
analogy to the Trojan campaign, as Thuc. sees it, in the Archi- 
damian war, is that against Mytilene (iii 6): the Athenians land 
troops and win a battle (or rather, the enemy fail to take advantage 
of a drawn battle), and then, because they have not enough forces 
to invest the town closely, build two camps which they fortify with 
a wall; the two sides share the mastery of the land'* (Gomme 115). 
The chief other reason is this: since Thucydides' argument depends 
on the contrast between {a) the difficulties of the Greeks in prosecut¬ 
ing the war during the ten years of the siege, and {b) something that 
happened when they first arrived, it is obvious that that some¬ 
thing cannot have been a defeat of the Greeks; an initial defeat 
would not help Thucydides to prove that their subsequent difficul¬ 
ties must have been caused by dispersal of their forces in search of 
food, 

Gomme objects further (and it is easy to agree with him) that there 
is something unnatural in the phraseology in the alleged context 
(“they would not in the tenth year have built the wall" = “they 
would have built the wall long before the tenth year"). He dis¬ 
cusses also another way of escape: rearrange the words, thus, 
kir^iSri Si ii<l>LK6n€vot. /idxi? eKparrfaaVf (baipovrai 5* ovd' kvravda iraan rfj 
SvvafiH xP’ 7 <^d;A€m. SrjXov Sk' to yap tpvpa jTparoireSc^ ovk av crctxl- 
aavTO' dXXd irpdy y^cjpyiav ,, , rpaTTopivoi “Even after the victory 
on arrival the Greeks did not use all their forces,—this is obvious, 
otherwise they would not have had to build the wall, . , Gomme 
himself gives good reason for rejecting this; I add a comment or 
two: (i) this is a violent alteration of the text; (ii) it presumes that 
Thucydides would think that the presence of a wall round the camp 
was evidence that the Greeks were in some difficulty a presump¬ 
tion contrary to probability; (iii) the passage remains incompatible 
with the Iliad's tenth-year wall. Gomme says that in this case, the 
date at which, according to Homer, the wall was built is left in the 
background": yes, but not all that far in the background. If the 
contention is that throughout the ten years the Greeks dispersed 
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their forces, and that they must therefore build a wall to protect the 
reduced army in the field, then Homer’s belated tenth-year wall 
will be the worst possible evidence to adduce in favour of that con¬ 
tention; indeed he is the one witness who instantly refutes it, for his 
Greek army had no wall until the tenth year. Why quote him at all? 
The statement might have passed unchallenged, but for the proof 
adduced in its favour. 

R. M. Cook has recently suggested {Proc. Cambr. PhiloL Soc, n.s. 
3, 1954-55, p. 3) that ovk iLV€TeLxi<ravTo might be read for om dv 
heixlcravTo: the initial victory is proved by the fact that they did 
not build the wall. Apart from the objection that the absence of a 
wall could not possibly have been taken by Thucydides to prove 
success in the initial battle, the conjecture is practically ruled out 
by the fact that ovk dv^Ttix^oavro should mean ‘‘they did not repair 
the wall.” This verb and its cognates are very nearly nonexistent. 
The sense “rebuild” is demonstrable in Xenophon, Hellenica IV 8.9 
(the noun) and IV 4.18 (the verb); according to LSJ and the 
Dindorfs* Thesaurus these are the only examples earlier than 
Josephus. 

This second duel was obviously not planned and composed by the 
author of the first duel: but I do not here discuss further the rela¬ 
tion between our passage and its immediate surroundings, except to 
express general agreement with the observation that the Seventh 
and Eighth Books were designed to assist the incorporation of the 
Embassy into an Iliad which had hitherto known nothing of it. 

There remains, however, one special problem of some difficulty: 
1 349-350 (the only later reference to the building of the wall) pre¬ 
supposes the matters described in the Seventh Book; yet the latter 
(at least this part of it) was not composed earlier than the end of the 
5th century, whereas the E^mbassy was added to the Iliad a long 
time before that. I 349-350 are not easily detachable from their con¬ 
text (whether alone or together with their immediate surroundings): 
they appear to be integral, not a later addition. How then can we 
account for the reference to a tenth-year wall in the Embassy? The 
likeliest answer is that the Embassy here alludes to a traditional 
incident of which the Iliad at large took no notice but which the 
Athenian poet made the starting-point and principal theme of his 
substantial addition to the Iliad. The question has been much dis¬ 
cussed, and various solutions propounded: see e.g. Wilamowitz, 
llias imd Homer 64 n. 3; Von der Muhll, Hypomnema 172; Theiler, 
Dichter der llias 165. 

I am puzzled by dypd^euoLi its meaning is “gathering ourselves to- 
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gether,” but that seems quite out of place here. What the context 
requires is an active usage, “collecting (the dead bodies)”; perhaps 
our poet thought it did mean that. 

II 334-335 were athetized by Aristarchus. Schol. A has the good 
note: KadoXou oCr oUt jrvpi icaio/tei»ous tous irdXai Kai turavda Tidffiivovs 
OTTOV kreXevTrjaav, 

I he Athenian poet has been identified elsewhere in these surround¬ 
ings, especially (a) in 475, a line athetized by Zenodotus, Aristoph¬ 
anes, and Aristarchus: the extraordinary word 6 .v8p6iTrodov (unique 
in the Epic) is almost certainly an Attic innovation (see Wacker- 
nagel, SUH 154; Chantraine, GH 1.233); (i) in 468: Euneos (else¬ 
where ^ 747 only) is introduced here for the greater glory of an 
Athenian family; ‘1ie was held to be ancestor of the Attic family 
Euneidae . . . which played a part in the cult of Dionysus’" (Von der 
Miihll, Hypomncma 143, with references; cf. Wackernagel l.c.; 
Bethe, Homer i 220 n.). 

There are numerous symptoms of relatively late and untradi- 
tional composition in this part of the Iliad. Note especially the 
singular iTiroUy = ^‘cavalry” (342); this is a very late idiom (Aeschy¬ 
lus, Persae 302, 315). 330 k(rKk8a<T* 6fus '*Apt)s is untraditionai; the 
Epic vocabulary knows aKkdaae but not eaKeSatre; it knows d^vv 
*'Apr}a as a formular verse-end, but not the nominative o^vs "Apiys. 
332 kukXcw is found only in AttK drama before Plato (the sense here 
never recurs. PowelPs Lexicon to Herodotus confuses KVKXeca and 
kvkXoco: all his examples are of the latter except VIII 16.1 €KVK\kovTo 
d, tK\)K\€bovTo aP, kKVK}i€WTo Rciskc; the sense is the same as in 76.1 
KVK\ovfjL€POLy “form a circle”; read efcv^XoDpro). 

339, 340 avToiaiy avrawp are untraditionai uses of the pronoun. 

345-432 There is no reason to vsuppose that 313-482 are not all of 
a piece. The Athenian poet reveals his hand near the beginning 
(334-335) and near the end (468, 475). As for 345-432, the amount 
of unconventional matter is not above the average. If it were known 
on other grounds that this passage was of very late composition, 
the following features would need no further explanation; 

345 Omission of digamma in the word TXtoi/, a rarity; the author 
is indeed unusually negligent of digamma (omitted in 349, 369 
etrcjjy 364, 391 oUade. 

353 IVa uv is a miserable piece of prosody (athetized by 

Aristarchus; cf. Chantraine, GH 2.268). 

381 iicoSep: a breach of the Epic convention for representing the 
sequence of events in time: Idaeus goes to the Greeks in the early 
morning**; they hear him; he takes back their message to the 
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Trojans, who assemble and hear what he has to say,—and the sun 
has just risen! 

384 rjTTvra Krjpv^ is a novelty. 

390<2>s vpiv dvoXecrdat: in the older Epic heralds simply gave 

the news without personal comment; this aberration has a parallel 
in 0 423f. 

394 7 )vu3yeov\ a novel and odd formation (Chantraine, GH 1.439, 
Shipp <S’Z//40); ijvcoyov (conjectured by Bentley) might have been 
expected. 

407 viroKpivovTai here only in the Iliad = aptifiovraiy “answer^*; also 
Od. /3 111. But it was not an Attic usage. 

409 <l)€t86): a new (Odyssean) abstract. 

412 TO (TKTjiTTpop: sluce the “sceptre'* has not been explicitly men¬ 
tioned, this must be simply the definite article; as untraditional a 
usage of it as you will find anywhere in the Iliad. 

414 earo: an untraditional form (Chantraine, Gff 1.71). Aap6a- 
PLCjpes (0 154) is an untraditional name for AapSavoi. 

416 dyy€\i7jv aTHLire: in the older Epic he would have repeated 
what his message was; we should not thus have been fobbed off with 
a mere “reported his message.’* 

The short passage 433-441, where the Wall is built, contributes 
nothing of much interest. is unique in the Epic but undate- 

able. The scene in Heaven has its share of anomalies: 447 (this 
future elsewhere only Od. twice) should be kpepei; 449 
was not in the Epic vocabulary, nor was ijpm (453, for T/pwi) Epic 
prosody; the contraction in d$\ijaavT€y for de^X-, recurs five times in 
II., twice in Od.; it is of course late. 463 dput^dvvu) is a newcomer. 
B 192-197, athetized by Aristarchus, were not known to Xeno¬ 
phon: they must have made their way into the vulgate somewhere 
about the turn from the 5th to the 4th century (see Allen, Origins 
and Transmissions 253; Bolling, The Athetized Lines of the Iliad 
70 f.). B 853-855 were not in the text recognized by Apollodorus, 
but 855®^ were,—these two lines having been added to the Cata¬ 
logue by Callisthenes about the turn from the 3rd to the 2nd cen¬ 
tury (see Allen, Homeric Catalogue of Ships 156 fF.). 
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Abydos^ 171 n. 70 

Achacans, see Ahhijawa and Homer --IV 

“Achaiwa City,” name of acropolis at lalysus in Rhodes, 17, 38 n. t>0 
Achilles: his kingdom, 126; name possibly in Linear U, 197 f.; his spear, 238 0'., 275 
n. 58; Ach., not Agam., hero of Iliad, 254; “swift of foot,” 255 f.; Ach. and Phoenix, 
297 ff.; reconciliation with Agam., 311 ff. 

Aeneas, formulas for, 291 n. 108 

Agamemnon: his kingdom, 127 fF., 164 nn. 33, 35; the name historical, 254 ff.; in Iliad 
XIX, 313 f. 

Ahhijawa (= Ahhia, 113 n. 3): alleged overseas empire, 4ff., 25 n. 8; alleged Great 
Kingdom, 4 ff., 25 n. 12,31 n. 37; seafaring people, 5 ft'., 27 nn. 21-22; details in Hit- 
titc records, 7 f., 18, 26 nn. 16—25; relation to Millawanda, 7; record of its king’s 
presence in Asia Minor, 8,28 n. 25,107 f,; sundry proposed locations, 8,15,34 nn. 51- 
52; in list of Asiatic places, 8, 27 n. 24; relation to Arzawa, 9 f.; base for operations on 
1 litrite mainland, 12, 32 n. 40; probable location, 14 f.; = Rhodes, 15 ff., 35 nn. 53- 
55; relation to name “Achaea,” 17 f., 37 n. 59; alleged Achaean raids on Fgypt and 
Palestine, 21 n. 1; problem of circumcision, 21 n. 1; whether outpost of mainland 
Mycenaean empire, 37 n. 58; spelling of name by Hittites, 37 n. 59; relations with As- 
suwa, 107 ff.; in context of sack of Troy, 108 ff. 

Ajax: late addition to Catalogue, 147; name possibly in Linear B, 197; his shield, 232 ff‘.; 
relation to 'I'euccr and to the son of Olleus, 235 ff., 272 nn. 49, 52; wears no corslet, 
272 n. 47; in the Kmbassy, 297 ff. 

Alaya Hoyuk, treasures of, 47, 80 nn. 44-49 

/Masija: probably = C\prus, 25 n. 7, 113 n. 13; invaded by Madduwattas, 100 
Alexandros: alleged in Hittite records, 2, 24 n. 2; (meek adaptation of foreign title, 199; 

name in Homeric formulas, 290 n. 108 
Alos, unidentified site in Achilles’ realm, 126, 162 n. 29 

Alphabet, Greek: not attested before c. 725 b.c., adapted from Phoenician c. 780-750 
B.C., 157 n. 20; unknown to Homer, 158 
Alybe, unidentified place, 141 f., 169 f. nn. 63-64 
Amphios, 256, 171 n. 71 
Amurru, prince of, 6 
”Andreus of Orchomenos,” 2 f., 23 n. 2 
Antandros, 143 f., 170 nn. 67-69 
Apollodorus, ignores Iliad B 853-855, 147, 340 n. 36 
Aqijawasha, 21 n. 1 
Arcesilaos, 136 

Argos, kingdom of Diomedes in Catalogue, of Agamemnon in Iliad, 127 f., 164 nn. 33,35 

Arne, 122; see also Gla 

Arnuwandas IV, Hittite emperor, 97, 108 ff. 

Arrow, formulas for, 278 n. 63 

Arzawa; probable location, and relation to Beycesultar, 8 ff., 26 n. 17, 29 n. 26; access 
to sea, 30 nn. 30-31; see also 33 nn. 44, 48; 98 ff. 

Ascalaphos, L36 
As.sos = Pedasos, q.v. 
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Assuwa; claims to be Great Kingdom, 32 n. 37; fights Hittites, 103 AT.; location, 104, 
115 n. 27; policy toward Greece, 105 
Assyria: Great Kingdom, 6; at war with Hittites, 8 
Atty Homeric conception of, 301 ff. 

Athenians, in the Iliad, 145 ff., 171 n. 72 
Atpas, governor of Millawanda, 11 ff. 

‘‘Atreus,** alleged name in Hittite records, 2, 23 n. 2, 112 n. 3 
Atiija, frontier fortress, 11, 30 n. 34 

Attarssijas, of Ahhija: attacks Madduwattas, 98; invades Alasija, 100 f.; his name, 
112 n. 3 

Babylonia, Great Kingdom, 6 
Balli Dagh, 87 n. 90 

basiletiSy title in Linear B, 186 ff., 208 nn. 40, 45 
Beycesultan, 9 f., 102; see also Arzawa 
Black Sea, unknown to Catalogues, 139, 147 
Boar’s-tusk helmets, 218 f. 

Boeotians, see Homer—I (^/) 

Bow, formulas for, 278 n. 63 
Briseis, 308 ff. 

Bronze: in rrojan treasures, 47; first made in Troy V, 52 
Buckelkeramtky 96 n. l60 

Callisthenes, adds lines to Catalogue, 147 

Catalogues, Homeric; see Homer; in Linear B, 193 ff.; at LIgarit, 158 n. 21 
Chariot, formulas for, 280 n. 63 
Cnossos, 178 ff.; see also Mycenae—II 

Corinth: in Mycenaean period, 164 n. 34; in realm of Agamemnon, 164 n. 35 
Corslets, Mycenaean and Homeric, 246 ff., 262 f., 284 nn. 82 ff. 

Cremation, in Troy VI, 86 n. 82, 93 n. 130 
Cyprus, probably = Alasija, q.v. 

Dalawa, Hittite town, 98 

Danaans, Danuna. 1, 22 n. 1 

Dardanians, in Hittite army at Qades, 113 n. 17 

Dark Ages of ancient Greece, 118 f., 155 n. 1, 178 ff. 

Deiphobos, 256 

Demetrius, of Scepsis, 142 

Dialects, Homeric, see Homer—III 

Diomedes, ruler of Ai^os, 128 ff., 164 n, 35, 292 n. 110 

Dionysus, name in Linear B, 210 nn. 59-60 

Dorion, Pylian town identified with Malthi, 121, 157 n. 9 

Dual number, uses of, 236 ff., 324 n. 1 

Dulichium, 126, 162 n. 32 

Earthquake; antishock devices, 61; shatters Troy VI, 71 
Echelawon, high official at Pylo.s, 185, 207 nn. 31-34 
Echinades, 126, 162 n. 32 

Egypt: alleged Achaeans in, 21 n. 1; Great Kingdom, 4 ff.; = “Son of Sun God,” 5 
Enkomi, 34 n. 52 
epawortUy 263 f. 
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Eratosthenes, ignores Iliad B 853-855, 147 

Erinyes: alleged in Linear B, 210 n. 60; late additions to Iliad, 304,327 n. 8 
hteocles the Aeolian,” 2 f., 23 n. 2 

“h'eudal system,” at Pylos, 204 n. 23, 205 n. 29 
Formulas: see Homer—IV; defined, 266 n. 10 

geronsia. Council of Elders, alleged in Linear B, 186, 208 n. 46 
Gla, Mycenaean fortress at, 92 n. 117, 165 n. 40 
(iold, see Treasures 
(j’ray Minyan Ware, see Pottery 
Greaves, Mycenaean and Homeric, 245, 283 nn. 72, 78 

Hades, in Homer, 303 f., 326 n. 8 
Hair, long, of Achaeans and Cretans, 243, 282 nn. 67-68 
Hattusilis HI, Hittite emperor, 26 n. 17, 33 n. 43 
Hecatacus, on location of Phthires, 142 

Hector: name in Linear B, 199; his helmet, 249 f.; in Homeric formulas. 287 f. 

Helen: whether historical, 257 f.; in Homeric formulas, 287 n. 90 
Hellas and Phthia, location of, 126, 161 n. 29, 304 
Helmets, Mycenaean and Homeric, 249 If., 2^ nn. 101-106 
hequetaSy officer at Pylos, 186, 208 n. 39, 209 n. 54 
Hesiod, 119 f. 

Hinduwa, Hittite place, 98 
hiqqma^ “chariot,” in Linear B, 190, 209 n. 55 
Hittites: alleged Achaeans in H. records, 2ff., 23 n. 2; diplomatic relations, 5fF., 25 
n. 12, with Ahhijawa, 7 ff., 12 ffi, 16 f., 26 nn. 16-19, 31 n. 37, 97, with Arzawa, 9 f., 
29 n. 26; letter of H. emperor to king of Ahhijawa, 11 ff., 26 nn. 16-17, 30 ff. nn. 33 ff.; 
domination of .Asia Minor, 13, 33 nn. 44- 4*?; H. unknown to Iliad, 93 n. 138; relation 
to Troy, 66, 93 n. 139; letter of H. emperor to Madduwattas, 97 ff.; loss of power in 
southwest Asia Minor, 99 ff.; intervention in northwest Asia Minor, and war with 
Assuwa, 102 ff., 114 nn. 23-24; j)ossible mention of Troy in H. document, 106 f., 
115 nn. 31-32; withdrawal from southwest Asia Minor, 107 ff.; letter naming both 
Ahhijawa and Assuwa, 108, 116 n. 37; collapse of empire in the west, 109 f., 117 
nn. 40, 42 

Homer—1. 'I'he Catalogues 

a) Achaean: ignores Dorian occupation, 120, 155 n. 3,161 n. 28; represents Myce¬ 
naean geography, 120 ff., 156 n. 7; includes unidentifiable Myc. places, 121 f., 157 
nn. 10 ffi; evidence of descriptive epithets, 123 f., 159 f. nn. 22-23; differs from Iliad 
in time of action, 124; and in prominence of Boeotians, 125, 159 n. 21; Boeotians in 
Iliad, 136,160 n. 26; eccentric kingdoms of great heroes, 125 ff., 161 n. 29,162 n. 32, 
164 nn. 33,35; Diomedes and Agamemnon, 129 ff., 165 n. 37; differs from minor cata- 
logues in Iliad, 132 f., 165 f. nn. 41, 43; late addition to Iliad, 133 f., 166 nn. 44-48; 
Order of Battle, 134 f.; relation to Iliad, 135 f.; ship numbers mainly fictitious, 
151 f.; composed in Boeotia, 152, 176 n. 93 
If) Trojan: whether of Mycenaean origin, 136 ff.; significance of its brevity, 137 ff., 
and of its differences from Iliad, 139 f.; preserves prehistoric names, Alybe, 141 f., 
169 f. nn. 63-64, Phthires, 142 f., 170 n. 65; significance of its Myc. origin, 144 f.; 

epithets for places, 171 n. 71 lenr a - ^4 

c) Cieneral: names of persons and places mostly unchanged, 150 f.; Ajax added, 
147, 235, and probably Odysseus, 162 n. 32; difficulties about Rhodes, 147 ff.; 1 hiloc- 
tetes, Protesilaus, and Achilles, 149; lines rejected by Alexandrians, 150, and by 
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modern scholars, 150 f.; early and late elements in language, 153 f., 176 nn. 96-98; 
relation to Linear B documents, 196, 199 ff., 216 nn. 101 jff. 

Homer—II. Iliad and Linear B: 178 fF.; wanax and hasileus^ 188; epithets for things, 
189 fF.,209 nn. 50 fF.; Olympian gods, 192 f., 210 nn. 59 fF.; military and naval terms, 
193 fF.; names of persons and places, 196 fF., 215 IF. nn. 88 fF.; general relation, 186 f., 
202; weapons and armour, 261 fF. 

Homer—III. Development of Iliad: historical context, 73 f., 106 fF.; continuity since 
Myc. period, 218 fF., 253 fF.; nature of dialect mixture, 219 fF., 265 f. nn. 4-7; tech¬ 
nique of oral poetry, 222 fF.; outline of evolution, 259 fF.; multiple authorship, 297 fF.; 
Athenian text and additions, 322 fF., 339 n. 35 
Homer—IV. Homeric formulas: for places in Catalogues, 159 n. 22, for heroes, 151, 
255 f.; characteristics of formulas, 222 fF., 226 fF.; formulas for “sea,” 225 fF., 267 f. 
nn. 18 tF., for “sky,” 230 f., 268 n. 31, for “wine,” 231, 268 n. 32, for “shield,” 232 fF., 
270 n. 35, for Priam, 277 n. 62, for “spear,” 238 fF., 273 fF. nn. 54-61, for Achaeans, 
242 ff., 280 fF. n. 64, for “corslet,” 247 f., 284 fF. nn. 82-89, for Hector, 248 ff., 287 
n. 91, for “helmet,” 250 f., 289 n. 97, for “sword,” “bow,” “arrow,” “chariot,” 277 
n. 63,forl'rojans,251 f.,291 f. n. 109, for Troy andIlios,292 n. Ill, for Patroclus and 
Helen, 286 n. 90, for Alexandros, 290 n. 108, for Aeneas, 291 n. 108, for sundry adjec¬ 
tives, 269 f. 

Obsolete words in formulas, 226, 240, 242 fF., 282 n. 66, 289 nn. 98-99; essential 
juxtaposition of noun and epithet, 268 n. 30, 272 n. 38 
Horse: in Troy VI, 57 f., 85 n. 81, 91 nn. 107-110, 94 n. 149; in Homeric formulas for 
Trojans, 252; in other early formulas, 294 n. 113; Wooden Horse, 296 n. 119 
Houses: of Trov VI, 63, 86 n. 84, Anta House, 62 f., 92 nn. 127-129, Pillar House, 63, 
93 nn, 131-132, House VI F, 63, 93 n. 133, House 630, 84 n. 81; of'IVoy VIP, 71 fF. 
Hyria, 156 n. 7 

lalmenos, 136 

lalysus, see Achaiwa City 

Ijalanda, 11, 39 n. 61 

llios: see Froy; formulas for, 292 n. Ill 

Imbrios, death of, 238 

Ithaca, 162 n. 32 

i-wa-soy military unit in Linear B, 213 n. 82 

Karkisa: relation to Ahhijawii and Arzaw'a, 9, 29 n. 28; ally of Assuwa, 103 

Karnak, inscription, 21 n. 1 

Killa, prehistoric name, 169 n. 62 

Kisnapilis, Hittite commander, 98 

Kizwatna = Cilicia, 33 n. 46 

KukkuHis, son of A.ssuwan king, 103, 114 n. 23 

Kupanta-KAL, ruler of Arzawa, 98 f., 113 n. 7 

Kuparissos, 201 f., 217 n. 119 

Lahurzi, brother of Tawagalawas, 23 n. 2, 24 n. 3 
Land tenure, in Linear B, 204 n. 23, 206 f. 

lawagetaSy in Linear B, 184 f., 205 n. 29, 207 nn. 31-32 and 34, 209 n. 47 

I.azpa, possibly - l.esbos, 2, 24 n. 2, 26 n. 18 

Ivcitos, 136, 168 n. 53 

Lemnos, 48, 81 nn. 50-52 and 54 

Licymnius, 176 n. 88 
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Linear B: not in use after Myc. period. 157 n. 20j evidence of tablets, 178 ff.; see also 
Homer—JI and Mycenae- 11 
Locrians, 237 

Lu()qa ~ Lycia: relation to Ahhijawa and Arzawa, 9, 24 n, 2, 29 n, 28; ally of Assuwa 
102 ff.; war with Rhodes, 148 ’ 

Lyrncssus, probably = Antandros, 143 f., 170 nn. 67-69 

Madduwattas, career of, 97 ff. 

Malthi, identified with Dorion, q.v. 

Medinet-Habu, 21 n. 1 

Megara, ignored by Catalogue, 120, 157 n. 10 
megaron: in 1'roy 1, 42, 75 n. 3; in Troy 11, 43 
Meges, kingdom of, 126 f., 133, 162 n. 32 
Meleager, story of, 309, 312 f.; abnormal language, 327 ff. 

Menestheus, prehistoric name in Iliad, 145 ff., 173 n. 79, 272 n. 52 
Merneptah, cartouche of, 95 n. 155 
Mersin: obsidian at, 76 n. 16; walls with offsets, 92 n. 117 
Milawata.s, see Millawanda 

Miletus: Mycenaean remains at, 37 n. 56; in Trojan Catalogue, 139, 142 f.; see also 
Millawanda 

Millawanda: subject to Ahhijawa,7; location, 10; equation with Milawatas and Miletus, 
18, 39 n. 61; political relation to Hittites and Ahhijawa, 32 n. 42 
Minyan, see Pottery 

Mira, province of Arzawa, 98, 113 nn. 5-7 
Mitiinni, 5 

Mochlos, treasures of, 80 n. 43 

Mursilis II, Hittite emperor; sends prisoner to Ahhijawa, 5; perhaps writer of AV 1,10, 
13; seeks help from Ahhijawan gods, 26 n. 18 
Muwattallis, Hittite emperor: perhaps writer o{ AU 10,13 

Mycenae—1. Whether centre of Achaean empire, 37 n. 57; relation to Tiryns, 129 ff., 
165 n. 37; origin of mythology, 2'^!.—II. Political and social conditions: bureaucratic 
system, 180 ff.; political organization, 182; slavery, 183, 204 n. 24; specialization of 
labour, 183; the sovereign, 183 f., 188, 209 n. 48; Linear B says nothing about law, 
183; alleged feudal hierarchy, 184 f., 204 n. 23, 205 n. 29, 207 n. 31; the lawagetaSy 
ibid, and 209 n. 47; “Echelawon,*' 185; classes and titles, 185 f., 208 nn. 40, 46; land 
tenure, 204 n. 23, 206 n. 29; Olympian gods, 192 f., 210 f. nn. 59 ff.; military and naval 
affairs, 193 ff., 212 ff.; names of persons and places, 196 ff., 213 ff., 215 ff.; the “Nine 
Towns” of Pylos, 199 ff.; see also Homer—II 
Mythology: Mycenaean origin of, 221; contact between Greek and Hittite, 40 n. 63 

Nestor, 254 f., 295 f. n. 116, 321 ff. 

Nisa, 121, 157 n. 10 
Niwallas, 100 


Obsidian, at 'IVoy, 76 n. 16 . . t 

Odysseus: his kingdom, 126 f., 162 f. n. 32; in the Embassy, 297 ff.; in the Reconcilia¬ 
tion, 314 

Oetylus, 159 n. 21 

“Offsets,” 60, 84 n. 81, 92 n. 117 

o-ka^ military term in Linear B, 214 n. 84 

o-ka~^ra%^ military unit in Linear B, 213 n. 82 
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Oral technique of Greek Epic, 222 ff. 

Orneus, 175 n. 79 

Palestine, alleged Achaeans in, 21 n. 1 
Panthous, 241 

Partahullas, Hittite commander, 99 

Patroclus, 255; formulas for, 286 n. 90; his place in structure of the Iliad, 303,311 
Pedasus = Assos, 170 nn. 67-69 
Peneleos, 136 
Periphetes, 233 f. 

Persephone, 304, 327 n. 8 
Peteos, 145 ff., 175 n. 79 
P’hiloctetes, 126, 133, 149, 176 n. 89 
Phoenix, 297 ff. 

Phthia, 126, 161 n. 29 

Phthires, prehistoric name, 142 f., 170 n. 65 

Piggaia, 100 

Pijamaradus, 11 ff., 24 n. 2,33 nn. 43 and 49-50 

Polatli; obsidian at, 76 n. 16; relation to Troy II, 78 n, 26, 83 n. 68; Minyan Ware at, 
90n. 99 

Poliochni, treasures of, 48 

potnia^ divine title in Linear B, 211 n. 63 

Pottery: wheel-made in Troy II, 44,78 n. 26; Gray Minyan Ware, in Troy VI and else¬ 
where, 54 ff., 85 n. 81, 87 n. 93, 88 ff. nn. 98-100 and 103 
Priam: alleged name in Linear B, 197, 216 n. 99; his spear, 240 ff., 275 ff.; in Homeric 
formulas, 277 n. 62 
Protesilaus, 126, 133, 149, 162 n. 29 
Puduhepa, Hittite queen, 5, 25 n. 9 
Pylos, 178 ff.; see also Mycenae—II 

Qades, Hittite subjects at battle of, 113 n. 17 
qe-qi-no-to^ 209 n. 51 
qe-roi, 262 ff. 
qrnt^ 21 n. 1 

Religion: in Troy VI, 61 f., 93 n. 130; in Linear B, 192 f. 

Rhodes: probably = Ahhijawa, 15 ff., 35 nn. 53-55; in Catalogue, 147 ft., 175 f. nn. 83 ff. 


Sarpedon, 148 

Sea, formulas for, 225 ff. 

Seha, probably = Macander, 9, 28 n. 25, 29 n. 27, 107 f. 

Sestos, 171 n. 70 

Shields: of Ajax, and Myc. tower shields, 232 ff.; formulas for, 232 ff., 270 n. 35 
Ships, probably fictitious numbers of, 151 f. 

Sicyon, 128, 165 n. 35 
Sky, formulas for, 230 f. 

Slavery, in Linear B, 183 

Spears: of Achilles and Priam, 238 ff.; formulas for, 277 
Spindle whorls, at Troy, 69 f., 94 n. 146 
Sthenelos, 136 
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Suppiluliumas, Hittite emperor, 9, 26 n. 20, 33 n. 48 
Sword, formulas for, 277 
Syria, 5, 7 f. 

Tawagalawas, 3, 11 f., 23 n. 2, 32 n. 42 
telestai, title in Linear B, 184 f., 205 n. 29, 207 nn. 30-31 
Tell el-Amarna, records from, 23 n. 1 (^), 113 n. 13 
Teucer, 235 ff. 

Theseus and I'heseids, 146, 172 n. 78 
Thessaly: name unknown to Iliad, 120; how treated by Catalogue 126 152- in Dark 
Ages and later, 161 n. 28 
Thucydides, 152, 315 ff. 

'firyns, relation to Mycenae, 129 IF., 165 n. 37 
Tlcpolemus, 147 ff., 175 f. nn. 83-88 

IVeasures: of gold in Troy II, 45 ff., 78 nn. 32-34, 82 n. 67; at Alaga, 47, 80 nn. 44-49; 
at Mycenae, 47, 79 nn. 41-42; at Poliochni, 48, 81 nn. 50-52; at Mochlos, 80 n. 43- 
absence of gold in Troy VI, 67 f., 78 n. 38 
'frojan Catalogue, see Homer—I {b) 

Trojans, formulas for, 251 f., 291 n. 109 
Tros, alleged name in Linear B, 198 

Troy: 1 roy I, 42 ff.; II, 43 ff., 50 f., its external relations, 76 n. 17, destruction of, 44, 
5i, 82 n. 68; HI, 49 ff.; IV, 51 f.; V, 52 f.; VI, 53 ff., castle of king, no fortified “an¬ 
nex,” 54,87 n. 90, relation to Greeks, 55 ff., introduction of horse, 57 f., 83 n. 81, walls, 
58 ff., 87 nn. 88-89, hou.ses, 63, causes of prosperity, 63 ff., relation to Hittites, 66, 
93 nn. 138-139, and to Mycenaeans, 66 f., 91 n. 104, absence of gold, 67, not a trade 
centre, 68, 94 nn. 144-145, manufacture of textiles, 69 f., 94 n. 146, breeding of 
horfjes, 70, 94 n. 149, cremation, 86 n. 82; VII% 71 f., of brief duration, destroyed by 
man, 73 f., 95 nn. 151 ff., date of sack, 95 nn. 155 f., 110, reoccupied by survivors, 
ultimately yields to aliens from southwest Europe, 96 n. 160; sack of Troy in histori¬ 
cal context, 108 ff.; Troy perhaps named in League of Assuwa, 102 ff., 106 f.; rela¬ 
tion to Assuwa, 105; Troy and Ilios in Homeric formulas, 251 f. 

“Trozen,” alleged priest of, 2 f., 2J n. 2 

Tuthalijas IV, Hittite emperor: his list of Great Kingdoms, 6; attacks Assuwa, 102 ff. 

Ugarit: its catalogue of ships, 158 n. 21; Mycenaeans at, 37 n. 57 
Uhha-LU, son of, banished to Ahhijawa, 27 n. 22 

Walls: of Troy I, 42,75 n. 12; of II, 43, 77 n. 22; of V, 52, 83 nn. 69 and 80, 84 n. 81; 
of VI, 54. 59ff., 91 nn. Ill ff.; “offsets,” 60, 92 n. 117; whether Troy III walled, 
82 n. 58; walled .settlements on pre-Greek mainland, 91 n. 104; Achaean Wall in 
Iliad, 315 ff. 

wanax, in Linear B, 183 f., 188, 209 n. 48 
Warrior Vase, 246 f., 285 n. 83, 290 nn. 106-107 
Wilu.sija and Wilusas, 106 f., 115 nn. 32-33 
Wine, formulas for, 231, 268 n. 32 
Wooden Horse, 296 n. 119 
worgioneSy in Linear B, 184 f. 


Zippasla, 98, 113 n. 5 
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iyXadSf 269 n, 33 
Alam, 236 ff., 272 n. 52 
aWo^, 269 n. 33 
a!6Xos, 288 n. 93, 204 n. 22 
&Xki/ios, 269 n. 33 
dX6s, 22 s ff., 267 nn, 21 ff. 
dop, 278 n. 63 

*Kpr)koiy 281 f. 
dppa, 2 k) 

•Aa(a, 104, 115 n. 27 
Aorirls, 232 ff., 270 n. 35 
300 ff., 326 n. 7 
*Axaia, 37 n. 59 

j9t6y, 279 

Aayaol, 281 f., 283 n. 69 

Bl4>posy 280 

86pLou "AtSov, 327 
ddpu, 239 ff., 274 n. 54 
douXos, 204 n. 24 

I 7 X 0 S, 239 ff., 261, 273 n. 54 
kvrjiis, 286 n. 90 
kvKvrifudei^ 245 
kvpfiiXlojf 240 ff., 275 n, 61 
e&ir<uXos, 252 
-ew, 215 nn. 88 ff. 

pcXtKWTcs, 244 f., 283 nn. 70-71 

iiytiffBaiy 325 n. 3 
fjvo^f 269 n. 33 

O&Xacrffaf 225 ff. 

247 f., 262, 284 nn. 82 ff. 

ids, 279 f. 

iinrtD, IriroKiXevOff 255, 286 n. 90 
iirirSdaposj 252, 292 n. 110 
t^^tpos, 270 n. 33 

icdpij Kofidbjvre^f 242 f., 282 nn. 67 ff. 
KeirropeSf KtvrprfveKkaSj 294 n. 113 


Kopv$alo\(Xf 229 f., 249 f., 288 nn. 92-93 
Koupiyres, 2 k, 332 f. 

XeuKdcnrida, 256 
\iifoS(hpriii 171 n. 71, 256 

ptXiiy, 239 ff., 275 nn. 58-60 
pepo^, 269 n. 33 
piJXo^, 269 n, 33 
p«w£, 295 n. 113 

ye«, >^Sfs, 153 
)>(!}po^, 269 n. 33 

{i</)os, 262, 278 n. 63 

50pipos, 231, 269 n. 33 
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